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THE COFFIN. 


The Coffin is come! ’tis a dreadful sound! 
And tears are gushing anew, 

For the Family, wrapp’d in grief profound, 
Have caught that sound as it flew ; 

It sendeth a shock to each aching heart, 
Suspending with awe the breath ; 

It says that the living and dead must part, 
And seems like a second death. 


Now heavy and slow is the bearers’ tread 
Ascending the winding stair, 

And the steps which are echoing over head 
Awaken a wild despair ; 

They know by the tread of those trampling feet 
They’re lifting the silent dead, 

And laying him low, in his winding sheet, 
In his dark and narrow bed. 


Come follow the corpse to the yawning grave— 
The train is advancing slow ; 

See children and friends and the faithful slave 
In a long and solemn show— 

Hark! hark! to that deep and lumbering sound 
As they lower the coffin down, : 

*Tis the voice of earth—of the groaning ground - 
Thus welcoming back her own. 


Now—ashes to ashes! and dust to dust ! 
How hollow the coffin rings ! 

And hands are uplifted to God, the Just, 
The merciful King of Kings— 

“ Farewell forever! Forever farewell !” 
Is heard as the crowds depart, 

And the piteous accents, they seem to swell 
From a torn and broken heart. 





AN ESSAY 
ON THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON 
THE CRIMINAL LAW OF ENGLAND. 

The subject of this essay is the influence Chris- 
tianity has exercised on the Criminal Law—a 
branch of jurisprudence in which ail are deeply in- 
terested, because of the protection it affords life, 
liberty, property, and honor—all of earthly mo- 
ment to us as individuals ; and because there is no 
one so exempt at all times from the frailties of hu- 
man passion, or so strong as not to feel at inter- 
vals the weakness of virtuous resolutions, but that 
he may become the subject of its exercise ; and be- 
cause there is no one, be his life as unspotted as 
innocence, and his conduct as exemplary as an an- 
gel’s, but that malice may arraign him of guilt, and 
perjury convict him of crime. The improvements 
which it has undergone in the lapse of time, must 
be a source of pleasure, especially to the philanthro- 
pist, the patriot, and the lawyer ; and its former and 
present condition, with the causes which have pro- 
duced the change, a matter of curious inquiry to all. 
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The limits of one paper will not allow an enu- 
meration of all, or indeed of the most prominent 
and important changes, which have been made 
in the lapse of those centuries in which the hand 
of reform has been remodelling its features: nor 
of all the causes, seen and unseen, silent and ob- 
trusive, which have been at work; but I shall 
have accomplished the plan I designed, when I 
have pointed out some of the most striking and 
useful particulars of reform therein, as samples of 
that good work commenced in days long gone by 
and still in progress, and traced them, mediately 
or immediately, to that grand, gigantic cause, which, 
although it may have acted in coéperation with 
others entirely independent of it, is yet the pre- 
eminent one in services as in strength—Chris- 
tianity ! 

Of those who are skeptical of her influence in 
this respect, I would ask—has she, who has confess- 
edly produced such changes in the condition of 
man, exerted no influence in this—one of the most 
important of allt Has she, satiated with glory, 
disdained to pluck the loveliest flower to adorn her 
chaplet, and left the wreath unfinished? No—and 
it is my purpose, on whatever brow it may be found, 
to transfer it to its rightful owner. We should not 
deny her influence, because her operations have 
not always been manifest to the careless observer. 
Like some subterranean stream, that winds itself 
beneath a fertile plain, she has imparted verdure 
and loveliness with her life-giving properties—not 
the less felt, because unseen. 

War is the worst enemy of commerce. It shuts 
the avenues that lead from nation to nation, and 
insulates each particular one. The genius of re- 
ligion is opposed to the martial spirit of battle, and 
inculcates peace, and good will, and friendly inter- 
course among men. By conquering this great 
enemy of commerce, it liberates the latter and 
enables her to scatter her bounty over the world. 
Commerce softens and humanizes the character of 
a nation, as social intercourse does that of indivi- 
duals ; and as men are compelled to bow in rever- 
ence to the moral feelings of society, so are nations 
forced to respect those of that portion of the world 


‘with which they have an intimate intercourse. 


The laws are a reflection from the character of a 
people as from a mirror: so that he who would apply 
himself to the study of the disposition of a nation, 
might with safety search for it in its statute book, 
which would present as true an image thereof, as 
the unruffled surface of a lake portrays the sur- 
rounding landscape. 

Besides this wholesome influence which an united 
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world produces upon the aggregate parts, com- 
merce, which acquaints every nation with all the 
secrets of the rest of the earth, enables each to 
make a selection from the congregated laws of all 
the others, of such as are adapted to its peculiar 
moral and physical condition. Thus, commerce 
must ever produce changes in the laws, manners 
and customs of the different members of the great 
family of the world—and changes, too, stamped 
by the impress of wisdom, so long as her car con- 
tinues its course around the earth, and she, with 
the munificence which has always characterized 
her, continues to scatter over the universe the 
riches of her treasury, accumulated in every clime. 

But religion acts not only indirectly, by the aid 
of commerce, in the improvement of law, but also 
directly and immediately by its own humane and 
merciful spirit. It inculcates the duty of swelling 
the tide of human happiness, and diminishing the 
sum of human misery; and by its divine voice, stills 
the tumult of those hurtful passions, that tempt the 
lawgiver to avenge their rage with bloody edicts. 

Of this opinion was my Lord Coke, who, regret- 
ting the frequency of capital punishments, urges 
the necessity of resorting to preventive means to 
arrest the hangman’s hand; and mentions as one of 
the most effective modes which could be adopted, 
(to use his own somewhat quaint language,) “ the 
good education of youth,” “by the instruction of 
them in the grounds of the true religion of Almighty 
God.” The merciful commands of Divine Reve- 
lation, while they thus address themselves to the 
people, and prepare them for a milder code of laws, 
appeal also to the legislature, and forbid the san- 
guinary policy that a narrow-minded, unfeeling, and 
selfish wisdom inculcates. ‘The examples of ten- 
derness, pity and forgiveness, recorded of its au- 
thor, invite the human legislator to emulate the 
code of a super-human lawgiver. 

Not unmindful that in the complicated affairs of 
the world there is no effect which has not manifold 
parent causes—many of which are independent of, 
and unconnected with all others—I would not be 
thought to urge that we are indebted to Christianity 
alone for those improvements—some few of which 
I am about to enumerate—but cheerfully acknow- 
ledge that there have been many other agents at 
work coéperating with it. 

One of the blackest features of the English 
Criminal Law was, that punishments were dispro- 
portioned to the offences; and that crimes were too 
frequently atoned for by capital executions. It can 
scarcely be credited that there were more than one 
hundred and fifty distinct offences expiated by 
death. By far the greater number of these are 
now punishable by confinement in penitentiaries— 
sometimes solitary, but in most instances relieved 
even of this severe feature of modern judicial ven- 
geance. This merciful substitution not only allows 
to the wretched criminal time for reflection and re- 





pentance to prepare him for the dreadful future, 
but also secures his services and labor to the state, 
by which it obtains some satisfaction for the injury 
it has sustained in the outrage committed on the 
laws. But what, we may ask, dictated the ancient 
sanguinary policy? a belief that crimes could only 
be suppressed by a bloody code? or a mere reck- 
lessness of human life, and an indifference to human 
sufferings, untainted by even more corrupt motives? 
If it was dictated by either or all of these, we 
could read the cruel parliamentary edicts, and still 
more cruel judicial expositions, with an indigna- 
tion mitigated by pity for the fabricator and ex- 
pounder. But indignation alone fills our bosoms 
when we are apprized that it did not proceed either 
from error of judgment, or indifference to human 
life and sufferings; but originated in the rapacious 
avarice of the cruel and bloodthirsty barons, who 
made nearly every offence a felony, because in that 
class of crimes a forfeiture of the land to the lord 
of the manor ensued upon eonviction, which was 
not the case in simple misdemeanors. Thus, a 
strong motive was held out to the fierce aristocracy, 
to make every forbidden act a capital felony. In 
this, they followed the example of the king, who, 
from a cowardly motive of protecting himself, and 
an avaricious motive of aggrandizing his coffers, 
extended the law of treason as much as possible— 
one of the incidents to which was a forfeiture of 
the convict’s property, real and personal, to the 
crown. It is to these sordid principles, and to the 
selfishness of the owners of forests, parks, and 
chases—who valued their deer more highly than 
they did a brother’s life, which they hesitated not 
to claim for the slightest infraction of their privi- 
leges—that we are in some measure to attribute 
the offensive traits of this code, which rivalled Dra- 
co’s in the celebrated peculiarity which has given 
it such notorious infamy. By mere habit, at length, 
death became almost the universal punishment. 
No offence seemed too trivial to call down upon 
the trembling culprit the most awful severity of the 
law, which should only be inflicted on such as by 
their perfect recklessness of social order, evince a 
disposition sternly bent upon an uncompromising 
warfare with the best interests of society, and the 
absolute subversion of its foundations. The mo- 
lestation of fisheries—hunting in the night-time in 
disguise, and other equally trifling and unimportant 
acts—brought down the Cain-like fury of the law, 
until there was hardly a nook or corner in the king- 
dom, whence the blood of an Abel did not cry out 
daily from the ground for vengeance upon it. 
There is no apology for cruel laws: they do not 
exact implicit obedience, and cannot; but only im- 
pair the authority of the state by placing all crimes 
on an equality. Society, in taking away the life of 
one of its members, exercises its most sovereign 
and most questioned prerogative. It should there- 
fore be very sparing in its use, which should never 
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be appealed to but in cases of critical danger. The 
physician who resorts on every occasion to his 
most powerful medicines, instead of consulting the 
constitution and disease of his patient, and trying 
those slighter but often more efficacious remedies, 
is not more of an empyric in his profession, than 
the statesman is in his, whose universal prescrip- 
tion for all the maladies of the state is death. Mo- 
mentary relief it may afford; but when those se- 
vere assaults are made on the constitution, which 
as well the body politic as the body natural must 
encounter at sometimes,—when those powerful me- 
dicines are required, by their too frequent use they 
are found, at the only time when they were proper 
to be administered, to have lost their sanitary in- 
fluence. 

Revelation discountenances those selfish feelings 
to which I have attributed the ancient policy, and 
enjoins the observance of that golden maxim which 
indicates, in a few words, the duty of man to his 
fellow-man, in whatever relation he may stand to 
him, whether in that of king and subject, lord and 
vassal, stranger or neighbor. Accordingly we find 
that the cruel lineaments of the law have been 
gradually smoothed and relaxed into those of be- 
nevolence and mercy, before the softening influence 
of Religion, as it became more fully and universally 
understood in England. 

A few examples in support of the position here 
assumed, I proceed to quote. 

The first crime, in point of magnitude, is treason, 
and its punishment is the most terrible. For these 
reasons it should be more accurately defined than 
all others. But so far from being so, it was left 
almost (I think I may say altogether) to the dis- 
cretion of the judge to ascertain its character ; for 
there was no law until in the reign of Edward ITI, 
which specified its nature. Before that epoch it 
was lex non scripta. Not only were actions which 
bore not the slightest resemblance to the crimen 
lese majestatis adjudged to be treason, but thoughts 
became the subject of judicial cognizance. The 
knight of Herefordshire was convicted of treason, 
because he seized a fellow-subject, and held him in 
his custody until he paid him a certain sum of mo- 
ney. It was treason to imagine the king’s death, 
even though no overt act was committed ; and were 
we not filled with horror, indignation, and disgust at 
the cruelty, we would smile in contempt and scorn 
at the stupidity of an ermined judge, occupying one 
of the highest offices in the realm, who shamefully 
disgraced his rank and profession, by condemning 
to death a trembling culprit, who unfortunately was 
so imprudent as to say, that he intended to make 
his son the heir of the crown, which, when ex- 
plained, signified that he should inherit his tavern 
known by that name. Equally indignant are we 
when we hear of the accusation, all the pomp of a 
trial, and the gravity of the sentence of a poor 
hind, who, mourning over the slaughter of a favo- 





rite buck by the king, in one of his hunting excur- 
sions, wished it, horns and all, in the monarch’s 
belly. The wise judge being well aware that the 
gastric juice of a mortal was incapable of digesting 
such a dish, pronounced him guilty of wishing the 
king’s death; and, as he could not wish it without 
thinking of it, ergo he imagined his death—which 
was treason. 

These decisions were made as late as the reign 
of Edward IV, and founded upon precedents in pre- 
vious reigns, which were declaratory of the law as 
it had existed immemorially. A law defining trea- 
son was loudly called for, and at length made in 
the reign of Edward III. But the spirit of this 


law was constantly violated by a judiciary appointed — 


by the crown and devoted to its interests, exercis- 
ing its high and holy functions to gratify by forced 
constructions the malice of kings and ministers, 
against those who were so unfortunate as to be ob- 
noxious either to their fears or hatred. So true it 
is that the best laws, when their execution is en- 
trusted to vicious hands, cease to afford any protec- 
tion to the rights of the people. 

While we can scarcely resist the temptation to 
smile at the absurdity of the decisions above men- 
tioned, there have been other victims at whose sa- 
crifice we cannot forbear to weep; for so pure were 
they in life—so refined was their virtue, and so ex- 
alted their patriotism, that all who have heard their 
melancholy histories, render to their memories ho- 
mage, regret and pity, unmingled with grosser feel- 
ings. Of whom can I speak but of Algernon Sid- 
ney and John Russell '—names consecrated by all 
that can adorn human nature; and which, were 
there nothing else in the history of their times upon 
which the mind could rest with pleasure, would 
rescue them from imperishable infamy. ‘The death 
of these two good men, who were inhumanly mur- 
dered in violation of an express statute, by the time- 
serving, sycophantic and bloody-minded Jeffries, 
was all that was wanting to fill the measure of 
public detestation against one, whose name has de- 
scended to us, to be transmitted to posterity, identi- 
fied with all that can blacken the character of a 
judge. ‘The humane judges, which the humanity 
of later times has selected for the administration 
of law, have reprobated the doctrine that imagining 
the king's death, without any overt act, is treason, 
as hostile to reason and the inalienable rights of 
man. They confine their judicial investigations to 
his actions, and leave his thoughts to the serutiny 
of that Divine Being who alone has the power to 
fathom, and the right to avenge them. 

The statutes of 25th Edward III, and 33rd Henry 
VIII, abolished by implication that monstrous law— 
that a madman, who, in the frenzy of his insanity, 
attempted to kill the king, should be adjudged 
guilty of treason, and punished as a traitor. 





Barbarous as were the laws in defining and de- 
claring the number of crimes, and affixing capital 
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executions to their commission, and wicked as 
have been the judges in their interpretation there- 
of, they still were merciful in comparison to the 
awful punishment prescribed for treason,—to the 
terror of which Carthagenian cruelty and savage 
ingenuity may be defied to produce a parallel. 
Sir William Blackstone thus describes the punish- 
ment of high treason. Ist. That the offender be 
drawn to the gallows, and not be carried, or walk. 
2nd. That he be hanged by the neck, and cut down 
alive. 3d. That his entrails be taken out and 
burned while he is yet alive. 4th. That his head 
be cut off. 5th. That his body be divided into four 
parts. 6th. That his head and quarters be at the 
king’s disposal. 

This formerly was the regular execution, but in 
modern times the king has always remitted all but 
the beheading. 

A yet further punishment awaited the unfortu- 
nate malefactor. All his real and personal estate 
was forfeited to the crown, his wife lost her dower, 
his children became base and ignoble, and the blood 
of his posterity stained and corrupted, through all 
time to come. My Lord Coke assigns this as the 
reason of the punishment, (for there is nothing in 
the law for which he would not either find or make 
a reason,) namely—“ That his body, lands, goods, 
posterity, &c. shall be torn, pulled asunder and 
destroyed, that intended to tear and destroy the 
majesty of government.” So much of the punish- 
ment as inflicted a corruption of blood on the pos- 
terity, and a forfeiture of lands and goods, was 
abolished in the wise reign of Queen Anne; and 
from that time the innocent have been protected 
from the punishment which was due to the guilty 
only. Forfeiture and attainder have been done 
away with likewise in most felonies, by recent acts 
of parliament—so that the punishments in those 
offences have been pruned of those luxuriant bran- 
ches that were engrafted on it by cruelty and ava- 
rice; and are now only used to remove, by the 
easiest death, a culprit from a world which he 
showed himself unfit to live in, and to afford an ex- 
ample to deter others from similar vices, which are 
the two legitimate objects of capital executions. 

The judgment in high treason against a woman, 
was, that she be drawn to the stake and burnt 
alive ; and this was the practice from the remotest 
antiquity, until a statute was passed in the thirtieth 
year of the reign of George III, which changed it 
to hanging. 

The more elevated wisdom of modern times 
holds in contempt the superstition of our ignorant 
ancestry, who devoutly believed in the existence of 
witchcraft, conjuration, sorcery and enchantment, 
four distinet offences, but generally confounded, 
and understood to be synonymous. According to 


Coke, “a conjurer is he that by the holy and pow- 
erfull names of Almighty God, invokes and conjures 
the devill to consult with him, or to do some act.” 








“A witch is a person that hath conference with the 
devill, to consult with him, or to do some act,” but 
without using the name of God for that purpose. 
“An inchanter,” as the derivation of the word sig- 
nifies, “is he, or she, who by songs adjures the 
devill” to do some act. A sorcerer was one who 
became conversant with futurity by means of de- 
moniacal songs. That we may know how pro- 
foundly these offences were believed in, and with 
what abhorrence they were regarded, it is suffi- 
cient to remember that Lord Coke ranks them the 
fifth in point of atrocity; and considers murder, 
theft, robbery and piracy, as offences of an inferior 
grade. For the amusement of such as are curious 
about this branch of the law, a part of a statute 
passed in the first year of the reign of James ], is 
inserted, which serves as an historical description of 
the nature of the aforesaid crimes, and also to show 
the pious horror in which they were held. 

*‘ If any person or persons shall use, practice, or 
exercise any invocation, or conjuration of any evill 
and wicked spirit, or shall consult, covenant with, 
entertaine, employ, feed, or reward, any evill or 
wicked spirit, to or for any intent or purpose, or 
take up any dead man, woman, or childe, out of his, 
her, or their grave, or any other place where the 
dead bodie resteth, or the skin, bone, or any part 
of a dead person, to be employed, or used in any 
manner of witchcraft, sorcerey, charme, or inchant- 
ment, or shall use, practice, or exercise any witch- 
craft, inchantment, charme, or sorcerey, whereby 
any person shall be killed, destroyed, wasted, con- 
sumed, pined, or lamed in his, or her bodie, or any 
part thereof,” he shall, on conviction, be adjudged a 
felon and punished with death, which death was 
burning at the stake. In the ninth year of the 
reign of George II, the offence was abolished, and 
the statute book purged of a memorable record of 
folly and inhumanity. 

Apostacy, or a renunciation of Christianity, was 
punished by a like death, until the reign of William 
Ili, when only those who publicly denied the di- 
vinity of Christ were punished, for the first offence, 
by incapacity to hold any office of trust or honor; and 
for the second, by imprisonment for three years. 
This, it must be acknowledged, is a great improve- 
ment ; but still the law is susceptible of further mo- 
dification, until all restraints are thrown off the con- 
science of man, and he is allowed to feel no neces- 
sity for acknowledging the truth of Revelation, ex- 
cept the obligation to yield to the dictates of rea- 
son and the force of evidence. 

Heresy is a kindred sin, and punished in the 
same way; its definition, and the expiation being 
equally abhorrent to humanity and that religion 
which it professed to protect-—which wants no pro- 
tection—which depends upon no arm for defence 
save its own—which is alike invulnerable to the 
wit of the jester, the ridicule of the ignorant, and 
the sophistry of the learned. It is defined to be 
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a renunciation of certain tenets held by the church; 
and was punishable not only when the essentials 
were denied, but when the most unimportant doc- 
trines were questioned; and what those doctrines 
were, with which every man’s faith was required 
to correspond, was left to the discretion of the ec- 
clesiastical judge ; who was thus constituted inter- 
preter-general fer the kingdom, and invested with 
little less than authority enough to fabricate and 
establish as the legal religion, any systems he 
chose, which his successor tomorrow might abo- 
lish and replace with others—his own peculiar off- 
spring. ‘This would do very well if man could di- 
vest himself of his responsibility to his Maker; and 
if there could be concentrated in the ecclesiastical 
judge, as the representative of all those for whom 
he interpreted the Scriptures, the flashes of Divine 
indignation brought down from Heaven by the 
crimes and infidelity of men. But as there is indi- 
vidual responsibility not transferable, it is but rea- 
sonable that each one should be allowed to meet 
that accountability, as his judgment and conscience 
shall declare best. The ecclesiastie having ex- 
amined into the state of the accused’s mind, certi- 
fies his judgment to the civil tribunals, whence a 
writ de heretico combruendo issues, and the man 
who had the honesty and the courage to avow opi- 
nions, formed by the best light which Heaven 
afforded him, was doomed to die an ignominious 
death, which equalled in cruelty the most savage 
tortures that the ingenuity of an American Indian 
ever devised to murder a captive foe. A statute, 
passed in the second year of the reign of Henry 
IV, denominates those persons heretics who are 
“teachers of erroneous opinions, contrary to the faith 
and blessed determinations of the holy church.” 
The advancing civilization of England has ex- 
orcised the horrible punishment prescribed for he- 
resy, and substituted for it the pains and penalties 


affixed to apostacy. Various other modifications | constrain a confession. 


of the law restricting the freedom of religious 


the charge laid in the indictment. To prevent this 
forfeiture, and a corruption of the blood of his pos- 
terity—to preserve his wife and children from being 
involved in ruin with himself, by a reduction to ab- 
solute beggary—to prevent his offspring from being 
bastardized, the hardy sinner would refuse to plead 
to the accusation. The lord, thus thwarted in his 
avaricious schemes, had recourse to the peine forte 
et dure, which, to the enduring dishonor of the 
English code, became the universal practice and 
acknowledged law of the realm. Whether it was 
introduced by statute, or is a part of the common 
law, is uncertain: at any rate it was known in the 
early part of the reign of Edward I. The judg- 
ment for standing mute was as follows, according 
to Sir William Blackstone: “That the prisoner 
shall be remanded to the prison from whence he 
came, and put into a low, dark chamber, and there 
be laid on his back, on the bare floor, naked, unless 
where decency forbids ; that there be placed on his 
body as great. a weight of iron as he can bear, and 
more; that he shall have no sustenance, save only 
on the first day, three morsels of the worst bread ; 
and, on the second day, three draughts of standing 
water that shall be nearest to the prison-door ; and 
in this situation this shall be alternately his daily 
diet, tx// he dies, as the judgment now runs, though 
formerly it was, till he answered.” 

The melancholy fact is recorded, that there have 
been instances where this horrible agony has been 
endured forty days before death came to relieve 
the wretched man, by removing him from his mer- 
ciless tormentors. The subject, writhing under 
the peine forte et dure, might applaud the mercy 
of the Carthagenian senate, manifested in the 
butchery of Regulus, and envy his comparatively 
easy death. In the reign of George III, it was 
abolished. 

The rack or torture was a means resorted to, to 
This species of trial, the 
eulogists and apologists of the English jurispru- 


opinions, have more recently been made; and we|dence have attempted to prove is unknown to the 
may believe others will be made, until the con-|law, but an excrescence which attached itself to it, 
science of man shall be absolutely disenthralled| generated under the unwholesome influence of the 
from the tyranny of an established religion, and he | full brightness of despotic sway, when an unclouded 
be permitted to measure his faith by a standard of|tyranny shone upon the island. The pernicious 
his own selection, and demonstrate the presence of| mistletoe does not more surely suck up the health- 
that faith by whatever forms and ceremonies his|ful humors of the oak and eat away its life, than 
imagination shall suggest, and his reason approve. | would such a species of trial (if that may be called 

Having mentioned some of the offences known|a trial, which is at once accusation, conviction, 
to the laws of England, and the punishments inci-| judgment and execution,) utterly weaken, rot, and 
cent to them, we proceed to take a hasty view of| finally destroy all justice in judicature, and liberty 


the trial. 


in the people. It, however, certainly was prac- 


We have said that many crimes of a trivial charac-|tised in many reigns, and the right to exercise it 
ter were made felonies, in order to secure to the| was never questioned until in that of Charles I, 
barons the forfeiture of their subfeudatories’ lands. | when the twelve judges unanimously declared it to 
But a forfeiture could only ensue upon a trial and|be illegal and unknown to the laws; since when its 
conviction, and there could be no trial until the ac-| use has never been justified. 


cused had pleaded ; that is, had either acknowledged 


The admirers of the philosopher Bacon, (I say 





his guilt, or asserted his innocence by a denial of'the philosopher Bacon, for the politician Bacon, 
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and the Jawyer Bacon had and has none) must for- 
ever mourn that so wise, and indeed I may add 
so humane a man, could ever consent under any 
temptation to authorize by his high name this infa- 
mous mode of extorting evidence. History tells 
us that “an aged clergyman of the name of Pea- 
cham was accused of treason on account of some 
passages of a sermon which was found in his 
study. The sermon, whether written by him or not, 
had never been preached.” ‘This aged man was 
seized by the counsel of Bacon, and put to the tor- 
ture, while he stood by, a witness of the horrible 
tragedy, assisting the rack to extort answers from 
the wretched sufferer. Such was the conduct, on 
a memorable occasion, of that great, and in some 
respects, and at some times, good man; he whose 
genius and erudition and patient investigation illu- 
minated a benighted world, and who, though he has 
long since sunk beneath the horizon of this life, 
has left a splendor behind him, which still fills the 
world with his glory, and which those bright lumi- 
naries that have arisen since his departure have 
been unable to dim. Who, then, will say that the 
unaided reason of man can digest a good and hu- 
mane code of laws, when the renowned and immor- 
tal Bacon justified the use of the rack ? 

It is in vain that good laws are made, unless 
there be virtue in the people and virtue in the ru- 
lers. ‘These are the frame, the bone, the nerve, 
the muscle and the sinew,—this is that subtle spirit 
and essence that gives life, and action—the vivify- 
ing principle, without which the former is a lifeless 
trunk, incapable of exercising its functions. Even 
those good and wholesome laws which are the in- 
heritance of Englishmen, transmitted to them by 
their ancestry through centuries, were inoperative, 
and barren of all good ; for those who were to ad- 
minister them, and those on whom they were to be 
administered, were equally ignorant of the mutual 
benefit and protection which virtue could recipro- 
eally afford them. Lord Bacon and Mr. Hume, 
both, extol the star-chamber, unrestrained in its pow- 
ers and unrestricted in its jurisdiction as that insti- 
tution was, until it was finally abolished in the 
reign of Charles 1. This formidable instrument of 
power was coeval with the Norman conquest, but 
its authority in some respects was confirmed in 
the reign of Henry VII, by a statute whose pre- 
amble instructs us in the state of the nation at the 
time, and which is as follows : 

“The King our soverein lord, remembereth how, 
by our unlawful maintenances, giving of liveries, 
signs and tokens, retainders by indentures, promis- 
es, oaths, writings, and other embraceries of his 
subjects, untrue demeanings of sheriffs in making 
pannels and untrue returns by taking money by ju- 
ries,” &c. 

How deep must have been the degradation of a 
people who thus accused themselves! It was not an 
accusation made by a haughty prince stung into 





passion by the rebellion of his subjects ; but the so- 
lemn charge of a nation’s infamy made by the nation. 
It was a filing of a bill of indictment against itself : 
felon-like, holding up its right hand; and to the ac- 
cusation that came from its own lips pleading guilty. 
Mr. Hume in his commentary on this passage says : 
“It must, indeed, be confessed, that such a state 
of the country required great discretionary power 
in the sovereign; nor will the same maxims of 
government suit such a rude people, that may be 
proper in a more advanced stage of society. The 
establishment of the star-chamber, or the advance- 
ment of its powers in the reign of Henry VII, might 
have been as wise as the abolition of it in that of 
Charles I.” If then we would not make it neces- 
sary for an arbitrary, irresponsible discretion to be 
reposed in the conscience of a monarch, we should 
inspire the people with virtue to administer their 
own laws :—and how can this be done so effectually 
as by the inculcation of a religion whose least 
eulogium is, that it is a perfect system of mo- 
rality ? 

We shall mention but one other particular wherein 
the Criminal Law has undergone a favorable change, 
and then cease to accumulate instances with which 
the history of the last two centuries is crowded. 

We attribute to the fierce avarice of the king and 
barons that rule of practice which denied to one 
accused of treason or felony the privilege of being 
heard and defended by counsel, while the crown 
was allowed its prosecuting attorney. He, no mat- 
ter how ignorant and unlearned—no matter how 
unskilled in extorting truth from reluctant witnesses ; 
no matter how incapable of sifting evidence and 
unriddling sophistry, was—in a state of trepidation, 
naturally felt when life and death were the stakes 
played for, and such odds to oppose—compelled, in 
a crowded court-room, before the legalized murder- 
ers of the law, decorated in all the blood-dripping 
paraphernalia of office, to rely upon the weak voice 
of innocence to protect his life and honor. But as 
if this was not sufficient to fill up the measure of 
injustice, the poor privilege of proving his inno- 
cence was denied him; for it was the olden law 
that no one charged with treason or felony should 
be permitted to examine witnesses in his behalf. 
In the course of time he was allowed them; but 
they were not sworn, so that their testimony un- 
supported by oath was to be placed in opposition to 
the sworn statements of the witnesses for the 
crown. How naked assertions would be received 
in contradiction to solemn asseverations, we all 
know. But this was not odds enough against the 
accused. He was not even allowed a copy of the 
indictment, by which he might ascertain the nature 
of the offence with which he was charged, and 
against which he had to defend himself. To the 
honor of the last century, by sundry parliamentary 
provisions, the prisoner is allowed counsel, regu- 
larly sworn witnesses, and a copy of the indictment. 
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Thus we have in part accomplished our design. 
We have shown how Christianity influenced the 
Criminal Law ; and we have shown a gradual im- 
provement in it, commencing with the first dawn of 
genuine piety in Britain, and advancing as the dawn 
broke into full daylight. The advance is still 
going on and will go on until Christianity shall have 
reached its full meridian splendor, when, judging 
by the past and the present, we may believe, there 
will be no point in the code so obscure as to be in- 
accessible to its penetrating rays, or so dark, but 
the flood of light that is ever gushing forth from 
this inexhaustible fountain may irradiate it. Un- 
der its cleansing influence, we may hope that ere 
long this code of England, which yet has its bloody 
spots, and which was as crimson, may become 
white as snow, and which, though it hath been red 
like scarlet, will be like wool. In the Christian 
Religion, we may see the bow stretched across the 
jurisprudential horizon, which is the covenant, that 
the laws of England, now that the flood is over, 
shall no more again be deluged with blood. 

We would invite the attention of those who yet 
doubt that the improvements mentioned have been 
wrought by the influence of Christianity, (but attri- 
bute them to other causes exclusive of this,) to other 
times and other lands, in which its merciful in- 
fluence was not and is not felt. Where in anti- 
quity do they find the rights of the people protect- 
ed and made sacred by good laws? Will they 
find them in Sparta, where her youth were taught 
to revel in the luxury of blood, by early staining 
their hands in Helote gore Will they find them in 
Rome in her most refined days, when the masters 
and the fathers were uncontrolled lords over the 
lives of his slaves and his daughters—when a sense- 
less throng revelled in the savage sport of gladia- 
tors, butchering one another for a holiday spectacle t 
Will they find them in Venice, where serfs and 
lords, nobles and peasants, were accused, tried, 
convicted, sentenced and executed, without being 
allowed the privilege of asserting their innocence, 
and without any intimation of their offence until 
the executioner’s hand had commenced its bloody 
office :—where lords offered as an incense to the 

arts the plebeian blood of those whom a cruel des- 
tiny had made their slaves **—Will they find them 
in the unmercifully-administered, unmerciful juris- 
prudence of Russia and Turkey of this day? Or 
rather, do not cruelty to the person and injustice to 
his property emulate each other, and each by 
turns surpass the other? Where on the face of the 
globe will they find the Criminal Code so merci- 


* The anecdote is here alluded to, which is told of one 
of the Medicis. Having employed an artist to paint a 
piece, in which was to be represented a dying man, the 
royal patron ordered a slave to be brought before the pain- 
ter, and a dagger to be plunged into his bosom. It was 
done; and the death-struggle was transferred from the 


ful, and yet so admirable a protection to the inter- 
ests for which it is framed, as in France, England 


and America, the three most truly christianized 
nations of the earth? Do they not see, too, that in 
England they are better than they are in France ; 
and does not genuine Christianity more universally 
prevail in the former than the latter kingdom! Is 
not the criminal polity of America wiser and more 
humane than that of England, who has in this, 
as in many other respects, reversed the order of 
nature and wisely followed the example of her 
wiser offspring And where is the favorite home 
of Religion but here? Here where all creeds are 
tolerated, and all sects protected ! Thisland, in which 
as in a great temple, the pious pilgrim as well as 
the good sojourner, of whatever denomination, of 
whatever faith,— Jew or Gentile, Papist or Protes- 
tant, Greek or Hindoo—may find an altar where 
each may sacrifice to the God of his choice, secure 
from state persecution or private outrage; and 
where, interfering with the creed of no one, he is 
allowed to exercise the rites of his own. In this 
grand Temple, erected for all—this immense Pan- 
theon, though before others than the true God 
the pious but ignorant zealot should, prostrate him- 
self—the inviting voice of Christianity eventually 
draws him to its own shrine, while the altars erect- 
‘ed to other Gods, gradually neglected, with their 
divinities, tumble to the dust. 

But, it may be argued that Religion has walked 
hand in hand with science and the arts; and that to 
these latter, good laws are exclusively to be attri- 
buted ; while the former occupied the place of an 
attendant, who was only admitted to swell the pomp 
and magnificence of their retinue, but whose coun- 
sels were never heard, and whose precepts were 
never heeded. 

To those who espouse this dogma we would say, 
the history of France in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century confutes its fallacy. When 
that kingdom was upon a pinnacle of intellectual 
excellence from which she could look down upon 
the other nations of the earth far beneath her, 
slowly clambering the rugged heights which she, as 
if soaring upon an eagle’s wing, had spurned in her 
heavenward course ; when she was all over glitter- 
ing with the concentrated rays of intellect; when 
her rival neighbors were positively dazzled with 
the unprecedented splendor of her genius :—when 
all the arts of war and peace were crowning her 
with their laurels, she suddenly, and by a demoniac 
whim, wiped out from her statute book all those 
good old laws, which had been accumulating during 
the reigns of sixty-six monarchs, and which are the 
proud and everlasting memorials of the wisdom of 
their framers. By that venerable offspring of pa- 
triotism and experience, improved by a lofty reason, 
the rights of property, the enjoyment of liberty, 
and the security of life were preserved. 





countenance of the expiring victim, to the canvass. 
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them through an ancestral line which mocks ad- 
measurement, should have been held as an old 
family estate, valuable for its priceless richness : 
valuable for the curious but important improve- 
ments which successive generations had made upon 
it; valuable as a token of the considerate affection 
of their parentage; valuable as a monument of 
their fathers’ wisdom ; and, above all, valuable as 
their next best possession. Instead of thus con- 
sidering it, they treated it as an unfeeling heir 
does his patrimonial estates, who commences his 
ill-starred career by disregarding the religious pre- 
cepts which were enjoined upon him as the rule of 
his life, and then ridicules them, and at length re- 
nounces them; disclaims their authority, and in- 
sults their dignity; terminates his wild and infa- 
mous schemes by squandering the lands which his 
ancestors bequeathed to him with the condition 
that they should be transmitted not only wnimpair- 
ed, but improved, to his posterity. This valuable 
and venerable property then—the laws—were, by 
one sweeping edict, aliened—the Laws of Property, 
the Constitutional, and the Criminal Law. With 
the latter only have we todo. ‘This code was ut- 
terly abolished, and substituted by none other. 
Under such a state of things, all the consequences 
that ensued were the legitimate results to be ex- 
pected. By one sweeping forfeiture the property 
of the church was confiscated, without trial, and 
without an apology for the ruthless injury to that 
august institution. Confiscated! And for what? 
Because it existed as the laws established it. And 
to whom was it forfeited? Toa merciless, uncon- 
scionable, greedy banditti of robbers. Their king 
was impeached, arraigned and convicted. Of 
what? Of tyranny? or usurpation? No; but of 
being a king—a king who had yielded, time and 
again, the privileges of his crown to the de- 
mands of his people; who had torn the stoutest 
parts of his armor and its richest ornaments from 
his own person with his own hands and presented 
them to his subjects, as their defence, and their 
wealth, and their glory. Notwithstanding this con- 
cession to popular demands, this populace inhu- 
manly murdered Louis XVI, his queen Marie An- 
toinette, his sister, and the Dauphin, while his hands 
were still extended towards it, holding out precious 
gifts for its acceptance. ‘They who had contemned 
the rights of princes were not to be expected to 
respect those of the people. The assassinations 
committed under the authority of the then existing 
government during the reign of terror, are compu- 
ted to have been one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The confiscations embraced all the property held 
by the church, and by far the greater portion of 
what was owned by the gentry who opposed Dan- 
ton, Marat, and Robespierre. The forms of trials 
were sometimes observed ; but Justice never sat in 
the forum to be insulted by the solemn mockery 
that was going on in those halls consecrated to 





Truth. Shame would sometimes compel the com- 
mittee of safety to acquit the accused; but so lit- 
tle was its authority respected, except when it was 
exercised to swell the torrent of blood that was 
flooding that unhappy land, that he was murdered 
before the eyes of his judges, and the insult to the 
court and the death of the victim both left una- 
venged. 

The committee of security established at Paris, 
with its affiliated societies branching out from the 
parent stem in every direction, spread its boughs 
over the whole country, and covered with one 
thick shadow all France—dark, connected, and 
fearful, unbroken by a ray of justice. At the head 
of the parent society sat that enigma, Robespierre— 
the grand demon in the Pandemonium. By con- 
trivances which evinced an ingenuity that he dis- 
played in no cause but one which was to be bath- 
ed in blood, he held a most intimate communion 
with the remotest parts of the kingdom—rapid as 
the wind, and dreadful as the hurricane. The whole 
kingdom seemed to be one great whispering gallery, 
into any part of which the lowest breathings of 
Robespierre were heard with distinctness. A mur- 
mur against the government, though it were in the 
silence of midnight, and in the sanctuary of home, 
was borne through an hundred channels, borrowing 
sound as it reverberated from mouth to mouth, un- 
til at length it pealed in horrible loudness upon the 
apprehensive ears of him who occupied the cen- 
tre. With that potent wand—as potent as magi- 
cian ever held—the sword, which his right hand 
ever grasped, he hushed the tumult into peace. 
The cause that had disturbed the elements was re- 
moved; and A¢olus sent back to their caverns the 
angry winds. 

Akin to the committee of security, was the com- 
mittee of suspicion, invested with plenary powers 
to imprison all suspected persons sine die. The 
suspected person was pursued to his very hearth, 
which afforded him no shelter from the myrmi- 
dons of tyranny. ‘They who respected not the 
God of Gods, were not to be deterred from their 
wicked purposes, by the frowns of the household 
deities. Such was the state of France in her 
pride of intellectual greatness—when she attempt- 
ed to hurl the Almighty from his throne, as she 
hurled him from the hearts of her citizens. The 
durable and antique edifices erected to the glory of 
the Highest were desecrated, and then consecrated 
to Reason ; and a painted, meretricious opera dancer, 
worshipped as the impersonation of the object of 
their pretended devotion. Their lofty spires, that 
lost themselves in the clouds, seemed silently to 
point to Heaven as the outraged and justly indig- 
nant author of those terrible calamities that filled 
this once gay and happy land with tears, and made 
it as one charnel-house, where her magistrates and 
people were mere worms rioting and revelling in 
the destruction which they were creating, them- 
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selves soon, by a just retribution, to be the prey of 
more powerful but not less filthy and disgusting 
vermin. Those spires seemed to point, too, to the 
abode of the living God as to the place to which 
this deluded land should look for the power that 
could dry those tears, and rob this grave of its sting 
and this universal death of its victory. 

It is true that in all revolutions there are and 
must be excesses ; but Christianity is the best op- 
ponent of disorder and the surest corrector of its 
evils. When the English brought Charles I to 
the block, they retained their religion as the surety 
of public happiness ; and such it proved to be. 
The virtue of the people remained, founded upon 
an enlightened Christianity. The public prospe- 
rity and morality clung to religion while the storm of 
revolution passed over the island, and found a sure 
support—as the vine throws its arms around the 
firm body of the oak, and, confident in the friendly 
assistance of its neighbor, defies the blast and the 
fury of the tempest. It is true that sometimes in- 
justice was done and oppression was practised, but 
the nation as a body retained its senses, and public 
opinion frowned even during the height of tyranny, 
upon those isolated acts of rapine and bloodshed 
which occasionally stained the commonwealth. 
Let then France, during her revolution, prove to 
mankind forever the utter impracticability of main- 
taining good laws without the aid of Christianity, 
be the wisdom and refinement of the people what 
they may. 

With a reverence that partakes of enthusiasm, 
we look upon the laws of England. We see a 
noble castle composed of various edifices, which 
was weak in its construction and of perishable ma- 
terials when it was first built. From the centre of 
this group of buildings has sprung up atower whose 
foundation is of adamant, and whose walls are of 
solid marble—modelled and erected by an Archi- 
tect whose designs know not imperfection, and 
whose masonry is unacquainted with decay. Upon 
this centre building—the religion of Old England— 
have the roofs of the tottering buildings which sur- 
rounded it been made to repose, and their walls 
chained to its sides, and supported by props reclin- 
ing on its foundations. This intimate union, while 
it strengthens the whole, has given a consistency 
of appearance and an order to the building which 
has adorned as much as it fortified it. Changes 
are still being made to induce a close correspon- 
dence with the central tower, and will continue to 
be made; but none which can possibly impair its 

sturdy strength, until some convulsion shall shat- 
ter in ruins the adamantine foundations and marble 
walls of that internal prop on which the whole re- 
poses. Far distant may that day be, God grant! 
Let the Samson that pulls down this edifice be 
none other than Old Time, who shall reserve for 
one struggle the pillars of the universe and the 


PLL THINK OF THEE, LOVE! 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I'll think of thee, love! when the landscape is still, 
And the soft mist is floating from valley and hill ; 
When the mild, rosy beam of the Morning I see, 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


I'll think of thee, love! when the first sound of day 
Scares the bright-pinioned bird from his covert away ; 
For the world’s busy voice has no music for me— 
I’ll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


[ll think of thee, love! when the dark shadows sleep 

On the billows that roll o’er the emerald deep ; 

Like the swift-speeding gale, every thought then shall be— 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


I’ll think of thee, dearest! while thou art afar— 
And I'll liken thy smile to the Night’s fairest star ; 
As the ocean-shell breathes of its home in thé sea, 
So in absence my spirit will murmur of thee! 





AN INFANT'S SPIRIT. 


An infant’s soul,—the sweetest thing of earth, 
To which endowments beautiful are given, 
As might befit a more than mortal birth, — 
What shall it be, when, ’midst its winning mirth, 
And love, and trustfulness, ’tis borne to Heaven ? 
Will it grow into might above the skies ?— 
A spirit of high wisdom, glory, power,— 
A cherub guard of the Eternal Tower, 
With knowledge filled of its vast mysteries 7 
Or will perpetual childhood be its dower?— 
To sport forever, a bright, joyous thing, 
Amid the wonders of the shining thrones, 
Yielding its praise in glad, but feeble tones,— 
A tender dove beneath the Almighty’s wing ? 
Baltimore. 





THE HISTORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


In an age, marked like the present by such signal exam- 
ples of private vice and political profligacy, disguised oft- 
times under an exterior of decorum and public spirit, it 
may not be unprofitable to consult the records of past de- 
pravity, in order to discover the indications, by which the 
man of genuine virtue and the real patriot may be distin- 
guished from the hypocritical pretender. There is no win- 
dow in men’s bosoms, through which we may discern the 
secret purposes and movements of the heart; nor can the 
unskilful multitude pretend, like the phrenological charla- 
tan, to decypher the moral and intellectual character by an 
inspection of the external irregularities of the cranium. 
Ignorant and shortsighted as we are, our only guide in the 
solution of these mysteries must be the imperfect light of 
experience and analogy. But should it happen, that a re- 
probate, stung by remorse or insensible to shame, lays bare 
the hidden recesses of wickedness, and exposes to view the 
foul tissue of selfish and vicious motives by which his ac- 
tions were prompted, such a case would furnish at once an 
experimentum crucis, illustrating the causes of those moral 
phenomena, which have so often baffled the researches of 
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mankind, and establishing the eternal connection between 
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them through an ancestral line which mocks ad- 
measurement, should have been held as an old 
family estate, valuable for its priceless richness : 
valuable for the curious but important improve- 
ments which successive generations had made upon 
it; valuable as a token of the considerate affection 
of their parentage; valuable as a monument of 
their fathers’ wisdom ; and, above all, valuable as 
their next best possession. Instead of thus con- 
sidering it, they treated it as an unfeeling heir 
does his patrimonial estates, who commences his 
ill-starred career by disregarding the religious pre- 
cepts which were enjoined upon him as the rule of 
his life, and then ridicules them, and at length re- 
nounces them; disclaims their authority, and in- 
sults their dignity; terminates his wild and infa- 
mous schemes by squandering the lands which his 
ancestors bequeathed to him with the condition 
that they should be transmitted not only wnimpair- 
ed, but improved, to his posterity. ‘This valuable 
and venerable property then—the laws—were, by 
one sweeping edict, aliened—the Laws of Property, 
the Constitutional, and the Criminal Law. With 
the latter only have we todo. This code was ut- 
terly abolished, and substituted by none other. 
Under such a state of things, all the consequences 
that ensued were the legitimate results to be ex- 
pected. By one sweeping forfeiture the property 
of the church was confiscated, without trial, and 
without an apology for the ruthless injury to that 
august institution. Confiscated! And for what? 
Because it existed as the laws established it. And 
to whom was it forfeited? Toa merciless, uncon- 
scionable, greedy banditti of robbers. Their king 
was impeached, arraigned and convicted. Of 
what? Of tyranny? or usurpation? No; but of 
being a king—a king who had yielded, time and 
again, the privileges of his crown to the de- 
mands of his people; who had torn the stoutest 
parts of his armor and its richest ornaments from 
his own person with his own hands and presented 
them to his subjects, as their defence, and their 
wealth, and their glory. Notwithstanding this con- 
cession to popular demands, this populace inhu- 
manly murdered Louis XVI, his queen Marie An- 
toinette, his sister, and the Dauphin, while his hands 
were still extended towards it, holding out precious 
gifts for its acceptance. ‘They who had contemned 
the rights of princes were not to be expected to 
respect those of the people. The assassinations 
committed under the authority of the then existing 
government during the reign of terror, are compu- 
ted to have been one hundred and fifty thousand. 
The confiscations embraced all the property held 
by the church, and by far the greater portion of 
what was owned by the gentry who opposed Dan- 
ton, Marat, and Robespierre. The forms of trials 
were sometimes observed ; but Justice never sat in 
the forum to be insulted by the solemn mockery 
that was going on in those halls consecrated to 





Truth. Shame would sometimes compe] the com- 
mittee of safety to acquit the accused ; but so lit- 
tle was its authority respected, except when it was 
exercised to swell the torrent of blood that was 
flooding that unhappy land, that he was murdered 
before the eyes of his judges, and the insult to the 
court and the death of the victim both left una- 
venged. 

The committee of security established at Paris, 
with its affiliated societies branching out from the 
parent stem in every direction, spread its boughs 
over the whole country, and covered with one 
thick shadow all France—dark, connected, and 
fearful, unbroken by a ray of justice. At the head 
of the parent society sat that enigma, Robespierre— 
the grand demon in the Pandemonium. By con- 
trivances which evinced an ingenuity that he dis- 
played in no cause but one which was to be bath- 
ed in blood, he held a most intimate communion 
with the remotest parts of the kingdom—rapid as 
the wind, and dreadful as the hurricane. The whole 
kingdom seemed to be one great whispering gallery, 
into any part of which the lowest breathings of 
Robespierre were heard with distinctness. A mur- 
mur against the government, though it were in the 
silence of midnight, and in the sanctuary of home, 
was borne through an hundred channels, borrowing 
sound as it reverberated from mouth to mouth, un- 
til at length it pealed in horrible loudness upon the 
apprehensive ears of him who occupied the cen- 
tre. With that potent wand—as potent as magi- 
cian ever held—the sword, which his right hand 
ever grasped, he hushed the tumult into peace. 
The cause that had disturbed the elements was re- 
moved; and A®olus sent back to their caverns the 
angry winds. 

Akin to the committee of security, was the com- 
mittee of suspicion, invested with plenary powers 
to imprison all suspected persons sine die. The 
suspected person was pursued to his very hearth, 
which afforded him no shelter from the myrmi- 
dons of tyranny. They who respected not the 
God of Gods, were not to be deterred from their 
wicked purposes, by the frowns of the household 
deities. Such was the state of France in her 
pride of intellectual greatness—when she attempt- 
ed to hurl the Almighty from his throne, as she 
hurled him from the hearts of her citizens. The 
durable and antique edifices erected to the glory of 
the Highest were desecrated, and then consecrated 
to Reason ; and a painted, meretricious opera dancer, 
worshipped as the impersonation of the object of 
their pretended devotion. Their lofty spires, that 
lost themselves in the clouds, seemed silently to 
point to Heaven as the outraged and justly indig- 
nant author of those terrible calamities that filled 
this once gay and happy land with tears, and made 
it as one charnel-house, where her magistrates and 
people were mere worms rioting and revelling in 
the destruction which they were creating, them- 
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selves soon, by a just retribution, to be the prey of 
more powerful but not less filthy and disgusting 
vermin. Those spires seemed to point, too, to the 
abode of the living God as to the place to which 
this deluded land should look for the power that 
could dry those tears, and rob this grave of its sting 
and this universal death of its victory. 

It is true that in all revolutions there are and 
must be excesses ; but Christianity is the best op- 
ponent of disorder and the surest corrector of its 
evils. When the English brought Charles I to 
the block, they retained their religion as the surety 
of public happiness; and such it proved to be. 
The virtue of the people remained, founded upon 
an enlightened Christianity. The public prospe- 
rity and morality clung to religion while the storm of 
revolution passed over the island, and found a sure 
support—as the vine throws its arms around the 
firm body of the oak, and, confident in the friendly 
assistance of its neighbor, defies the blast and the 
fury of the tempest. It is true that sometimes in- 
justice was done and oppression was practised, but 
the nation as a body retained its senses, and public 
opinion frowned even during the height of tyranny, 
upon those isolated acts of rapine and bloodshed 
which occasionally stained the commonwealth. 
Let then France, during her revolution, prove to 
mankind forever the utter impracticability of main- 
taining good laws without the aid of Christianity, 
be the wisdom and refinement of the people what 
they may. 

With a reverence that partakes of enthusiasm, 
we look upon the laws of England. We see a 
noble castle composed of various edifices, which 
was weak in its construction and of perishable ma- 
terials when it was first built. From the centre of 
this group of buildings has sprung up atower whose 
foundation is of adamant, and whose walls are of 
solid marble—modelled and erected by an Archi- 
tect whose designs know not imperfection, and 
whose masonry is unacquainted with decay. Upon 
this centre building—the religion of Old England— 
have the roofs of the tottering buildings which sur- 
rounded it been made to repose, and their walls 
chained to its sides, and supported by props reclin- 
ing on its foundations. This intimate union, while 
it strengthens the whole, has given a consistency 
of appearance and an order to the building which 
has adorned as much as it fortified it. Changes 
are still being made to induce a close correspon- 
dence with the central tower, and will continue to 
be made; but none which can possibly impair its 
sturdy strength, until some convulsion shall shat- 
ter in ruins the adamantine foundations and marble 
walls of that internal prop on which the whole re- 
poses. Far distant may that day be, God grant! 
Let the Samson that pulls down this edifice be 
none other than Old Time, who shall reserve for 
one struggle the pillars of the universe and the 
pillars of the law. 


Vo.. VI—18 


’'LL THINK OF THEE, LOVE! 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


I'll think of thee, love ! when the landscape is still, 
And the soft mist is floating from valley and hill ; 
When the mild, rosy beam of the Morning I see, 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


I'll think of thee, love! when the first sound of day 
Scares the bright-pinioned bird from his covert away ; 
For the world’s busy voice has no music for me— 
I'll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


I'll think of thee, love! when the dark shadows sleep 

On the billows that roll o’er the emerald deep ; 

Like the swift-speeding gale, every thought then shall be— 
I’ll think of thee, dearest—and only of thee ! 


I’ll think of thee, dearest! while thou art afar— 
And I'll liken thy smile to the Night’s fairest star ; 
As the ocean-shell breathes of its home in thé sea, 
So in absence my spirit will murmar of thee! 





AN INFANT'S SPIRIT. 


An infant’s soul,—the sweetest thing of earth, 
To which endowments beautiful are given, 
As might befit a more than mortal birth,— 
What shall it be, when, ’midst its winning mirth, 
And love, and trustfulness, ’tis borne to Heaven ? 
Will it grow into might above the skies ?— 
A spirit of high wisdom, glory, power,— 
A cherub guard of the Eternal Tower, 
With knowledge filled of its vast mysteries 7 
Or will perpetual childhood be its dower?— 
To sport forever, a bright, joyous thing, 
Amid the wonders of the shining thrones, 
Yielding its praise in glad, but feeble tones,— 
A tender dove beneath the Almighty’s wing ? 
Baltimore. 





THE HISTORY OF AN ADVENTURER. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


In an age, marked like the present by such signal exam- 
ples of private vice and political profligacy, disguised oft- 
times under an exterior of decorum and public spirit, it 
may not be unprofitable to consult the records of past de- 
pravity, in order to discover the indications, by which the 
man of genuine virtue and the real patriot may be distin- 
guished from the hypocritical pretender. There is no win- 
dow in men’s bosoms, through which we may discern the 
secret purposes and movements of the heart; nor can the 
unskilful multitude pretend, like the phrenological charla- 
tan, to decypher the moral and intellectual character by an 
inspection of the external irregularities of the cranium. 
Ignorant and shortsighted as we are, our only guide in the 
solution of these mysteries must be the imperfect light of 
experience and analogy. But should it happen, that a re- 
probate, stung by remorse or insensible to shame, lays bare 
the hidden recesses of wickedness, and exposes to view the 
foul tissue of selfish and vicious motives by which his ac- 
tions were prompted, such a case would furnish at once an 
experimentum crucis, illustrating the causes of those moral 





phenomena, which have so often baffled the researches of 
mankind, and establishing the eternal connection between 
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The 


selfishness in principle and profligacy in practice. 
world teems with examples of enterprising knaves, who, by 
some obscure path, have climbed the loftiest heights of dis- 
tinction, nor is it possible to trace the course of these rep- 
tiles, till from some dark recess they suddenly emerge into 
notice. To arrest the progress of such vermin, or to destroy 
their capacity for mischief, we must know their habits and 


their haunts. A full development of their nature and in- 
stincts, by one of the tribe, would, therefore, bea valuable 
accession to the history of those animals, who have been 
permitted, by an inscrutable arrangement of Providence, to 
disturb, in appearance at least, the moral and physica! gov- 
ernment of the world. Let it not be supposed, that the ex- 
hibition of depravity, denuded of those specious disguises 
with which it is usually cloaked, would contaminate the 
moral sense of mankind. That 


“Vice is a monster of such horrid mein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen,” 


is a proposition not so inconsistent with experience, as, at 
first view, might be imagined. [ those instances where 
the conduct of men seems to contradict this charitable view 
of human nature, they have generally been deceived by the 
sophistry of their own passions, or the artifices of design- 
ing knaves. It is by concealing their real character and 
motives under some plausible pretext of public or private 
virtue, that those, who act exclusively on the selfish system, 
succeed in securing the favor and confidence of mankind. 
Hypocrisy, it has been well said, is the homage which vice 
pays to virtue, and it must be confessed, that this spurious 
homage, the dictate of self-interest, is frequently mistaken 
by the superficial obsefver for the spontaneous effusion of 
the heart. The meed due only to real worth, is thus award- 
ed by the erroneous judgment of men to consummate du- 
plicity. Yet however depraved, in our present degenerate 
state, may be our principles and propensities, there is still 
imprinted on the hearts of the bulk of mankind a deep and 
abiding veneration for moral excellence, (the faint image of 
original innocence not yet effaced,) and a corresponding 
abhorrence of moral deformity. An act of generosity or 
benevolence kindles the enthusiasm and commands the 
unbought applause of the multitude, while, indignant at the 
spectacle of moral injustice, it often smites, with summary 
and lawless vengeance, fraud, tyranny, and ingratitude. 
These irregular ebullitions of violence, dangerous and in- 
excusable as they are, and frequently converted by the cun- 
ning of a few to the promotion of their own base schemes 
of interest or revenge, are usually, with the mass, the ef- 
fect of an honest, misguided resentment, excited by some 
real or supposed infraction of right. Bad men sometimes 
enjoy a transient popularity, because their characters are 
misunderstood ; but let the veil of prejudice or dissimula- 
tion which covers their vices be once withdrawn, and the 
sense of rectitude inherent in human nature will stigmatize 
the detected knave with merited reprobation. 

This train of reflection was suggested to me by the auto- 
biography of a man of some talent, and formerly of dis- 
tinction, which accidentally fell into my hands. Having, 
from authentic sources, known something of this man’s ca- 
reer, | was struck with the audacious boldness with which 
he avows sentiments and principles of action, that, however 
common, are seldom acknowledged, and the undoubting as- 
surance with which he derives his own success in life from 
a steadfast adherence to these profligate maxims. Ap- 
prized that the gleam of delusive prosperity, in which he 
exults as the fruit of his principles and his address, had 
been quenched by a series of calamities, the natural conse- 
quences of his crimes, and that the wave of popularity, on 
which he fancied himselftriumphantly Nding, had suddenly 
subsided, leaving him a miserable wreck, “the scorn and 
by-word of the world,” his biography, in my judgment, 








furnished an instructive lesson, teaching the hollowness and 
futility of those deceitful hopes, by which men, destitute of 
moral principle, are lured into the abyss of infamy and 
crime. I thought, therefore, that the publication of his 
manuscript might impart some interest to the pages of the 
Messenger, and that, if any should deem the doctrines and 
arguments of this bold, bad man, pernicious in their ten- 
dency, and calculated to mislead weak and unreflecting 
minds, an antidote to the mischief would be found in the 
sequel of his story, which would exhibit him stripped of all 
those advantages so long the objects of his guilty pursuit, 
deserted and betrayed by the sycophants of his prosperity, 
and, more cutting still, by his own child, and writhing un- 
der the anguish of remorse and disappointed ambition. In- 
deed, a conclusive refutation of his opinions, however plau- 
sibly defended, would be furnished, I should suppose, by 
their very extravagance, by the execrable maxims to which 
they lead, the total disorganization of social and civil socie- 
ty, which their general prevalence must inevitably produce ; 
nor can I believe, that any mind, properly constituted, could 
be seduced into their adoption. To young men, especially, 
the cold, selfish, calculating policy, recommended and 
pra¢tised by the Adventurer, would, I am sure, present no 
allurements. In the genial season of youth, the passions 
are ardent and generous, and there is a strong belief in the 
reality of virtue. Burning with admiration of all that is 
great and noble, reposing with unsuspicious confidence on 
the sincerity of men, and revelling in the delights of love 
and friendship, the heart then shrinks with abhorrence from 
the bare semblance of fraud or circumvention. Such feel- 
ings as these must be strangers to the disciples of a man 
who inculcates a total distrust of human virtue, who makes 
self-interest the only rational guide of human.conduct, who 
holds deceit and treachery to be legitimate modes of action, 
and who laughs at love and friendship as delusions. The 
writings most dangerous to youthful morals are those which 
paint in glowing colors the delights of vicious gratification, 
or which delineate men of great energies and brilliant vir- 
tues, hurried by the impetuosity of their passions into fla- 
grant breaches of morality. Such portraitures inflame the 
susceptible imagination of youth, always too prone to make 
its own unbridled impulses an excuse for self-indulgence, 
and instil the pernicious heresy, that vehement passions are 
the necessary adjuncts of eminent virtue, and palliate the 
grossest enormities. Such tendencies are not imputable to 
the writings of the Adventurer. There is nothing meretri- 
cious, nothing alluring in his picture of vice. Itis acoarse, 
vulgar figure, more like a camp trull, than a Ninon d’En- 
clos. In his choice of life, he is determined, not by the im- 
pulse of his passions, but by a cool calculation of profit and 
loss. He scoffs at all the charities which bind men togeth- 
er, all the affections which sweeten and endear existence, 
and makes interest the pole-star of his career. Upon his 
principles, men would degenerate into an animal as fierce, 
unsocial and insidious as the tiger or hyena. Yet some, 
bewildered by metaphysical subtleties, might be so blind as 
to embrace his principles from conviction, and others, al- 
ready depraved, might seek in his arguments a plausible 
vindication of their vices. ‘To such, the sequel to the life of 
the Adventurer will demonstrate, that talent, undirected by 
moral principle, may prosper for a season, but that certain 
disaster awaits it, not more from the treachery of others, 
than from its own ungoverned propensities ; and that, when 
it experiences the inconstancy of fortune, it will be con- 
demned, like Philoctetes in the isle of Lemnos, to languish 
in solitude under wounds self-inflicted and immedicable, 
“the living ulcer of a corroding memory,” unassuaged by 
the balm of human sympathy. 

In his theory of moral sentiments, the Adventurer main- 
tains, that, whatever color of justice or benevolence it may 
assume, all human conduct is in fact referable to self, to 
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some proximate view of personal advantage or gratification ; 
and it must be acknowledged, that he testified, in his own 
practice, his confidence in the truth of his principles. 
Hence we may infer, that when a man professes similar 
doctrines, and ascribes the noblest and most generous ac- 
tions to interested motives, his sentiments reflect in truth 
the feelings of his own bosom, and betray the baseness of 
their origin. A man who avows and acts on an opinion so 
degrading to the dignity of human nature, should be regard- 
ed as hostis humani generis, a monster, dead to all the social 
affections, who only consorts with his kind that he may 
pillage or betray them. The intelligent reader must per- 
ceive in these pages striking proofs of the demoralizing in- 
fluence of this pernicious doctrine, nor wil! he require any 
suggestion of mine to deduce the salutary lessons which 
they inculcate. If it succeed in making this dogma of a soi- 
disant philosophy as odious as it is grovelling and falla- 
cious, the principal aim of the present publication will have 
been accomplished. D. 


PART L. 


Why, who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the very very means do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I say, the city woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 
Who can come in, and say, that I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbor? 

. Or what is he of basest function, 
That says his bravery is not on my cost, 
(Thinking that I mean him,) but therein suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech? 
There then ; How, what then? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong’d him: if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong’d himself ; if he be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild goose flies, 
Unclaim’d of any man. 
As You Like It. Act 2. Scene 7. 


When we remark any uncommon instance of success in 
the pursuits of business or ambition, we naturally inquire, 
by what arts, or by what accidents of fortune, has the lucky 
adventurer contrived to escape the disasters and surmount. 
the difficulties which usually defeat the enterprizes of men. 
Our curiosity is the more keenly excited, when the subject 
of our observation has emerged from indigence and obscu- 
rity to wealth and distinction. We explore the adventures 
of his early life, we examine the peculiar traits of his mind 
and character, to discover the causes of his extraordinary 
rise. * Our researches serve only to confirm the remark of 
Oxenstiern, that very little wisdom is required in the conduct 
of human affairs. We perceive, that the most brilliant ac- 
quisitions are more frequently the fruit of fortuitous circum- 
stances, than of industry or forecast; and that genius and 
virtue, those vaunted idols of the poet and philosopher, are 
far less cortain passports to success, than the dextrous cun 
ning and persevering selfishness, which make the folly and 
weaknesses of mankind subservient to their advancement. 
The caterpillar, to-use a common figure, attains the highest 
pinnacles with as much certainty as the eagle. The one is 
struck down by the gun of the fowler ; the other passes on 
its obscure path, unenvied and unnoticed, till the sunshine 
of prosperity transforms the filthy grub into the gaudy butter- 
fly. Are itscolors less brilliant or less admired, because it 
has been hatched and nourished in a dung-hill?. Let not 
those, therefore, despair, whose moral and intellectual pre- 
tensions are humble, but whose passions are as ardent as 
the most gifted of ourspecies. It is not merit, but address, 
which mostfrequently secures the gifts of fame and fortune. 


History has lavished its highest eulogies on many, whose 
pre-eminence was acquired by ductility and pradence, rath- 
er than virtue or talent. It is true, that these cases of un- 
merited distinction are, for the most part, the offspring of 
cotemporary favor and partiality, and that time usually re- 
verses the erroneous judgments of men. But numerous ex- 
amples might be adduced, where the wave of popular pre- 
judice, which has wafted crafty mediocrity to power and 
consequence, has continued to roll on with undiminished 
force long after the causes which imparted its first impulse 
have ceased to operate. Is it certain, then, that those illus- 
trious names, upon whom history has bestowed such un- 
bounded praise, are really the giants of intellect and models 
of purity, that we are accustomed to suppose? Seen 
through a different medium, Armold might have been the pa- 
triot, and Washington the traitor. The multitude joins, 
with the same unreflecting vehemence, in the hiss of re- 
proach and the aeclamations of applause. 

No one, it has been justly remarked, is a great man to his 
valet-de-chambre, and the reason is evident. It is because 
the familiarity of domestic intercourse exhibits the charac- 
ter naked and exposed, disrobed of those artificial integu- 
ments, those theatrical disguises, under which men strive to 
hide their infirmities and deceive the eyes of the multitude. 
Strip greatness of adventitious advantages, of cant and 
grimace, of the pomp and circumstance of office and of 
wealth, and you leave it a poor, forked, featherless biped, not 
more dignified, and scarcely less laughable, than the re- 
doubted Justice Shallow. We know with what “base mat- 
ter” party spirit frequently illuminates its idols; and may 
not that delusive glare have sometimes misled the most im- 
partial historians? But even were it otherwise, how empty 
and worthless is mere posthumous fame, that phantom, 
which has lured so many wild enthusiasts to sacrifice ease, 
pleasure, health, for the vain hope, when they are no longer 
sensible of applause, of filling a niche in the temple of glo- 
ry! A wise man directs his ambition to the attainment of 
things which minister to present enjoyment. The plaudits 
of posterity concern him as little as those of the inhabitants 
of Loo Choo. 

If, as Hobbes affirmed, man is so organized as to delight in 
perpetual warfare, he best fulfils the design of his creation, 
who, unmoved by chimerical visions of benevolence, re- 
gards his fellow creatures as lawful prey, to be subdued by 
force, or circumvented by fraud, as may most effectually 
promote his peculiar interests. Such aman, as Touchstone 
would say, is a natural philosopher. It cannot be criminal 
to gratify our passions, else wherefore were they implanted ? 
Power, wealth, influence, are only desirable as they con- 
duce to that object. If the end be lawful, the means ne- 
cessary to its attainment must be justifiable. The end of 
all our pursuits, veil it under what pretences we may, is 
happiness ; not the happiness of the species, but the indi- 
vidual. We have a natural, indefeasible right to promote 
that happiness in our own way. If it be objected, that I 
employ vicious means to effect improper purposes, I an- 
swer, like Shylock, that it is my humor, which I have pre- 
cisely the same right to consult, as he, who, seeking his own 
gratification, aims at objects supposed to be meritorious, 
by means that the unco gude are pleased to call virtuous. 

In this enlightened age, no one would embrace the ridicu- 
lous dogmas of the stoic, and imagine happiness to consist 
in resisting all the impulses of nature. The pleasure de- 
rived from yielding to those impulses, sufficiently demon- 
strates, that we were intended to indulge them. If we 
want the capacity of obtaining that indulgence by direct 
means, we but conform to the analogies of nature in stri- 
ving by artifice and cunning to grasp the great object of all 
human exertion. To deny this, were to maintain that it is 
lawful to seek happiness, yet culpable to pursue the only 





course by which it is attainable. The ties of blood and 
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friendship, the abstractions of morality, the dreams of phi- 
lanthropy, and all the multiplied prejudices, with which a 
vain philosophy would fetter our freeborn reason, have been 
long exploded in practice by men of the world. A prudent 
regard tothese fantasies may be tolerated while they inter- 
pose no obstacle to the successful prosecution of our inter- 
ests ; but he, who, from a preposterous reverence for such 
delusions, incurs pain and privation, acts as absurdly as the 
idolatrous Hindu, who prostrates himself to be crushed be- 
neath the car of Juggernaut. 

The man of virtue is the slave of reputation; but repu- 
tation is only valuable because it commands attention and 
respect. Does not every day’s experience evince, that 
wealth and power, however acquired, are courted, and fol- 
lowed with far more observance, than that self-denying in- 
tegrity, which relinquishes present enjoyment for an idle 
dream, that is never realized? Andof what benefit is this 
boasted reputation, so keenly pursued, yet so rarely merited, 
to the pauper in his hovel ? 


Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it, 


Why then this painful and unprofitable struggle with the 
dictates of nature, when fame, all that a wise man should 
covet, may be purchased with gold, or extorted by power, 
without plucking a single flower from the garland of plea- 
sure? These principles lie upon the surface, and are intel- 
ligible to the meanest capacity. They are rooted in that 
universal sub-stratum of human action, the love of self, and 
require no dee; metaphysical research to develop or ex- 
plain them. A man needonly look into his own bosom, and 
he discerns the rudiments of a philosophy more practical 
than was ever taught by Plato or Epictetus. Disdaining the 
inventions of pretended wisdom, which exacts a purity as 
impracticable as superfluous, he obeys those instincts which 
our common mother has implanted as the unerring guides of 
our conduct. Strange that a doctrine so obvious, and prac- 
tised by men in all ages of the world, should never have 
found a place among the novelties of philosophical specula- 
tion. Fable describes truth as concealed in the bottom of a 
well, and, from some such conception of the difficulty and 
mystery that encompass it, we overlook the evidences of its 
existence around and within us, in pursuit of some fantastic 
and recondite hypothesis, repugnant alike to nature and 
common sense. 

This age has been signalized by its mechanical inven- 
tions ; but, in future times, it will be far more celebrated for 
the rejection of those hoary prejudices, that have so long 
shackled the progress of reason, and kept men forever halt- 
ing between their own untutored impulses and the dogmas 
of soi-disant philosophy. I am happy to observe, that the 
aspiring spirits of the present day have adopted more liberal 
and enlightened maxims, and boldly renounced the dominion 
of that scrupulous casuistry, whose meshes, “ like the web of 
the spider, entangle only the small flies, while the great ones 
break through.” Ihave always despised that system, which, 
under the specious names of morals and religion, controls 
the unthinking multitude, through prejudice or superstition, 
as a device of fraud or enthusiasm, inconsistent with the 
freedom, and offensive to the dignity of human nature. Un- 
restrained by such narrow and arbitrary notions, I have 
risen, witha moderate share of capacity, from the depths of 
obscurity, to wealth, power, and distinction. The occupa- 
tion of sketching the scenes of my past life, of retracing 
the outlines of events which time had nearly effaced from 
my memory, has beguiled the tedium of my old age; and the 
vicissitudes of my history would, I doubt not, de fraught 
with both instruction and amusement to my young cotem- 
poraries, who are now eagerly thronging every avenue to 
fame and fortune. The good of mankind (a pretext under 





which men often disguise their selfish purposes) has had 
very little influence on my actions, and, therefore, it is by 
no means certain, that any supposed benefit to others will 
ever induce me to expose these pages to the public view. 
That event, should it ever happen, will, probably, be post- 
poned to a period when I shall be wholly insensible to the 
terrors of criticism. In this review of the past, though I 
perceive nothing in my conduct not clearly defensible on 
principles of right reason, yet, I confess, that some inci- 
dents have awakened involuntary compunctions, which all 
my philosophy has been unable to allay. These rebellious 
feelings furnish a striking example of the force of early im- 
pressions, which cling to us in despite of the dictates of 
reason and the monitions of experience. 

The son of a nobleman, who prided himself on the dig- 
nity of his birth, has been styled in derision, “the accident 
of an aecident.” My case might much more aptly be re- 
ferred to the chapter of accidents; for 1 was a foundling, 
and, in the emphatic language of the common law, the son 
of nobody My parents, finding my birth a reproach to their 
reputations, very prudently resolved to get rid of so disa- 
greeable an incumbrance, and, before the affair took wind, 


Push’d me from shore, 
And launch’d me into life withont an oar. 


I do not complain of their abandonment, for, in like cir- 
cumstances, I should, probably, have acted as they did. 
The care of our offspring, when unattended with misery or 
disgrace, is the dictate of nature, and is, therefore, com- 
mendable. But I can see no reason, why the circumstance 
of our having given existence to a child imposes the neces- 
sity of sacrificing our fame or happiness for its preserva- 
tion. If the safety of the mother is supposed to require it, 
the attendants of a female do not hesitate to destroy the 
life of an unborn infant; and, if it were essential to our 
own security ina shipwreck, we would be clearly justified, 
on the principle of self-preservation, in thrusting our own 
child from the plank to which we were clinging. Granting 
the moral innocence of such a deed in these cases, then, 
by parity of reason, it must be equally excusable to prevent 
the loss of reputation. My parents were not constrained 
to avail themselves of this principle to its utmost extent. 
By adopting a middle course, they effected their object 
without compromising their consciences, if, indeed, that 
bugbear of timid souls ever gave them any uneasiness. 
During a cool night, in the month of October, they caused 
me to be deposited in a basket at the door of John Thomp- 
son, arespectable farmer in lower Virginia. Antiquity fur- 
nishes two examples of infants, committed to the same frail 
conveyance, who were destined, in after life, to act an im- 
portant part in the world, to become law-givers, and the 
founders of powerful commonwealths. However brilliant 
the destiny betokened by this coincidence, unlike my great 
prototypes, I was indebted for my preservation, not to the 
miraculous care of a wolf, or the tenderness of a king’s 
daughter, but to the warm-hearted benevolence of the far- 
mer aforesaid. The feeble wail of an infant arrested his 
attention as he opened his door in the morning, and, ob- 
serving the basket, he discovered a new-born babe, whose 
faint spark of life was nearly extinguished by cold and fam- 
ine. Fortunately for me, Mr. Thompson was one of those 
weak, simple creatures, who are dupes to the antiquated 
idea, that charity is a duty to be performed at any expense 
of trouble or inconvenience. The cry of misery never en- 
countered his ear in vain, and, on the present occasion, his 
sympathies were doubly enlisted by the helplessness and 
desolation of the poor infant, thus abandoned by the vice 
and cruelty of its parents, and exposed, at that tender age, 
half-clad, to the bleak temperature of an. October night. 
Such an act argued a perfect indifference to its fate, and 
was little less criminal than actual infanticide. He has- 
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tened with the child to his wife’s chamber, fearing it might 
expire before the measures necessary to its restoration 
could be applied. The whole house was now in a bustle, 
and all “means and appliances” were immediately put in 


= 


his mind, that they could be dispelled neither by observa- 
tion nor experience. With a wife and three infant daugh- 
ters, he had contrived, by dint of industry and economy, to 
live in comfort and independence on his moderate property; 


requisition to recall my wasted animation. The activity of | and yet, slender as his means were, he resolved not to de- 


Mrs. Thompson, never weary with well-doing, was indefati- 
gable till 1 was made warm and comfortable, and supplied 
with suitable nourishment. 

Though my parents had sent me literally naked into the 
world, reckless of my fate, and without the slightest pro- 
vision for my sustenance and education, they had unde- 
signedly bestowed on me a most valuable inheritance, in a 
healthy, robust constitution. I throve apace under the fos- 
tering care of Mrs. Thompson. Having no son of her own, 
and being naturally of an affectionate disposition, she soon 
conceived for me the tenderest attachment. Relieved from 
all apprehension of my death, Mr. Thompson had now 
leisure to speculate on the cause and consequences of this 
strange and scandalous proceeding. 


sert the foundling, whose friendless and destitute condition 
appealed so strongly to his feelings. There were no orphan 
asylums in those days, and, even if there had been, he 
would have thought his duty very imperfectly performed, by 
exposing a promising child to the moral contagion and cold- 
blooded tyranny of these public establishments. His wife 
and himself had long vainly coveted the birth of a son. 
This child, he thought, would fill the void in their affections, 
caused by this disappointment; and, as their prospect for 
more children was slender, (their youngest daughter being 
then three years old,) he could be reared with little incon- 
venience as a member of his own family. 

I was christened Anthony Newman, a name significant of 
the mystery of my birth, and which, by attracting attention 


In all situations and societies, female peccadillos of this | to that circumstance, might lead hereafter to the discovery 
kind are sure to produce a great sensation. The unfortu-|of my parents. Being nursed by Mrs. Thompson, with 
nate Magdalen, on such occasions, is pursued with the most | great care and tenderness, I soon became a thrifty, lively, 
inveterate rancor by her own sex, and consigned, with un-| and handsome child, and gained such a hold on the affec- 
relenting rigor, to the deepest pit of infamy. Whether all| tions of my protector, that he determined to give me the best 
this clamor among the ladies proceeds from actual abhor-| education his finances would justify. This was the first 
rence of the crime, or the love of scandal, or from a wishto| important advantage that I derived from my good looks. 
impress the world with a high idea of their own purity, as | In after life, I have always found my personal comeliness a 
cowards blustex to conceal their timidity, it might be invidi-| most persuasive and influential attribute with men, and 
ous to determine. The torrent of vituperation, too, is al-| still more with women. Exhibit Apollyon himself, divest- 
ways the more copious and noisy, when curiosity is whet-| ed of horn and hoof, in the semblance of a handsome man, 
ted by circumstances of mystery, or when the affair has oc-| and the fiend, 1 doubt not, would find favor in the eyes of 
curred in an unfre quented district. An event, so unusual in| the fair sex. 
that quiet, sequestered neigborhood, created the most intense| About two years after I was received into Mr. Thompson’s 
interest. It was a theme of perpetual discussion of the | family, his wife presented him with another daughter. The 
gossips, and such was the impression it produced, that even| three elder girls were delighted with little Anty, and, in- 
the most sedate, though not addicted to scandal, partook of | deed, I was the general favorite of the whole household. 
the general excitement. The authors of this deed could| Even then the germ of that address, which I have since 
scarcely have eluded the lynx-eyed vigilance of the enraged | employed so successfully in the management of men, be- 
multitude, had not the precautions to prevent discovery | gan to be unfolded. Few could resist my importunities, 
been exceedingly well-concerted. All efforts to penetrate | even at that early period, when I strove to coax them to my 
the mystery were unavailing. The strictest investigation | childish purposes. The interval between my infancy and 
furnished not even a trace of suspicion, that pointed to the | manhood was chequered by no events of any importance, 
real offenders. Proceeding upon presumptions, in the ab-| The mystery of my birth was still unravelled, and no cir- 


sence of more direct proof, it was unanimously concluded 


,| Cumstance indicated that my parents took any interest in 


that the child was the fruit of illicit love, and that it must | me, or that they even existed. Mr. Thompson’s daughters 


bea case of aggravated guilt : for no female, it was argued 


,| grew up to womanhood, and still manifested towards me the 


unless the motives for concealment were uncommonly | strongest marks of sisterly regard. 

powerful, could so far stifle the yearnings of maternal affec-| At the age of ten, I was sent to school, where I exhibited 
tion as to hazard the life of her infant. Having settled| an uncommon dexterity in all athletic games and exercises, 
these points to their satisfaction, the gossips aforesaid found | became an adept in the petty gaming practised among boys, 
inexhaustible materials in the future for ingenious surmise | and was dreaded by my comrades for my courage and 
and conjecture. Had the parents of this foundling aban-| shrewdness. Atthe same time, I discovered such an apti- 
doned it forever? or would they reclaim it at some conve-| tude in the acquisition of knowledge, that Mr. Thompson 
nient season? or would they secretly supply the expenses | thought my capacity entitled to the benefit of a collegiate 
of its nurture and education? were questions, which there | education. He sent me accordingly to the college of Wil- 
were no means of resolving, and which, of course, gave rise | liam and Mary, where I had more ample opportunities for 


to endless debate. 


the cultivation of my talents, and a larger theatre for the 


Mr. Thompson, though usually averse to such discussions, | indulgence of my passions. My amusements were less 
took an active part in these inquiries. He was stimulated | harmless than at school, and soon degenerated into the 
both by indignation and humanity to detect the actors in| grossest dissipation and debauchery. Though dependant 
what he deemed a dark and infamous transaction, to compel | for my pecuniary supplies on a man whose liberality was 
them to own and do justice to their child, and perhaps (for | purely gratuitous, I did not scruple to apply to Mr. Thomp- 
selfishness lies at the root of actions apparently the most | son for most extravagant advances, when gaming or other ex- 
disinterested) a lurking anxiety to rid himself of a burthen, | penses had exhausted my ordinary allowance, and involved 
so unceremoniously thrust upon him, was an additional in-| me in embarrassments. I had not a spark of that foolish 
centive to his zeal. A romantic visionary, and a firm be-| self-denying pride, which, for a vain punctilio, rejects the 
liever in the reality of human virtue, he was the natural | benefits that court its acceptance. The worldspoke loudly 
prey of the artful and sagacious ; and, though, on more than | in commendation of Mr. Thompson’s munificence to the poor 
one occasion, he was beguiled of both time and money by | foundling, and I knew he was not insensible to its applause. 


the craft of imposture, his credulity remained unshaken. 





I reckoned largely, too, on the pride which he took in my 


The prejudices of education had taken such strong hold on improvement, and I was not deceived. He straitened his 
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own family, that he might supply my demands, and, such 
was their attachment to me, that they cheerfully submitted 
to the necessary privations. Thus assured of ample re- 
sources, I became conspicuous at college for every species 
of profligacy. Iwas the leader in all plots and conspira- 
cies, an actor in every scene of riot, and prompt, by my 
courage and address, to extricate my associates and myself 
from any difficulties in which we chanced to be entangled. 
Notwithstanding these irregularities, I was sufficiently di- 
ligent in my studies to maintain my reputation for scholar- 
ship and capacity. William and Mary, like other literary 
institutions, was under the superintendence of the priest- 
hood; a class of men, who wou!d confine human opinion 
within the magic circle of their own narrow systems, and 
who view, with holy horror, all manly thinking and indepen- 
dent action. It could not be expected, therefore, that one, 
of my dissolute habits, should long remain unnoticed and 
unpunished. Indeed before the completion of my course, I 
was detected at a gaming table with several others, and ex- 
pelled with my companions ; a punishment which gave me 
very little concern. In revenge, I sent a severe lampoon 
to the faculty, and thereby established with my associates a 
high character for spirit, as well as talent. The applauses 
of my youthful acquaintances greatly overbalanced, in my 
estimation, the angry censures fulminated by the faculty. 
So terminated my connexion with the seminaries of learn- 
ing; which, I must say, are conducted upon principles in- 
supportable to a young man of spirit, and always will be so 
as long as they are subjected to the arbitrary control of an 
intolerant priesthood. I see no reason why our natural 
liberty should be more abridged at these institutions than in 
civil society ; and even in civil society, constituted on the 
most liberal basis, restraints are multiplied to an oppres- 
sive and tyrannical extent. Study should be voluntary, not 
compulsive. To constrain a young man to learn when it is 
repugnant to his inclination, is as flagrant an invasion of 
his rights, as to foree him to eat when he is not hungry. A 
man who is “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d,” by a formal routine 
of study on one side, and hedged in on the other by vexa- 
tious restrictions on his moral conduct, is incapable of libe- 
ral opinions, or of that daring enterprize and enlightened 
choice of means, which atways tommand success, in spite 
of the mutability of fortune. Distinguished as we are in 
this country by a passion for liberty, and a hatred of op- 
pression, it is surprising that the spirit of reformation has 
not assailed these abuses, and expelled the monsters of su- 
perstition and tyranny that still haunt the abodes of learning. 
Mr. Thompson was of a benignant temper, and rarely 
used severity towards any one over whom he claimed au- 
thority His reception of me, on my return from college, 
was kind and cordial, though qualified by a tone of mild 
expostulation. His deportment had been uniformly affec- 
tionate and paternal except in one instance. When I was 
about fifteen, I had, in a moment of irritation, been extreme- 
ly insolent to Mrs. Thompson, and my patron, who had a 
sincere affection for his wife, and considered rudeness to a 
female a most flagrant offence, inflicted on me, in the first 
ebullition of his wrath, a very severe chastisement. Zan- 
ga was not more impatient under such an injury thau! was, 
and this indignity continued long to rankle in my mind. My 
nature always revolted against any restraint, and, from ear- 
ly infancy, corporal punishment exasperated, but could 
never subdue me. In the maturity of my strength, 1 was 
only deterred from taking revenge on Mr. Thompson for 
this outrage, by the apprehension that he might withdraw 
his aid and countenance, the value of which, young as I was, 
I fully appreciated. I, therefore, prudently dissembled my 
resentment, and treated him with every external mark of 
reverence and respect. The misguided prejudices of man- 
kind would, I know, have condemned such resistance to 
what the advocates of domestic tyranny deem an act of ne- 





cessary discipline, and especially when the supposed ob- 
ligations of gratitude might be thought to impose the duty 
of submission. But upon what principle does any man 
demand my gratitude as a right, and arrogate, on the ground 
of this pretended obligation, a claim to trample on my feel- 
ings and control my actions? When he renders me a ser- 
vice, does he not consult his own gratification? What man 
ever conferred a benefit, but from the influence of some 


~selfish motive, from the prospect of some advantage to him- 


self, either real or imaginary? Do I owe him any thing, 
because, in the pursuit of his own happiness, he has inci- 
dentally promoted mine? or am I therefore to endure pain 
and discomfort because he requires it? Because, at one 
time, it is his pleasure or his interest that I should be hap- 
py, must I submit, because, at anothe?, it is his pleasure or 
his interest that I should be miserable? If so, he is my 
oppressor, not my benefactor, and his delusive kindness 
subjects me to a galling and intolerable bondage. I acknow- 
ledge no such fantastic principle, and hold myself no further 
bound to consult the good of other men, than is consistent 
with my own interest and happiness. 

But though under the exterior of affection, which I thought 
it politic to exhibit to. Mr. Thompson, lurked these vin- 
dictive reminiscences, my sentiments were very different 
towards his daughters.’ The personal attractions of Alice, 
the youngest, struck me particularly on my return from col- 
lege. Her infant charms had now ripened into the maturi- 
ty of loveliness, and the warm, confiding affection with 
which she received me, excited the most tumultuous emo- 
tions. My habits of life, acquired during the last three or 
four years in scenes of the grossest sensuality, had increas- 
ed my susceptibility to the impressions of female beauty ; 
but my mind was imbued with too strong an infusion of 
common sense to be the dupe of that romantic enthusiasm 
which dreamers have dignified with the name of love. I 
had resolved, therefore, as soon as I was capable of reflec- 
tion, never to encumber myself with the yoke of matrimony, 
but for some substantial, tangible advantage. Nevertheless, 
maugre the denunciations of prudes and hypocrites, I be- 
lieved that the propensities which drew me so strongly to 
the other sex, were implanted by nature in order to be grati- 
fied ; nor could I be persuaded, that the guilt or innocence 
of that gratification depended upon arbitrary forms and cere- 
monies. The fraternal intimacy in which I lived with Al- 
ice and her sisters, authorized familiarities, that, from any 
other man, would have offended and alarmed them. From 
me, they excited neither suspicion nor resentment. Avail- 
ing myself of the privileges thus innocently conceded, I 
read and romped, walked and toyed with Alice, hecoming 
every day more impassioned in my approaches, as I dis- 
covered in her the symptoms of a corresponding ardor. 
These voluptuous endearments stole imperceptibly on her 
senses, and unconscious of theirtendency, she soon sought 
them with as much eagerness as myself. 

While the maiden coyness of Alice was thus gradually 
yielding to the intoxicating influences of passion, her mo- 
ther was attacked by a severe illness. In the paroxysms of 
her disease, Alice’s affectionate heart would sink with ap- 
prehension, and, on such occasions, the fond, unsuspicious 
girl always fled to me for consolation. Soothed by my ca- 
resses, the violence of her grief would subside into a vo- 
luptuous calm, which, to a person of my enterprizing tem- 
per, suggested the boldest attempts. A situation, such as 
this, was perilous in the extreme, to a young, unwary, im- 
passioned creature, and nothing but a miracle could have 
saved her from my “ unmastered importunity,” and the in- 
sidious impulses of her own passion. Before the recovery 
of her mother, she was robbed of that jewel, upon which 
women, in the present artificial, unnatural state of society, 
are accustomed to put an inordinate value. Though “all 
unused to the melting mood,” I confess, I could not behold, 
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without emotion, the shame, the anguish, the remorse of 
this beautiful girl, when she awakened from the delirium of 
passion, and became sensible of her lapse from virtue. 
Stunned by the shock, she sat the picture of despair, the 
big tears silently coursing down her cheeks, and her limbs 
hanging lifeless, as if struck by a paralysis. Distress, so 
deep and overwhelming, was incapable of utterance, and 
threatened to overthrow the powers of her understanding. 


The grief, that will not speak, 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. 


I was deeply affected. I implored her to be composed, 
and, professing the deepest compunction for what had pass- 
ed, declared that I would make every atonement she might 
require. 

I reproach you not, said she, I have far more reason to 
reproach myself. Leave me, for God’s sake, leave me. I 
am no longer worthy of the love or sympathy of any one. 

Say not so, dear Alice; I love you more than ever. My 
life shall be devoted to your happiness. But let me entreat 
you to compose yourself, and repair to the bedside of your 
mother, before your absence is observed. 

Oh! name not my mother! cried she, passionately wring- 
ing her hands. I cannot bear it. My poor mother, who 
loves me so much, has done so much for me! While she is 
languishing on a bed of sickness, I, vile, unfeeling wretch, 
have thought only of myself; and what has come of it? 
No! I can never look her in the face again. She will re- 
nounce and cast me from her as an unclean thing. My sis- 
ters, my innocent sisters! will'despise me, and my father, 
good, kind, and affectionate as he is, will curse me. I am 
unworthy to live. Oh that I could die, and bury my dis- 
honor in the cold grave, where no eye could ever see me 
more ! 

But why should any one know what distresses you? I 
pledge my honor never to breathe aught that may sully your 
reputation. 

Oh! she cried in a tone of bitter anguish, torture me no 
more with these vain consolations. Why talk of conceal- 
ment? Shame is written on this brow in burning charac- 
ters, that all the world can read. Oh, if you love me, rid 
me of a life too miserable to be borne. 

I repeated my assurances of voncealment, of unshaken 
constancy and attachment, and, seeing her somewhat calm- 
er, ventured upon some marks of tenderness and endear- 
ment. She shuddered at my approach. Touch me not 
again, or I shall go mad, she exclaimed, and retired hastily 


For several months afterwards, she studiously shunned 
me. If I attempted to approach her when alone, she fled 
from me with the strongest marks of dismay and distress. 
She confined herself almost exclusively to her mother’s bed- 
side and her.own chamber. I saw her, therefore, but sel- 
dom, and never, though I anxiously sought them, enjoyed 
any opportunities of private conversation. I was concern- 
ed to observe, that she had sunk inio a settled melancholy. 
In her better days, she had been full of life and vivacity, 
the very soul of frolic and glee. Now not a gleam of gaie- 
ty ever illumined the deep gloom of her countenance. 
From my soul I pitied her; but, on cooler reflection, was 
not disposed to redeem all the pledges I had made in the 
first burst of her distress. The portion, which Mr. Thomp- 
son could give her, was inconsiderable, and [had absolutely 
nothing. To marry her, would mar all my plans of future 
advancement. At my age and in my circumstances, the 
incumbrance of a wife and family would fasten the wings of 
my ambition to the earth, and consign me to hopeless pov- 
erty and insignificance. I could not consent to forego all 
my schemes for the sake of a lovesick girl, who, if she 
would hearken to my counsels, would be never the worse 


aging this affair, so as to benefit her without compromitting 
my own interest. 

There was a young man in the neighborhood, of the name 
of Jones, who had evinced a marked predilection for Alice, 
and, though he had never addressed her, would evidently do 
so on the slightest encouragement. His connections were 
highly respectable, and his circumstances easy and inde- 
pendent. Her marrying him would, in vulgar phrase, make 
her an honest woman, and effectually close the door against 
discovery. I set every engine at work to bring about this 
connexion. I hinted to Jones, that Alice was disposed to 
favor him, and that I would exert all my influence to ensure 
his success. I took occasion to speak in the most flatter- 
ing terms of his character and understanding in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Thompson’s family. He became a frequent 
visiter at the house, and, whenever an opportunity occurred, 
paid the most marked attentions to Alice. Every thing 
seemed auspicious to the accomplishment of my plot, when, 
one evening, the following note from. Alice was put into my 
hands : 

“Tam in a state bordering on distraction. Circumstances, 
the nature of which you can easily guess, are about to re- 
veal the dreadful secret of my shame. Meet me in the 
garden after . night-fall, and suggest, if you can, some 
means of rescuing me from the abyss of infamy and de- 
spair.” 

Here was an unexpected difficulty ; but still I could think 
of no better expedient in this pressing emergency, than my 
original project of a marriage with Jones. No time was 
now to be lost, and I determined to urge this scheme upon 
Alice by every argument I could devise, not doubting but 
that she would have sense and prudence enough to adopt it. 
I repaired to the place of appointment after dark, and found 
her waiting for me in a state of the most violent agitation. 
I anticipated her reluctance to open the conversation, and, 
conjuring her to be calm, told her, that I fully comprehended, 
from her note, the difficulties of her situation. I declared, 
that I desired nothing so much as to preserve her reputation 
unsullied, and her peace of mind from all disturbance ; that, 
if it were not for my poverty, I would marry her without 
hesitation ; but that I had another plan to propose, which 
would obviate every embarrassment, and to which I could 
see no reasonable objection. I then unfolded my scheme, 
to which she seemed to listen with attention, but without 
uttering a syllable. WhenI concluded, she paused fora 
few moments, and then, in accents that thrilled through my 
very heart, exclaimed : 

1s this possible? I would not have believed it, had I not 
heard it from your own lips. Can you be so base as to make 
such an infamous proposal? And do you think me so base 
as to accede to it? Begone! unworthy as I am, I hold my- 
self degraded by further converse with a wretch so unprin- 
cipled. 

With these words, never to be erased from my memory, 
she turned from me with disdain ; and | retired to my cham- 
ber, still hoping, that, when her anger had subsided, she 
would see the necessity of adopting my contrivance.” In 
the morning I discovered the following letter, thrust under 
my door, which I have carefully preserved as the last memo- 
rial of poor Alice : 

“« When you robbed me of my innocence, I did not reproach 
you. I thought it an unpremeditated act of impetuous pas- 
sion. I blamed my own imprudence. My own inconside- 
rate folly stirred up your passions ; wakened those sleeping 
serpents that have stung me into madness. I did not sus- 
pect you of design, of contrivance. I confided implicitly 
in the sincerity of your declarations. I trusted wholly to 
your honor. I never doubted but that you would fulfil all 
your promises. I think sono longer. After the scene of 





for this trivial faur-pas. I revolved the best means of man- 


to-night, my opinion of your character is totally changed. 
I now believe, that you set out with the deliberate design of 
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rvining me; that, with unwavering baseness, you pursued 
that design ; and that you perfidiously availed yourself of 
your intimacy in the family, and of my thoughtless confi- 
dence, to accomplish your detestable purpose. Your last 
atrocious proposition lays bare, at once, the rottenness of 
your heart. The injury you did me, I have borne, though 
nature almost sunk under the effort ; but to be requited by 
him to whom I had given all, with perfidy, with insult! my 
brain burns at the recollection. That I should have fallen 
by the arts of such a miscreant, adds double bitterness to 
my disgrace. Had I yielded to one endowed with such 
virtues as [ ascribed to you, I might have found some apolo- 
gy for my weakness and my guilt in the character of my 
seducer. But to be the victim of a cold-blooded, selfish 
villain, incapable of one generous affection, who could 
calmly propose to me, when every fibre of my heart was 
trembling with agony, to solder my own fame and cover his 
baseness by a fraud! Oh it is too infamous! What! did 
you think me sunk so low, that [ would practise on the hon- 
est affections of Mr. Jones, and, dishonored, polluted as I 
am by your foul touch, impose myself upon him as a pure, 
virtuous woman? You donot know me. Oh Anthony! 
how could you have the heart to wound me with such a 
proposal? I had always loved you. I loved you still. I 
had sacrificed for you all that rendered life valuable. I 
would have sacrificed more, even life itself, to make you 
happy. How could you coldly cast away the affections of 
a heart, whose every pulse throbbed with tenderness for 
you? Youonce said, you would make me every atonement. 
Atonement! how? By marrying me? Would that have 
restored my self-respect? Would it have extracted the 
sting of remorse? No!,To a woman, injured as I have 
been, there can be no reparation. Were I to live, however 
sincerely you might urge it, I would not marry you, knowing 
what [ now do, for all the wealth that avarice ever dreamed 
of. ButI will not live to he a disgrace to my family, to be 
a mark for scorn to point at. Far rather would I embrace 
death, than deceive a good man, or link my destiny with 
yours. When this reaches you, the heart you have wrung 
with anguish, will have ceased to beat ; the hand, now wri- 
ting to you, will be cold and lifeless. If you are capable of 
remorse, what pangs must you feel, when you know that I 
have been driven by your act to despair, to suicide? Oh! 
may they expel the fiend of selfishness from your bosom! 
And now let me implore you by the memory of my wrongs, 
if you have one spark of honor left, to bury forever the fatal 
secret of our intercourse, so that no blight of dishonor may 
fall on my kindred through me, and my parents may descend 
to the grave unconscious of my disgrace. Farewell, for- 
ever! You will never see me more. Standing on the 
threshold of another world, 1 pray God, that you may 
repent, and your sins be pardoned as freely as I now for- 
give you. ALICE.” 


I must confess, that this letter stung me deeply, and, so 
much has prejudice the ascendancy over reason, that, in 
transcribing it even at this distant period, 1. cannot repress 
some twinges of regret at my agency in the fate of the wri- 
ter. The tremulousness of the hand-writing betrayed the 
tumult of her passions, and the desperate language of the 
letter justified the most horrible forebodings. Interrogating 
the servants, I learnt that Alice was no where to be found, 
and I communicated my alarm at these tidings to the family, 
as far as I could, without imparting the real ground of my 
apprehensions. A diligent search was instantly set on 
foot in every direction, and messengers were despatched to 
the houses of all the neighbors ; but notrace could be found 
of the unfortunate girl After a week of fruitless inquiry, 
it was concluded, that she had wandered forth in the night, 
and fallen into the Rappahannock, whose banks approached 
within fifty paces of Mr. Thompson’s house. Her body 





was never found, and, to this day, her death is supposed by 
her friends to have been accidental. I, who could have 
furnished a clue to their conjectures, was silent ; but no 
one took a more active part in the investigation. My dis- 
tress and anxiety endeared me more than everto Mr. Thomp- 
son’s family ; and that, which, had the truth been known, 
would have made me an object of execration, actually ele- 
vated my character in public esteem, and strengthened the 
regard of those whom I had so deeply injured. Such is the 
value of that “ bubble reputation.” I kept my own secret, 
thinking it by no means incumbent on me to destroy the 
credit I had acquired. In the mean time, 1 brooded over 
the fate of poor Alice. She was a high-souled woman, and 
had I supposed her so foolish or insane as to prefer suicide 
to my healing overture, I should have certainly married her 
at all hazards. But this I could not foresee, and surely, 
therefore, in the eye of reason, I am in no wise responsible 
for the consequences. The tragic termination of this amour 
has given me more uneasiness than any other transaction of 
my life. I am not conscious of having violated, in the 
whole affair, any principle of prudence or worldly wisdom, 
and yet my sensations were very uncomfortable. 

To relieve myself from these disagreeable feelings, I de- 
termined to make a short campaign in the army. I wasa 
stranger to fear, and not destitute of that love of adventure, 
which is nourished by the dangers and vicissitudes of war. 
Our revolutionary struggle was then approaching its close. 
I joined the southern army under General Greenc, as a vol- 
unteer, in the year 1781. I can throw no new light on the 
events of that period, and, as the details of my military ex- 
perience furnish nothing peculiarly interesting, I shall 
mercly say, that I took my share in the actions of Guilford, 
Camden, and Eutaw, and returned home, after the capture 
of Cornwallis, with a reputation for zeal and gallantry, 
which, in the partial opinion of my friends, atoned for the 
excesses of my youth. The strict subordination enforced 
in the army, was intolerable to a person of my temper, and 
I was heartily rejoiced, when the termination of my mili- 
tary career released me from adiscipline so galling. In my 
judgment, the fame of the most brilliant exploit is a poor 
compensation for the hardships and privations, the wounds 
and bloodshed, to which the warrior is exposed. In the 
pursuit of pleasure or profit, no man of spirit would be re- 
pulsed by danger or difficulty ; but to hazard comfort, health, 
and life itself, for an empty sound, “the mere whistling of a 
name,” is an infatuation, scarcely surpassed by that of the 
savage, who receives beads and gewgaws in exchange for 
ivory and gold. “The pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
war,” at a distance, are dazzling to the imagination; but 
their lustre vanishes on a nearer inspection. ‘There is one 
point of view, however, in which, perhaps, a short tour in 
the army might be advantageous. The eclat of having serv- 
ed is, in this country, the surest recommendation to civil 
popularity and preferment. Nothing is so fascinating to my 
countrymen as the phantom of military renown. To have 
stood fire is conclusive evidence of courage and capacity, 
and qualifies a man, whose warlike achievments would 
scarcely raise him above the rank of a corporal, for the 
highest offices of the state. What recompense then can be 
too extravagant for the wounded soldier, ‘‘ who can turn 
diseases to commodity ?” In such cases, an ounce of lead, 
aS was once wittily observed, is of more value than a pound 
of brains. When, in the sequel, | became a candidate for 
popular favor, my short campaign, I found, did me “ yeo- 
man’s service” in the contest; and had my body been so 
fortunate as to intercept the bullets or sabres of the enemy, 
those honorable scars would have been irresistible argu- 
ments in behalf of my promowon. 

Shortly after my return from the South, Mr. Thompson 
died, and bequeathed me, by his wiil, a small legacy, and a 
world of good advice. I set very little value on the advice 
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of a man whose life evinced such an egregious ignorance 
of the maxims of worldly prudence, but the legacy I pocket- 
ed with great satisfaction. The heir, however gladdened 
by the prospect of a good inheritance, is bound, according 
to immemorial usage, to display the outward insignia of woe ; 
and, doubtless, many well-meaning people thought it incum- 
bent on meto bewail, with an unusual expenditure of rheun, 
the loss of my kind benefactor. But [ was never much 
addicted to weeping, and was more of a philosopher than to 
have my equanimity disturbed by unavoidable evils. Ihave 
said that I retained a vindictive memory of the chastise- 
ment once inflicted on me by Mr. Thompson. Added to 
this, my genius was rebuked in his presence, and, in defe- 
rence to his opinion, I was constrained to resist the natural 
bent of my inclination. My spirit was always chafed by 
the exercise of authority, and, but for the galling chain of 
dependence which bound me, I should long since have re- 
belled against his intrusive interference. His death, there- 
fore, removed the only curb on my passions, and relieved 
me from the mortifying sense of subjection: I deemed it 
expedient, however, to assume the external semblance of 
mourning, in compliance with the prejudices of the world ; 
but, for the reasons I have mentioned, my distress was 
neither deep nor lasting. 

“The world was now mine oyster,” and I was not slow 
to regale myself with its delicious contents. With a hand- 
some person, a teeming brain, a stout heart, and a purse 
well replenished, I had no doubt of securing a capital prize 
in the lottery of life. Not having yet embraced any steady 
occupation, I plunged, “ nothing loath,” into a round of fash- 
ionable dissipation. Constant at the gaming table, the cock- 
pit, and the race-course, I was indoctrinated in the myste- 
ries of those liberal pursuits ; but not till the loss of the 
greater part of my legacy had paid for my tuition. I saw 
human nature in a variety of aspects ; but, multiform as it 
appeared, I discerned, beneath the surface, the same princi- 
ples and passions. The gentleman, the blackguard, the 
bully, the spendthrift and the sharper frequented, promis- 
cuously, these scenes of dissipation. The savage lust of 
gain levelled all distinctions. In the conflict of interest, 
and the eagerness of competition, the rules of fair-dealing 
were violated by all, while finesse and deception were con- 
sidered proofs of sagacity and skill. I saw there the know- 
ing oue and the green-horn, the sharper and his dupe, the 
cheater and the cheated, a classification that runs through 
every order of society. Men are the same every where, 
actuated by the same motives, chasing the same objects, 
though by means as various and as shifting as their com- 
plexions. It is not that these amusements, as your pseudo- 
moralists imagine, are the hot-beds of depravity. They only 
unmask the hypocrite by the agency of his own passions, 
and expose, in high relief, those traits of cunning and sel- 
fishness which he disguises elsewhere under a sanctimo- 
nious visage. I might filla large volume by depicting the 
singular scenes and characters which I encountered at this 
period; but the details have too much sameness to be in- 
teresting. I must, however, record one scene in which I 
participated, because it is intimately connected with the 
most important transactions of my life. 

It was in the fall of 1786, that I repaired to one of the 
principal race-tracks in lower Virginia, hoping to redress 
the injuries of fortune, and resolved not to be scrupulous 
in the means of effecting my object. In the fluctuations of 
my luck, though my losses had not heretofore been large, 
yet they had seriously encroached on my slender resources. 
I was well known to Mr. Bolton, the owner of the most cele- 
brated race-horse on the turf, and, having formerly rendered 
him an important service, I had some expectation of ob- 
taining his advice and assistance. He was a shrewd, unlet- 
tered man, of a hard, weather-beaten physiognomy, whose 
rigid muscles gave no token of the movements of his mind. 
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His conversation was broken and abrupt, and would have 
been often unintelligible, but that the connexion was eked 
out with significant winks and gestures. This obscurity, I 
believe, was, in a great measure, affected, because he had 
found, in the diplomacy of the race-track, the advantage of 
this oracular style of speech. Onthe first day of the races, 
his horse (to speak technically) was to run a match, four 
miles out, with a young horse of great promise, four thou- 
sand dollars a side. He had but a small share in this bet; 
for such was the reputation of his horse, that hundreds 
eagerly sought to participate in it, and it was for that very 
purpose that I now sought an interview with him. He re- 
ceived me with a hearty shake of the hand. 

Glad to see you, said he. Hav'nt forgot old favors ; 
would like to serve you in any thing reasonable. 

Iam come, Mr. Bolton, to beg you will let me take a part 
in your bet tomorrow, said I. 

Paltry business, not worth your attention; but can put you 
in a way of winning something worth counting. 

You will greatly oblige me by telling me how, as my 
finances, I confess, are running somewhat low. 

Know young Lightfoot, eh? just come to a fine estate; 
mints of money, and doesn’t know what to do with it. 

I have a slight acquaintance with him, I answered. 

He’ll be here tomorrow; bet any thing on my horse; 
thinks nothing can beat him. He’s the man to make your 
fortune. 

But I should think it hazardous to bet against your horse, 
I rejoined. 

Ah! Jerry (the name of his horse) has the heels of him. 
But (with aknowing wink) he might stumble, fly the track, 
lose the race by some accident. 

This could hardly happen to a man of your experience, I 
observed, and I should be afraid to bet on such a calculation, 
unless you had an interest. 

Ah, ha!:a wink’s as good as a nod to a blind horse. See 
you're no green-horn. You’ve hitthe very thing. Takeup 
all his bets, and I’ll go halves with you. 

But I hav’nt the money to stake, said I. 

Never mind. I’ll shell out the cash. We'll see the bot- 
tom of Lightfoot’s purse. But take care of one thing; don’t 
be too eager, or the knowing ones will take the hint. Let 
him have line, and close only when he’s given you great 
odds. Meanwhile don’t let us be seen together. I'll be 
sure to send you the shiners. 

Having made this judicious arrangement, I departed in 
quest of young Lightfoot. This young fellow, a rattling, 
thoughtless, improvident spendthrift, was the very sort of 
game for a man who knows how to profit by the follies of 
mankind. My plan was to throw myself in his way, artfully 
turn the conversation on the race of tomorrow, and pro- 
voke him tosome extravagant and unequal bet by doubting 
Jerry’s speed, and extolling his competitor. To play on 
such a shallow dupe was “ as easy as lying.” The gudgeon 
caught the bait immediately, and “ backed his judgment” by 
offering to stake ten thousand against one thousand dollars 
on the issue of the race. With assumed reluctance I closed 
with his proposition, and we selected a certain Dr. O’Leary 
as our stakeholder. This doctor, who attended the races as 
an amateur, was an Irishman, and, from the pedantry of his 
language, was supposed to have been a schoolmaster before 
he left the Emerald isle. This report derogated, as he con- 
ceived, from his character as a gentleman, a character he 
was very ambitious to sustain, and, as he was choleric and 
fearless, such insinuations were attended with some dan- 
ger. However the habit was acquired, certain it is, that he 
“drew the thread of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument,” and interlarded his conversation with words 
of “learned length,” and perpetual allusions to the classics. 
The appearance of this “learned Theban” was outré in the 





extreme. He was of small stature, of a dusky ferrugi- 
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nous complexion, with fiery red hair, a nose of portentous 
longitude, and pale blue eyes, the rawness of whose lids 
made them resemble, for all the world, two shilling pieces 
bound with red flannel. This disease of his optics was 
ascribed, by some ef his maligners, to the depth of his po- 
tations, though he himself imputed it to the severity of his 
midnight studies in the extraction of Hebrew roots and the 
solution of Greek dialects and contractions. By his own 
account he was a walking polyglott, and understood all lan- 
guages, dead and living. With a visage and figure so un- 
gainly, the doctor had, nevertheless, a high opinion of his 
personal attractions. He had once resided in Jamaica, and 
affirmed that his emigration to this country was occasioned 
by the jealous fury of the governor of that island, who, per- 
ceiving the inclination of his wife for the doctor, had ar- 
rested him at midnight and sent him in chains to Virginia. 
Withal, he had an extravagant passion for cock-fighting and 
horse-racing, spectacles only surpassed, in his opinion, by 
the Grecian games and the exhibitions of the Roman am- 
phitheatre. This eccentric scarecrow readily undertook 
the office of holding stakes for: Lightfoot and myself, and, 
Bolton having supplied me with the necessary funds, the 
money was deposited in due form on the following morning. 

The race-course, in those days, exhibited a brilliant and 
animated scene. It was the rendezvous of all the wealth, 
and beauty and fashion of the surrounding country. The 
farmer, the laborer, the artisan, abandoned their regular 
pursuits to enjoy this favorite amusement. Even many of 
the slaves were released from their toils, and permitted to 
share in the general festivity. At an early hour, on the 
present occasion, numberless showy equipages dashed into 
the field, while troops,of young men, mounted on spirited 
horses, gaily accoutred, pranced and caracoled in the rear. 
An immense throng pressed into the numerous booths and 
arbors to partake of the liquors and refreshments which 
were there supplied in profusion, or to join in the various 
games that were on all sides publicly exhibited. Groups 
assembled round the different stables to examine the hor- 
ses, to criticise their points and pedigree, and to speculate 
on their probable performance in speed and bottom. The 
owners of horses, the trainers and riders, in their jockey 
caps, were seen hurrying about in active preparation for the 
impending contest, or occasionally engaged in earnest con- 
versation. During this pause in the business of the day, 
the ladies nodded to each other from their carriages, dis- 
cussed with animation the incidents of the last ball or wed- 
ding, regaled themselves with fruits and confections, chat- 
ted and flirted with their attendant beaus, or laughed in 
thoughtless merriment at the uncouth figures in this motley 
throng. Among the crowd of admirers who fluttered round 
this assemblage of beauty, Doctor O’Leary was conspicu- 
ously busy, and, as the fair creatures were fully apprized of 
his foibles, the grave banter and flattering glances with 
which they received him, together with his absurd grimaces 
and obvious faith in the sincerity of these insidious favors, 
would have provoked a risibility only to be subdued by a 
visit tothe cave of Trophonius. At length it was proclaim- 
ed that the race was about to commence. The ladies and 
many gentlemen hurried to the stand, an elevated platform 
commanding a view of the whole course. The entire space 
within the paths was covered with persons on horseback or 
on foot, who eagerly awaited the approach of the rival horses. 
The judges having assumed their posts, and the usual ar- 
rangements being completed, Jerry and his competitor 
appeared, and after some manceuvring between their riders, 
set out on their career. Instantly every one was in motion, 
and the whole field re-echoed with the cries and vocifera- 
tions of the spectators. Those on horseback rushed from 
point to point on the course with reckless speed, cheering 
the riders of the contending horses, and struggling to gain 
the most favorable position for observing the progress and 








result of the race. Bets, sometimes even, sometimes with 
odds, according to the fluctuating aspect of the race, were 
incessantly offered and accepted. Jerry took the track for 
the first three miles, and continued the universal favorite. 
Lightfoot, in ecstacies, vociferated continually, 

Go it, my fine fellow, keep moving. What forfeit will you 
pay me, Newman, to let you off ? 

Will you double your bet? I replied. 

With the greatest pleasure in life, said Lightfoot. You 
must have a great desire to lose your money. Here, doctor, 
hold stakes. 

The doctor was himself in a state of high excitement. 

What a noble amusement, he said to me, worthy of the 
most polished epochs of antiquity, and scarcely exceeded 
by the vehicular competitions of the Istmian and Olympic 
games ! 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 


Can you conceive a more magnificent and imposing spec- 
tacle, than a vehicle drawn by four such quadrupeds as these, 
and guided by a Grecian charioteer? 

The doctor was evidently getting into his altitudes, and, 
as it was unsafe to laugh at him, I moved hastily out of ear- 
shot, lest I might suddenly lose the command of my risible 
muscles. At this moment the horses were locked for the 
first time, and ran nearly abreast for three quarters of a 
mile. The interest and anxiety of the crowd became in- 
tense, and it was filled with universal astonishment, when, 
in the quarter stretch, Jerry’s opponent took the lead, and 
passed through the poles more than two lengths ahead of him. 
It was evident that Jerry had met his match, and Bolton 
had nooceasion for stratagem to ensure his defeat. Light- 
foot surrendered his money with a good grace, declaring 
that he would have his revenge another time. Jerry had 
been so long acknowledged lord of the ascendant, that the 
majority of the spectators rejoiced in his discomfiture. 
Continued success offends the innate envy of mankind, 
and we are gratified by the failure of the fortunate from the 
same feeling that banished Aristides because he was called 
the just. 

The racing for that day being now over, the crowd rapidly 
dispersed. The owner of the race-track had provided an 
entertainment that evening, to which I was pressingly in- 
vited ; for the fame of my winnings, I perceived, had greatly 
augmented my consequence. When I repaired to the ban- 
quet, I found a large company assembled, and regaling 
themselves on a mixture called lamb’s-wool, compounded 
of rum toddy and roasted apples, which was set out in large 
bowls for their refreshment. Copious libations of this 
pleasant beverage inspired mirth and hilarity, and whetted 
our appetites for more substantial fare. The race of the 
day was freely discussed, and some surprise expressed at 
its issue. I felt some uneasiness, till I ascertained that the 
understanding between Bolton and myself was wholly un- 
suspected. All concurred that the race had been fairly 
contested and fairly won. 

Well, said the doctor to me, you should, like Sylla, 
erect an altar, and sacrifice to fortune. But beware that 
Nemesis does not hereafter avenge your good luck. Have 
you ever perused, in the original language, the descriptions 
of the Grecian games, and particularly of their chariot races ? 

I confess, I have not, said I, but I should doubtless do so 
with pleasure and profit, had I the advantage of so able an 
instructor as yourself. The doctor winced under this allu- 
sion, undesigned on my part, to his supposed experience in 
the art of teaching ; but the compliment with which it was 
seasoned allayed his wrath. 

Those races, resumed the doctor, were far more interest- 
ing than ours, because to speed and velocity of motion 
was superadded the dexterity of the charioteer. Their 
horses, I have no-doubt, far surpassed ours in fleetness. 
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I don’t know a word of Greek, said a voice behind me, 
and I’ll undertake with my horse, Sir Launcelot, to beat 
the best horse ever foaled in Greece. Did any of those 
same charioteers ever time their horses? | warrant they 
were all garrans compared to Flying Childers. 

This was spoken in a tremendous tone, and broke on my 
ear like a clap of thunder. I thought it proceeded from a 
giant, and was astonished, on looking round, to discover that 
it issued from the lungs of a little meagre creature not 
more than five feet high. This was Mr. Stovall, a name 
well known in the annals of sporting. He was a great 
boaster, and his stentorian accents might be readily distin- 
guished in every part of the race-field. He had a real pas- 
sion for horses, and thought his Sir Launcelot the most 
perfect specimen of the species. Bolton used them merely 
as instruments of profit; but Stovall’s care of them was a 
labor of love, and he would have resented an imputation on 
his horse with more vehemence than one on his own cha- 
racter. The doctor received his interruption witha smile of 
disdain, and we should have had an amusing discussion 
between these two originals, but for the announcement of 
dinner, which terminated the debate. 

At dinner, the doctor descanted largely on the culinary 
skill of the ancients, and insisted that their improvements 
in the luxuries of the table were among the most valuable 
of the artes perdite. 

Did you ever read Peregrine Pickle? said a Mr. Sneed, 
who appeared to be the Momus of the company. 

No! said the doctor, I do not waste my time on such 
frivolous productions. 

If you had, resumed Sneed, you would be cured of your 
admiration for ancient cookery, unless you had a very strong 
stomach. But, doctor, a truce with learning, and let me 
help you to some of this fowl, which is good enough for us 
degenerate moderns 

What is it? said the doctor. A chicken, or a pullet? 

A chicken, I believe, answered Sneed. 

Then I shall eat none of it. Is it not a shame, continued 
the doctor, that such a gallant animal as the game cock 
should be sacrificed to feed our gluttony ? 

*Tis certainly a foul deed, said the wag. I should as 
soon think of eating Julius Cesar or the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. But, doctor, to change the subject, I thought I saw 
Miss Lee ogling you to-day. Any overtures in that quarter ? 

It does not become me to betray the secrets of the ladies, 
said the doctor, with an air of reserve. 

Close and cautious, I see; but your blushes betray you, 
rejoined Sneed. 

Jesting on this subject tickled the doctor’s vanity. The 
pretended coyness and affected simper with which he re- 
ceived the raillery of his tormentor, was irresistible, and set 
the whole table in a roar. 

This it is, doctor, to be a likely fellow, and a favorite of 
the ladies. You will be nibbling at the forbidden fruit. “In 
the days of innocency, Adam fell,” when only tempted by 
one woman, and how should Dr. O’Leary remain steadfast 
in such a multitude? Ah! doctor, you'll get into some 
scrape yet about the women. You have not profited by the 
lesson of the Governor of Jamaica. 

This allusion to his West India adventure completed the 
doctor's self-complacency, and rendered the mirth of the 
company still more boisterous. Having discharged this vol- 
ley at the doctor, Sneed turned his batteries in another 
direction. 

Lightfoot, said he, you should change your name. The 
lightness is transferred from your feet to your pocket. 

I should have no objection to a change of name, said 
Lightfoot, if I could, at the same time, become a new man. 

Well punned, said Sneed. You’re still light-hearted, I see. 

The gentleman, said the doctor, with an awkward effort 
to be jocular, should not willingly part with an honorable 


cognomen. It is the very title bestowed by’ Homer on 
Achilles ; Todas oxXvs, light-footed. 

To be light-footed, said Sneed, is an advantage, particu- 
larly if one is light-fingered. But, doctor, you have Greek 
and Latin at your fingers’ ends. ‘Why don’t you get a pro- 
fessorship of languages? It would be worth more than pills, 
or cock-fighting or horse-racing to boot. 

If you mean any injurious insinuation, said the doctor, 
in great wrath, I’ll soon show you that I am qualified to 
teach you good manners. 

I beg pardon, doctor, no offence meant; only a harmless 
jest. 

I do not like such jesting, said the dector. 

Well, doctor, I’ll not transgress again. 

Having with some difficulty appeased the doctor, Sneed 
now tried his talent for teazing on Bolton. 

I think your Jerry, said he, is now a Jerry-come-tumble. 
He has “ fallen from his high estate,” and, I suppose, you'll 
now take him from the turf. 

One swallow don’t make a summer, said Bolton ; Jerry ‘ll 
cut and come again. 

I am glad to see, continued Sneed, these old winners 
giving way. There will be some chance then for us young- 
sters. There’s Sir Launcelot, too, nearly done. If he’s 
put to his mettle this time, he'll surely let down. 

He’s game to the back bone, said Stovall, in great indig- 
nation. 

His back bone will soon be made game of, said Sneed, 
with a sneer; for it evidently begins to swag. 

This vile insinuation put Stovall in a towering wrath, and 
he had commenced an obstreperous reply, when the fiend of 
politics excited an uproar in another part of the table. The 
wine had begun to make innovation, and the doctor, though 
aseasoned vessel, had already confessed, to use his own 
phrase, that he was vino ciboque gravatus. Even the most 
reserved and modest acknowledged the genial influence, 
and mingled freely in the conversation. 

Think you, said a spruce young fellow just returned from 
college, that the states can hold together under the articles 
of confederation? 

Really, I replied, I have never thought much on the 
subject. 

The old general, continued the young man, is, I under- 
stand, using all his influence to effect a revision of the ar- 
ticles, in order to prevent a separation. 

I should not be surprised, said a Mr. C——, if the con- 
federacy fell to pieces, and then the states will have no 
remedy against civil war, but in the protection of France or 
Great Britain. 

I had frequently met this Mr. C before, and had con- 
ceived a great dislike for him. He was one of the old 
aristocracy of Virginia, exceedingly haughty and supercil- 
ious, and towards me particularly had assumed a dictatorial 
and patronizing air, that I could not brook. He was the 
owner of a fine stud of horses, and passionately devoted to 
the pleasures of the turf. In the revolutionary war, he had 
stood aloof, and was generally thought to be tainted with 
toryism. The doctor, who, like all his countrymen, was a 
staunch whig, no sooner heard the topic of polities broach- 
ed, than he plunged, with the constitutional ardor of an 
Irishman, into the discussion. 

The only danger, said he, is from the tories. We were 
guilty of the same blunder, which Brutus and his associates 
committed, when, after slaying Cesar, they spared Anto- 
ny and Octavius. We should have expelled every tory 
from the United States. They only serve to hatch treason 
and nourish confusion. 

And their place would be well supplied, said Mr. C—— 
sarcastically, by Irish pedagogues and rapparees ! 

An American tory, like you, Mr. C——, would be well 








replaced by an Irish whig, retorted the doctor. 
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I will not dirty my fingers with such a miserable blot on 
human nature, said Mr. C——, pale with rage, or I would 
chastise your insolence. 

Insolence! exclaimed the doctor: I’d have you to know 
that I’m a gentleman born, and I demand satisfaction. 

This altercation put an end to our repast. The compa- 
ny interfered, and, with difficulty, prevailed on the parties 
to postpone the settlement of their quarrel] to a more suita- 
ble season. As we retired, the doctor said to me— 

I will get the favor of you to bear a cartel to that over- 
weening aristocrat. I'll teach him, how he dares to reflect 
on the honor of an Irish gentleman. 

I'll carry it with pleasure, said I, if you will defer it until 
after the races. 

The doctor, who, with all his absurdities, was as brave as 
a lion, reluctantly agreed to this postponement, and then 
we separated. 

[ went to divide my winnings with Bolton, and consult 
with him how to lay my bets for the morrow. I was now 
master of ten thousand dollars, but I found my cupidity in- 
creased with my possessions. A sweepstake was to be 
run the next day, in which ten persons had entered, among 
whom were Mr. C and Mr. Stovall. In Bolton’s opin- 
ion, Sir Launcelot was the best horse entered, and he ad- 
vised me to bet freely on him. As experience had made 
me distrustful of the good faith of racers, I thought it safest 
to confer with Stovall, before I ventured to hazard any 
thing considerable. He was very sanguine of success, and 
encouraged me to “ dip in” to the extent of my funds. 

Never fear, my dear fellow, said he. Launce shall show 
them a clean pair of heels, and to convince you that I 
mean fairly, I’ll go your halves in all the bets youcan make. 

But people, said I, will be chary, I fear, about betting, on 
account of your horse’s known reputation, 

Oh! I’ll manage that, he replied. Launce shall run the 
first heat under a pull, and just save his distance. Then 
bet him against the field, and I’ll warrant you'll find gud- 
geons ready to bite, I remember, however, playing the 
same game with my famous old horse Sir Richard withont 
success. It was Sir Richard’s first race. I and a few 
friends had ascertained his speed and bottom, but we kept 
it close. Two days before the races, he was run on the 
paths for exercise, and some spy observed his action. The 
thing took wind without our knowing it, I, and a few 
knowing ones, that I had let into the secret, had come pre- 
pared to bet enormous sums. I suffered the first heat to be 
won, just saving distance. In the second, I set out from 
the starting post, exclaiming ten thousand dollars on Sir 
Richard, against the field; five thousand ; ten thousand to 
five thousand; ten thousand to one, but not a rascal would 
take meup. But Dick was a wonderful horse; beat every 
thing; never was put to his mettle. People at last wouldn’t 
run against him. We'll do better tomorrow. 

It was amusing to hear him give this history with the 
most vehement tones and gestures. Had we not been half 
a mile from the track, our conversation would have been a 
secret to nobody. 

The crowd was prodigious on the following day, and the 
excitement more intense than ever. The first heat was 
won by Mr. C——’s horse, Sir Launcelot only saving his 
distance, as Stovall had predicted. At the commencement 
of the second course, I cried aloud, five thousand dollars 
on Sir Launcelot, against the field. Done, said Mr. C ’ 
and the bet was ratified with the usual formalities. Laun- 
celot took the second heat, distancing all his competitors, 
except Mr. C——’s horse, and two others, Four only 
could, therefore, enter for the last course. At first, Launce 
permitted the others to take the lead; but, as they neared 
the quarter stretch, he passed the two hindmost, as the 
racers say, in fine style, and was in the act of passing Mr. 
C——’s horse, when, at a sign from C——, his rider rushed 











against Launce, and completely disabled him. Stovall and 
myself both saw the act and the signal. Foul riding, foul 
riding, exclaimed Stovall, with the voice of a speaking 
trumpet. You villain, I’ll have your ears. By this maneu- 
vre, Mr. C——’s horse won the race, but the judges were to 
decide whether it was fairly done. Stovall was clamorous for 
justice, and, in broad terms, charged the foul riding to C ’s 
instigation, appealing to me and others to substantiate the 
fact. His assertion was sustained before the judges by the 
testimony of several bystanders, and the dispute was finally 
determined in favor of Stovall. While the affair was under 
deliberation, Mr. C approached Stovall and myself 
with a menacing aspect, and demanded how we dared to 
throw such an imputation on the character of a gentleman ? 

Why really, sir, said I, 1 have too much at stake to let 
your little ruse pass unnoticed, and, as to daring, it requires 
a smail share of audacity, i opine, to dare speak the truth, 
in order to save five thousand dollars. 

I'll teach you, that a nameless bastard shall not insult a 
gentleman with impunity, exclaimed Mr. C——, trembling 
with passion. 

I may be a bastard, I coolly replied; but judging from 
your conduct to-day, I am far from admitting you to bea 
gentleman. 

Irritated by the calm scorn with which I encountered his 
violence, he was so inconsiderate as to strike me with a 
horsewhip. I am by no means “sudden and quick in 
quarrel,” yet, when stricken, there is always in me “ some- 
thing dangerous,” which my assailant may well fear. I 
usually carried a dagger for such emergencies, and, smart- 
ing under the present indignity, I plunged it, with my whole 
force, in the body of my adversary. Mr. C—— fell in- 
stantly, and was removed into an adjacent building, while 
the bystanders, without much resistance, disarmed me of 
the deadly weapon. Dr. O’Leary, being the only physician 
present, was hastily summoned to see the wounded man, 
and, in about half an hour, returned to report his situation. 

You have done his business for him, I think, said he, and 
by your irregular practice, saved me the necessity of killing 








him secundum artem, which I was bound to do according to 


all the laws of honor. It is a question, whether you have 
not infringed the obligations of friendship by killing my 
adversary before our quarrel was decided, and whether, in 
fact, you are not bound to take his place, and, in case you 
escape the vengeance of the law, give me the satisfaction 
which your interference has prevented me from obtaining. 
But I will postpone the discussion of these questions for 
the present. Meanwhile, I am sorry to inform you, that 
this gentleman’s days are. numbered, though possibly he 
may survive twenty-four hours. A consultation was then 
held in the crowd to determine whether I should not be 
confined, or carried before a justice; but, upon my solemn 
assurances, and the pledge of several of my friends, that I 
would surrender myself to the officers of justice, I was suf- 
fered to go at large until the fate of Mr. C should be 
ascertained. 

If homicide were tolerated, society could not exist. In 
the most imperfectly organized communities, therefore, it 
has been found indispensable to prohibit and punish it. We 
pursue the murderer, not so much on account of the inhe- 
rent depravity of his offence, but, on the same principle 
that we repel the assaults of violence on our persons or 
property, namely : because our own safety would be jeop- 
arded were his act to pass unpunished. The same reason, 
therefore, that authorises the punishment of the robber and 
murderer, justifies us in taking the life of any man, when it 
becomes essential to the protection of person, property, or 
reputation ; nor can I conceive, why we should feel com- 
punction for a deed so clearly defensible on every ground 
of justice and expediency. On the present occasion, my 
conscience, to use the cant of moralists, was entirely tran- 
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quil ; and satisfied, that if the law were fairly administer- 
ed, I would be subject to no penalty, I partook with my ac- 
customed relish, in the social conversation and amuse- 
ments, to which the succeeding night was dedicated by the 
company. If I did not vie with Socrates in the philosophi- 
cal character of my occupations, I rivalled him, at least, in 
insensibility to danger. The general sentiment, I had learn- 
ed, was in my favor, particularly among the middling and 
lower classes, though the opulent and influential connections 


of Mr. C—— were employing every engine to exasperate 
and inflame popular prejudice. 
In the morning, I was informed that Mr. C—— was still 


living, and desired to see me. Accompanied by several of 
my friends, I repaired to the chamber of the dying man. 
Life was gradually ebbing, but his mind was still clear and 
vigorous. Fixing his ghastly eyes on me, while his lips trem- 
bled with weakness or emotion, he desired earnestly that 
our interview should be private, as he hada secret to impart 
of the deepest consequence, which could be confided to no 
ears but mine. My companions withdrew into an adjoining 
apartment, and I announced my readiness to receive his 
communication. 

Come near, young man, he said; my voice is feeble, and 
the little remains of life your dagger has left me are fast 
waning. 

I took a seat by his bedside ; and gazing at me fixedly for 
some moments, while his enfeebled frame shook with 
strong emotion, he thus continued : 

I feel the force of that bitter truth, that our vices are used 
by Providence as the means to scourge us. Our guilt re- 
coils on our own heads. When you pierced me with your 
dagger, you sluiced the fountain of your own blood. Yes! 
this blood, that now stains my pillow, is the same with 
yours. I am your father! I gave you life, and you take 
away mine. But the retribution is just. The act, which 
brought you into existence, was horrible, incestuous, un- 
natural. I, your father, cast you forth on the current of 
events, careless whether you sunk or swum. I deserted 
you in the weakness of infancy, to perish, or to be rescued by 
the charity of strangers. The poor boon of existence has 
been cancelled by my subsequent neglect. I left you to 
struggle with poverty and temptation, unaided and unac- 
knowledged. I met you as a stranger, and treated you 
with contempt and scorn. What wonder, then, that you 
struck the proud overbearing patrician, when you were ig- 
norant of the tie that should have bound your hands? I do 
not blame you. The blow you gave avenged the guilt of 
your parents, the infamy of your birth and my unfeeling, 
cruel abandonment. I would now make some atonement ; 
but alas ! no expiation ean wash from your hands the stain of 
parental blood, shed by you unconsciously, through my guilt. 

I could not but be moved at the bitterness of self-condem- 
nation, which agitated this unhappy man. I expressed in 
strong terms, my sorrow for what had passed, and begged 
him to be comforted. I desired to know how he recognized 
me as his son, and suggested, that he might, possibly, be 
mistaken. 

No! he replied, I am not mistaken. You shall hear my 
history, and then judge whether there is room for doubt. 
Would, for your sake, that there was! I am sprung from 
one of the first families in Virginia for wealth and charac- 
ter. My progenitors, for many generations, were distin- 
guished for their public and private virtues. No taint of 
reproach ever touched their honor. My father had not de- 
generated from his ancestors, and my elder brother, long 
since dead, was, in talents and worth, an honor to his name. 
He died in my childhood, leaving an only daughter, who 
was reared in my father’s house. My father sent me, his 
only surviving son, to be educated in the University of 
Edinburgh. I spent ten years in that city, where I became 


phy which prevailed there, and, in my moral habits, to the 
dissolute practices of the debauched and abandoned youth 
with whom I associated. I learned by metaphysical suble- 
ties, to sap the foundation of every moral duty, to palliate 
or to justify every vicious indulgence. 1 came back to Vir- 
ginia with a mind perverted by sophistical reasonings, with 
sentiments debased by the vilest associations, and passions 
nurtured to preternatural vigor by a long career of gross 
and reckless dissipation. My mother had died in my ab- 
sence, and my brother’s daughter, now grown up to woman- 
hood, presided over my father’s establishment. She was a 
lovely creature. My philosophy and my practice both in- 
culcated the utmost latitude of principle in relation to the 
other sex. Struck with her personal attractions, | deter- 
mined to seduce her. Her youth, her innocence, her confi- 
dence in me, our familiarity as near relations, all facilitated 
the execution of my design. It is needless to detail the 
arts by which | accomplished this nefarious purpose. Suf- 
fice it, that I succeeded, and our intimacy remained unsus- 
pected for two years, when she found herself in a situvtion, 
which, unless timely precautions were taken, must inevita- 
bly betray the secret of our intercourse. On pretence of 
visiting a relation in a distant part of the state, I took her 
from my father’s several months beforehand, and placed her 
in an obscure neighborhood, where we were both utterly 
unknown. After your birth, I carried you with my own 
hands, and left you at Mr. Thompson’s door, whose charac- 
ter for benevolence I well knew. In a fortnight, your mo- 
ther was sufficiently recovered to return to my father’s. My 
breath fails me, and I must be brief. Your mother now re- 
sides in the southern part of Virginia. About a year after 
your birth, she was married to a Mr. Lewis, who, at his 
death, bequeathed her an ample fortune. For myself, I 
have since led a life of continued profligacy and extrava- 
gance. My estate wasted, my health impaired, my reputa- 
tion tarnished, and my mind embittered by remorse, I should 
have been well content to meet my death from any other 
hand than yours. Do you want further evidences of your 
birth? Here are your mother’s letters, which I sent for 
this morning ; peruse them, and every shadow of doubt will 
be removed. 

But, said I, why was it, that neither you nor my mother 
contributed afterwards to my support and education ? 

We feared to take the slightest step in relation to you 
from an apprehension of discovery. Such was our sensi- 
bility to disgrace, that we would have risked your destruc- 
tion and our own, rather than cast the slightest blemish on 
our family scutcheon. We loved the sin, but not the infa- 
my that follows it. Time, new ties and pursuits diverted 
our attention from you, and gradually effaced the traces of 
parental affection. Do you ask, why, at last, I have reveal- 
ed the secret? Why, after having sacrificed so much to 
reputation, I should now put it in your power to blast my 
fame and that of your mother? I could not resist the im- 
pulse which prompted this disclosure. As life, with its 
busy passions and interests, recedes from my view, I see 
the emptiness of that vain philosophy which has been the 
bane of my life, and I feel, with redoubled keenness, the 
envenomed stings of remorse. I wished to disburthen my 
mind, to confess my guilt and penitence to some one, and 
none seemed so fit as the son I had so deeply injured. Ido 
not believe that you will be so unmindful of your own cha- 
racter, or that of your parents, as to unveil this horrible 
mystery. You cannot be insensible to the double infamy of 
your birth, nor can you wish to be stained, in the opinion of 
the world, with the guilt of parricide. 1 commit this secret 
to you, therefore, with a full confidence, that the honor of 
my family will remain unsullied, since you have the strong- 
est motives to conceal it. 1 have now relieved my tortured 
conscience, and would fain hope that the warning of my 





a convert, in my opinions, to the systems of infidel philoso- 


example may deter you from the crimes and errors which 
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have rendered my existence miserable. I would fain too 
perform, though late, the duty of a parent, by providing for 
your future support; but alas! I have wasted my inheri- 
tance, and have nothing to bestow. I freely forgive you my 
death. Will you forgive me the seduction of your mother, 
the ignominy of your birth, the abandonment of your infancy, 
the neglect of every parental duty, the pride and contumely 
of my late conduct ? 

I told him, that, so far as my forgiveness and my sympa- 
thy could avail in healing the wounds and soothing the an- 
guish of his mind, I bestowed them in all sincerity, and that, 
whatever else I could do for his ease and comfort, I was 
ready and willing to perform. 

I thank you, he replied. My mind is now much calmer. 
I have yet a duty to fulfil, while my breath lasts. I would 
save you from the legal consequences of this rash act, that 
has so prematurely terminated my existence. Summon a 
justice without delay, to receive my dying declaration of the 
circumstances of our rencontre. 

I left the room, in order to comply with his request. Mr. 
Garnett, a justice of the peace, happening casually to be on 
the race-ground, readily undertook to officiate on the occa- 
sion. Mr. C——’s declaration was to this effect : 

“1, Beverly C , being on the verge of dissolution, in 
view of that solemn event, and with a lively sense of the 
demands of justice, do, on my oath make the following 
declaration of the circumstances which occasioned my 
death. I declare that the mortal wound was inflicted on 
me by Anthony Newman; that, irritated by a controversy 
about a horse-race, produced by my own improper conduct, 
and by the just complaints of Mr. Newman, I sought to fix 
a quarrel upon him, attempted to bully him, loaded him with 
the most contumelious abuse, and finally struck him with a 
horsewhip ; that Mr. Newman bore my insulting treatment 
with calmness and forbearance, and neither used, nor at- 
tempted to use, any act of violence, till | had offered him the 
grossest indignities, and had actually proceeded to inflict 
upon him a most degrading chastisement. I declare, that 
the said Newman gave me the fatal blow in self-defence, 
and, that, so far as my wishes can have any influence, I de- 
sire that he be exonerated from all blame or punishment. 
Sworn to before me W. Garnett, J. P., this 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1786.” 

Mr. C—— desired Mr. Garnett carefully to preserve this 
paper, to be produced in the event that a prosecution should 
be instituted against me. Exhausted by such long conti- 
nued and excessive agitation, his pulse now sunk rapidly, 
and his countenance assumed that hideous and indescriba- 
ble expression, which indicates the near approach of death. 
Though perfectly sensible to the last, he spoke little after 
making his declaration ; but he seemed anxious to show, br 
his conduct to me, that he cherished no animosity, and 
that we were entirely reconciled. He would receive as- 
sistance from no other person, and finally expired in the 
evening, with his hand clasped in mine, in token of mutual 
forgiveness. 

I must acknowledge that his affecting disclosures, his 
bitter penitence, and his generous exculpation of me in his 
last. moments, touched me deeply. I sincerely regretted my 
agency in this tragic catastrophe, and the consciousness 
that I had destroyed my own father, (a fact which I took 
care to bury in my own bosom,) gave additional pungency 
to my self reproaches. But in truth, when viewed in the 
calm light of reason, the apparent horror of this transaction 
manifestly arises from the artificial systems by which our 
feelings and opinions are controlled. Nature has implant- 
ed certain instincts, which irresistibly impel the parent to 
provide for the nurture and education of his offspring. 
This is necessary for the propagation of the species and the 
interests of society. With the fulfilment of these purpo- 
ses, the relation of parent and child naturally ceases, and 








all the mutual obligations imposed by that relation, should 
then be cancelled and annulled. Our ideas of filial duty 
are arbitrary ; they have no root in human nature, no foun- 
dation in reason. Some nations deem it an act of filial 
gratitude to destroy their aged parents, and thus rid them 
of the cares and infirmities that beset the evening of life. 
What right have we to pronounce their notions of duty 
more absurd than our own! We are the creatures of edu- 
cation, the slaves of prejudice, the sport of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. We believe, we think, we act, not according 
to any fixed and invariable principles, but from the impulse 
of casual impressions. Hence the diversity of opinions, 
customs and systems, moral and religious, that prevail upon 
the earth, The supremacy of reason can never be estab- 
lished till we renounce the dominion of arbitrary and ac- 
cidental distinctions. Why should I reproach myself for 
the death of Mr. C——? Had he been a stranger, were not 
the circumstances sufficient to palliate, if not to justify the 
deed? Could the subsequent disclosure of our relationship 
change the quality of the offence, and convert an act, inno- 
cent or excusable in its inception, into a heinous and un- 
natural crime? Was there such a thing as retrospective 
guilt? And what, after all, is this tie of blood, when 
endeared by no kindness, hallowed by no grateful 
recollection of past benefits? Is it not a mere phan- 
tasm, a chimera, existing only in the imagination? Are not 
the duties springing from that tie mutual, and does not 
the failure of one party to fulfil those duties absolve the 
other from all reciprocal obligation? My reason responded 
in the affirmative to these questions; and the more I re- 
flected on the subject, the more was I strengthened in the 
conviction, that I had no just ground, in this affair, for self- 
condemnation. 

After Mr. C——’s death, I surrendered myself to the 
civil authorities, and, having submitted to the usual pre- 
liminary investigation, was removed to Williamsburg for 
final trial. At that time, persons charged with the higher 
offences, were tried in what was called the general court, 
composed of five judges. [engaged the ablest advocates 
in my defence, and gave them the most liberal compensa- 
tion. My principal counsel advised me, that my acquittal 
depended more on the character of the jury, and the dispo- 
sition of the witnesses, than upon the skill and ability of 
my lawyers. I took the hint, and, by the lavish distribution 
of money, through the agency of Stoval, Bolton, and the 
Doctor, who interested themselves warmly in my behalf, 
contrived to procure the attendance of numerous friendly by- 
standers, ready to be summoned as jurors, and of witnesses 
prepared to give the most favorable account of my conduct 
in the transaction. Though satisfied that a knowledge of 
Mr. C——’s dying declaration must ultimately silence the 
current misrepresentations of this affair, and aware, that, 
in this conflict between a plebeian and an aristocrat, popu- 
lar sentiment was enlisted on my behalf, I thought it expe- 
dient to guard against every contingency, and to omit no 
precaution necessary to ensure my acquittal. In all crimi- 
nal prosecutions, twelve men, who constitute what is called 
the venire, are previously summoned by the sheriff to act 
as a jury in the trial of the accused. The leanings and 
impressions of each individual of this inquest, and of a 
vast multitude of other persons, who were in the habit of 
attending the court, were diligently ascertained, which ena- 
bled me, in the exercise of my right of peremptory chal- 
lenge, to prevent the selection of any juror that might be 
prejudiced against my cause. Thus fortified against every 
casualty, I awaited the issue with tranquil resolution. 

The day of trial at length arrived. The notoriety of 
this affair, the disparity in the condition of the parties, and 
the multiplied versions of it that had been circulated, had 
produced much eager discussion, and excited unusual inte- 
rest in the surrounding country. The concourse of spec- 
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tators was, therefore, prodigious. The family connexions 
and friends of Mr. C——, embracing all the wealth and in- 
fluence of that part of Virginia, were assembled, anxiously 
hoping to witness my conviction. The ancient oligarchy 
of the state had already felt the heavings of the democratic 
principle beneath the incumbent pressure of hereditary 
power, which, like the throes of the fabulous giants in 
Mount £tna, foretold the impending eruption. ‘They re- 
garded this prosecution, therefore, not so much the trial 
of an obscure individual, as a struggle between the rival 
orders of society. Fearful of the overthrow of their as- 
cendancy, they came, with anxious misgivings, to watch 
the progress of this investigation. 'The middling and lower 
classes, concerned for the fate of a man who was bold 
enough to resist the overweening arrogance of wealth, 
thronged every avenue of the court-house. The popular 
feeling, originating in the revolution, and since so predomi- 
nant, had already ripened into a suspicious distrust of the 
educated and opulent. The judges, elected before this 
feeling had been fully developed, sympathized with the ap- 
prehensions of the higher classes, and were disposed to 
conduct the prosecution against me with the utmost rigor. 
Thus, even at this early period, in the most palmy state of 
the republic, party spirit had intruded into the sanctuary of 
justice. The jurist assumes impartiality in the administra- 
tion of the law as the basis of his theories, just as the dia- 
grams of the mechanician suppose the absence of all fric- 
tion or resistance. In both cases, the hypothesis is, and 
ever will be, alike visionary and impracticable. 

About ten o’clock in the morning, the court was formed, 
and, with much noise and confusion, I was conducted to 
the bar. After the usual formalities of arraignment, the 
court proceeded to the selection of ajury. It was essen- 
tial to the plan of an impartial trial, that the jurors should 
be uninformed of the circumstances, and unbiassed by pre- 
conceived opinions ; and, in consequence of the publicity 
of this transaction, and the general excitement in relation 
to it, there was great difficulty in finding persons possessed 
of these qualifications. The judges restricted the ground 
of exception to jurors for cause, as it was technically 
called, to the narrowest possible limits, and frequently 
drove me to the exercise of my right of peremptory chal- 
lenge. Nearly the whole inquest was, in this way, reject- 
ed, and the sheriff was ordered to summon the bystanders. 
The friendly jurymen I had enlisted had taken care to 
station themselves in the most conspicuous situations. 
When summoned and interrogated, they disclaimed any 
knowledge of the case, and were reluctantly admitted hy 
the prosecutor to serve on the jury. By this ingenious 
management, the jury, when finally impannelled, was com- 
posed of eight, whose previous determination to acquit | 
had distinctly asceriained, and four, whose rank in society 
argued strong prepossessions in my favor. My mind was, 
therefore, relieved from all anxiety about the result. 

In Virginia, it is the practice, in both civil and criminal 
cases, for the counsel on both sides to suspend their re- 
marks till the whole evidence has been offered, and then 
to embrace, in the discussion, every point of fact or of law 
connected with the merits of the cause. The judges never 
sum up the testimony, and express no opinion on the ques- 
tions of law involved in the controversy, unless specially 
asked to instruct the jury. The prosecutor now proceeded 
to introduce his testimony. Contrary to my expectation, 
he commenced by reading Mr. C——’s dying declaration, 
and then examined several persons, who deposed, that I 
had used threatening language, and actually drawn my dirk, 
before I was stricken. Whether this discolored account 
was the effect of mistake, or was the fruit of their own in- 
vention, or was prompted by persons active in procuring 
my conviction, I am unable to conjecture; but the fact 
that these witnesses had so palpably contradicted Mr. 


C——’s dying declaration, was certainly calculated to im- 
peach their credit. Doctor O’Leary, having been the at- 
tending physician, was produced by the prosecutor, and 
gave a very learned and verbose, but accurate description 
of the affray. 

Doctor, said the prosecuting attorney, you saw Mr. C—— 
after he received the mortal wound. Will you state in 
what part of the body and in what direction it was given ? 

Sir, said the Doctor, the weapon entered the abdomen, 
perforated the peritoneum, severed several of the convolu- 
tions of the intestinal canal, and penetrated to the spine ; 
but I do not think, that any of the larger vessels of the 
arterial system were wounded or impinged. 

Doctor, said the attorney, you are rather too learned for 
my comprehension. Will you say, whether the wound you 
have so technically described was the cause of Mr. C——’s 
death ? 

I defy, replied the Doctor, either Galen or Hippocrates, 
were they living, to resolve that question. How can I dis- 
tinguish the oceult causes of a man’s dissolution, and say 
on my oath, that there was not some preéxisting aneu- 
rism of the heart, apoplexia, or other disease, which might 
have been the efficient and proximate cause of this melan- 
choly catastrophe ? 

But surely you can tell, urged the lawyer, whether such 
a wound as this would not, of itself, have been fatal ? 

Sir, said the doctor, I can tell no such thing. Such are 
the miracles performed by the healing art, of which I am 
an humble professor, that I have known persons, in cir- 
cumstances apparently far more desperate, rescued from 
the jaws of death. 

But is not the fact, resumed the prosecutor, that Mr. 
—— was wounded when obviously in good health, and 
that he died soon after, conclusive evidence, that the one 
event was caused by the other ’ 

In my study of the philosophers, both ancient and mo- 
dern, answered the doctor with a pompous air, in the 
learned tongues and the vernacular, I have been taught, 
that the sequence of events is no proof of causation, and 
that there is no necessary connexion between two transac- 
tions, because the one precedes the other. 

You are getting now, doctor, from physic to metaphysics, 
said the attorney, and are, I must say, not more intelligible 
in the one than in the other. 

Are you sure, said the presiding judge, that this is a wit- 
ness for the commonwealth ? 

Quite sure, answered the prosecutor. 

Then, said the judge, he seems so much disposed to 
evade and equivocate, that 1 must think he has been tam- 
pered with. 

The doctor, who was entirely unacquainted with the 
proceedings of courts, and was far more conversant with 
the code of honor than systems of jurisprudence, conceived 
himself justified in resenting an insult, wherever and by 
whomsoever given. 

Sir, said he, taking fire at the remark of the judge, 1 
would have you to know, that 1 am nullius addictus jurare in 
verba magistri. If you mean to impeach my honor, I demand 
satisfaction. 

You will be committed to prison, said the judge, if you 
don’t behave yourself. 

And what sort of satisfaction will incarceration be? said 
the offended doctor. Is this the boasted freedom of your 
country? to insult a gentleman and then threaten to impri- 
son him? In old Ireland, every man, from a judge to a 
cobbler, if he has insulted you, thinks himself bound to 
give satisfaction, in a quiet way, with sword or pistol. 

Stand aside, doctor, while the play is good, said the pro- 
secutor ; and the enraged physician was removed from the 





witness stand. 
This scene closed the evidence for the prosecution. Sto- 
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vall, Bolton, and several others were then examined in the 
defence, and gave most decisive testimony in my favor. 
Among my witnesses, was a rough, athletic figure, who, 
from his scarred and mutilated aspect, had stood the brunt 
of a thousand pugilistic encounters. His name was Brooks, 
and the oddness of his jargon occasioned infinite merriment. 
I am persuaded that his view of the affair made a greater 
impression on the jury than the argument of my counsel. 

Mr. Brooks, said the prosecutor, on his cross-examination, 
do you say that the prisoner acted in self-defence when he 
stabbed Mr. C.? 

I'll tell you what I think, mister, said Brooks in his blunt 
way ; if he had taken a raal Virginy scrimmage, I should’nt 
have blamed him. I dont hold with this way of gentlefolks 
bully-ragging and horse-whipping us common people. We 
fout in the war for the right of licking any man, gentle or 
simple, that abuses us, and this young man I’m told, fout 
with the rest on us. But I dont like this way of sticking 
people with knives. ‘Taint like old Virginy. I like a fair 
fight; a raal rough-roll-and-tumble. As to gouging, and 
biting, and all thei sort of things, that’s fair play, and what 
I’ve done myself; but foul holt and cold steel I do despise. 
Yet I can’t say but its some excuse for the young man, that 
he was belittled and bullied, and struck with a horsewhip 
before he lugged out his bread sticker. When a man’s 
blood’s hot, there’s no knowing what he’ll do. 

Then you think, Mr. Brooks, said the attorney, that the 
prisoner was not justifiable in using his dirk. 

Why, if he’d been offered a fair fight, answered Prooks, 
fist and skull, ’twould have been right dominicker to have 
taken to cold steel. But when a man takes the advantage 
of you, and knocks you with a horsewhip, and tries to 
whip you like a nigger, you’ve a right to keep him off with 
anything. That’s my notion, if you want it. I would’nt 
do it myself, ’case I’m able to whip any man of my inches, 
horsewhip or no horsewhip. I don’t value a fine coat no 
more nor a Virginny cloth one. Now, mister, maybe you 
think, with your Lunnun coat and powdered head, you could 
treat me after that manner. I only wish you’d try it. If I 
didn’t lick you till your face would scare the crows, my 
name’s not Brooks; and if you'd like to go out, and try it 
now, I’m your man. 

This effusion was cheered with universal laughter, and 
Mr. Brooks was permitted to retire. The argument then 
commenced, and was conducted, on both sides, with ability 
and acuteness ; but all the counsel, 1 observed, addressed 
themselves rather to the prejudices than the understandings 
of the jury. Ata late hour of the night, the inquest with- 
drew to their chamber, and, after a few minutes consulta- 
tion, returned witha verdict of acquittal, which was hailed 
with joyful acclamations by an immense multitude. After 
a dull and long-winded admonition from the presiding 
judge, I was discharged from custody, and the first man 
who congratulated me on my release was Doctor O’Leary. 
In the joyousness of his heart, he hugged and kissed me, to 
the great diversion of the spectators. As we went out he 
said to me: 

I must get you to-morrow to bear a challenge to this 
judge. If he’s a judge of law, he’s no judge of a gentle- 
man, I can see. 

But, said I, he'll not accept it, and will be certain to 
have you arrested. 

Not accept it! exclaimed the doctor in utter astonish- 
ment ; a gentleman not accept a challenge! I never heard 
of such a thing. 

Judges, in this state, I replied, are not thought amenable 
to the laws of honor acknowledged by other men. 

Then I'd not give a farthing for your constitution, said 
the doctor. I'll not stay in such a country ; but I'll go 
back to old Ireland, where all men are allowed to fight. 
Such were the doctor’s notions of liberty. 











But stop, my friend, continued he ; there is a little affair 
to be settled between us. You remember the insult Mr. 
C offered me, and that you undertook to deliver him 
a challenge on my behalf. In taking his life before he gave 
me satisfaction, you did me an irreparable injury, and left 
the stain on my honor unavenged. As my friend, you 
were bound to postpone your personal quarrel, till mine 
had been adjusted. Are you not bound to meet me in his 
place? And how can I otherwise efface the stigma that he 
put upon me? I ask you, as one knowing what is due to 
the character of a gentleman. 

Really, my dear sir, answered I, I think it sufficient that 
my life has been once put in jeopardy by that affair. In 
my view, one gentleman cun complain of another only for 
an intentional injury; and, in this instance, you cannot 
suppose that I had any design to injure or affront you. 
As to postponing my quarrel till yours was settled, I had 
no time to think of that, and you wouldn’t have had me 
submit to a horsewhipping without resistance, that you 
might have an opportunity of obtaining satisfaction. How- 
ever, if you are not satisfied, we will refer the matter toa 
board of honor on my return from a short excursion. 

Agreed, said the doctor; I should prefer to adjust this 
matter amicably; for I like you Newman, and would not 
have pressed the subject, but that I thought it touched my 
reputation. But what hinders us, while this matter is in 
dependance, from being as good friends as ever? | propose, 
that, as the night is so nearly spent, we adjourn to the 
tavern, and devote the remainder of it to a social can of hot 
punch. Nil contulerim jucundo sanus amico. What say you? 

I promptly embraced his proposal, and before morning, 
succeeded, while the doctor’s heart was opened by his 
favorite beverage, in appeasing his jealous sense of honor, 
and in inducing him to discard his belligerent designs. 
Thus did I contrive to rid myself of this warlike Hiber- 
nian, who, with the kindest feelings in the world, would 
have cut my throat for a mere punctilio. 

From this specimen of the administration of justice, I 
discovered that its decisions are generally the effect of pre- 
judice or management, and that lawyers frequently get the 
credit of success, when a little money and contrivance have 
accomplished the whole business. In the defence of this 
prosecution, | had expended the greater part of my winnings, 
and was, now, nearly as destitute as after the death of Mr. 
Thompson. This consumptive state of my finances re- 
called to my recollection a scheme, which I had meditated 
for some time, namely, to repair my losses by appealing 
to the fears of my mother, who, I conceived, was. in duty 
bound to make some provision for her first-born. The let- 
ters given me by Mr. C , I had carefully secured, to 
substantiate my rights to her maternal bounty, should she 
be inclined to disclaim them; nor could I deem it any of- 
fence to obtain by subtlety, or extort by fear, what should 
have been long since supplied as an act of voluntary duty. 
Having ascertained by inquiry in what part of the state 
she resided, I set out on my mission of filial respect, de- 
termined to exact to the uttermost the arrears of maternal 
tenderness, which had been so long unjustly withheld. 

In those days, the spirit of conviviality and social enjoy- 
ment was much more predominant than at present. The 
hospitality of the people was unbounded, and it was the 
practice of the youth of both sexes to collect in parties, 
provide musicians, and rove from house to house without 
the formality of an invitation, spending their time for weeks 
together in a constant round of diversions. Every person 
whose house was invaded by these bands of “ free compa- 
nions,” readily furnished them with a feast and a dancing- 
room, and nothing was thought of but gaiety and junketing. 
In such a state of society, there was little need of introduc- 
tions ; for any stranger of decent appearance easily found 
admission into the most respectable families. On approach- 
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ing the neighborhood where my mother resided, I encoun- 
tered a party who were making a circuit of amusement, 
and who proposed to hold a jollification that evening at the 
house of a Mr. Mason. Pleased with my exterior, they 
forthwith demanded my name, and enrolled me in their 
ranks without ceremony, the girls declaring, with shouts of 
laughter, that they were rejoiced to get a new man, as they 
were heartily tired of the old ones. I was admitted, I found, 
into mirth’s peculiar crew, where “quips, and cranks, and 
wreathed smiles,” and all manner of diversion, engaged the 
hearts and minds of every individual. I was soon on a 
footing of the most intimate familiarity with the whole party, 
and learned from my merry associates, that this Mr. Mason 
was next door neighbor to my mother. The house where 
we designed to establish our quarters for the night, was a 
large, old-fashioned, wooden building, whose capacious 
apartments afforded “ample room and verge enongh” for 
our intended operations. We were greeted on our arrival 
with a hearty welcome, and invited to regale ourselves with 
sundry liquors that sparkled on the sideboard, while a re- 
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past should be prepared on the spur of the occasion ; for it 
seemed that our visit was entirely unexpected. We were 
not the less hospitably entertained on that account, and our 
jovial old host appeared to imbibe new life from the -pros- 
pect of partaking in such a scene of festivity. He bustled 
about, recounting his youthful reminiscences, his feats of 
activity and gallantry ; sometimes launching a passing jibe 
at the girls, sometimes laughing and drinking with the young 
men, and anon footing it to the lively notes of the violin, 
which began to sound from an adjacent apartment. Old 
coachmen, he said, loved the crack of the whip, and he 
challenged the whole party to try their hands with him at an 
old-fashioned jig. Meanwhile, the notes of preparation in 
the next room, the moving of chairs, and the tuning of the 
fiddle, announced that the dancing was about to commence. 
The girls, having retired to adjust their apparel, and “add 
a perfume to the violet,” the door of the ball-room was soon 
thrown open, and in rushed the throng of gallants, hasten- 
ing with eagerness to obtain the choice of partners. Then, 


Hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels. 


That the whole household might participate in the exube- 
rant hilarity of the occasion, our landlord had proclaimed a 
saturnalia among his slaves, whose glossy visages and bril- 
liant teeth were displayed at every door and window of the 
apartment. Nor were they destitute of their own peculiar 
amusements ; for we could hear, at intervals, the thrum- 
ming of the bandjo, and see, under the spreading oaks that 
encompassed the house, groups of young negroes dancing 
with animation to its soft and monotonous music. In this 
general jubilee, | was no obscure or inconsiderable actor. 
Being in the prime of life, and endowed by nature with a 
well-formed and comely visage, (I speak it with becoming 
modesty,) my attentions were not unacceptable to the 
sprightly belles of this gay assembly. Our diversions were 
continued to a late hour of the night, and sustained to the 
last with unflagging glee and vivacity. 

In the course of the evening, several pretty girls from the 
neighborhood entered the room, accompanied by a lady, 
whose striking presence fixed my attention. Her age, judg- 
ing from appearances, was between forty-five and fifty, 
though she still retained the traces of great beauty. Her 
person, bordering on embonpoint, was tall and commanding, 
her carriage stately and graceful, and her deportment grave 
and dignified. She had evidently been accustomed to the 
best society ; for she possessed that easy, yet unobtrusive 
confidence, which can only be acquired in the most polished 
circles. These, I was informed, were Mrs. Lewis and her 
daughters ; that mother, “ yet no mother,” who had so cruelly 
abandoned me. Who, that gazed upon that tranquil brow, 
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that smooth and courteous demeanor, could have guessed 
that this fair form had been the shrine of unhallowed, im- 
pure passions ; had been sullied by guilt the most foul and 
unnatural ; guilt, the slightest intimation of which would 
have expelled her from all reputable society ? Upon further 
inquiry, I heard that she was a zealous and conspicuous 
member of the Episcopal church, regular and exemplary in 
her devotions, the institutor and patroness of several cha- 
ritable societies, particularly of one for the support and 
education of orphans, and a liberal contributor to all schemes 
for the advancement of religion and benevolence. And this 
was the woman who had exposed her own offspring to the 
tender mercies of chance, without care or inquiry as to its 
fate, and who was now striving to purchase the forgiveness 
of Heaven by an ostentatious display of charity and devo- 
tion! This was not a fitting occasion for us to meet, and, 
therefore, I sought no introduction; but I resolved to dis- 
cover, the next day, whether she could be as generous to me 
as she had been to those who were aliens to her blood. 

In the morning I rode over to her house and was conduct- 
ed into a splendid drawing-room. I took care to withhold 
my name, lest she should suspect the object of my visit, 
and avoid an interview. The room into which | was in- 
troduced was embellished with numerous and elegant spe- 
cimens of the taste and industry of her daughters. In one 
corner stood a spinet, and in another, on a small table, a 
gilt bible and a prayer-book splendidly illuminated. The 
floor was covered with the richest carpets, and the walls 
adorned with the most magnificent mirrors. Mahogany 
chairs handsomely carved and with the finest polish, and 
sofas beautifully embroidered, occupied the sides of this 
magnificent apartment. Every thing exhibited the vestiges 
of opulence and luxury. And she could thus lead the life 
of a Sybarite, while [, her first-born child, was left to bear 
the “ whips and scorns of time” and all the ills of penury and 
disgrace! What I saw confirmed my purpose to force this 
proud, unfeeling woman to acknowledge me openly as her 
son, or to disgorge a liberal portion of her estate as the 
price of concealment. While [ was buried in these reflec- 
tions, the door opened, and Mrs. Lewis advanced slowly 
into the room. I made her a profound reverence, which 
she confessed by a stately courtesy. Seating herself, she 
inquired, with the most frigid politeness, to what fortunate 
circumstance she was indebted for the honor of my visit. 

Were you acquainted, madam, with Mr. C——? said I. 

Surely, sir, she replied, for he was my uncle ; and who 
may you be, sir, that make this inquiry ? 

My name, madam, is Anthony Newman. 

Anthony Newman! then you are his murderer; and do 
you come here, with his blood on your hands, to intrude 
yourself, unbidden and unwelcome, into the society of his 
niece? As achristian, I may forgive you the death of my 
nearest relation, and pray for your repentance ; but religion 
and nature alike revolt at the approach of the homicide. I 
pray you, sir, to leave my house instantly. 

I was nettled at the haughtiness of her bearing, and the 
abrupt dismission she had given me from her presence ; but, 
curbing my indignation, I replied calmly and courte+ 
ously : 

The laws of my country have acquitted me of any of- 
fence in that affair, and my own eonscience tells me that I 
acted in self-defence. No one regretted more than I did, 
the stern necessity which constrained me to take the life 
of a fellow-creature. Mr. C——, in his last moments, con- 
fessed that I was justifiable, and made a written declara- 
tion to that effect. Indeed, so much was he impressed with 
that belief, that he voluntarily sought a reconciliation, and 
when he expired, 1 am happy to say, we were in perfect 
peace with each other. Thus much have I said in my own 





vindication, and to repel your severe and injurious imputa- 
tions, The business, madam, which brought me hither, has 
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reference to some important ‘and interesting disclosures |pelf. For this, you would rend the veil that covers this 





made to me by Mr. C on the day of his death. 

I fixed my eye keenly upon her. Her deportment had 
been hitherto lofty and austere ; but when I alluded to Mr. 
C.’s disclosures, she evidently shrunk and trembled. With 
an effort, she recovered her composure, and said with a 
steady voice—What, may | ask, are these disclosures? And 
how do they concern me? 

They reveal, madam, a horrid mystery, and one in which 
you are deeply involved. Do you remember leaving your 
grandfather’s with Mr. C., in the summer of the year 1761? 

She became much agitated. Do you come here, said she, 
to insult me ? Know, young man, that, though a female and 
a widow, I am capable of protecting myself. John, she 
cried, going to the door, come here instantly with the other 
servants, and turn out this ruffian. 

I saw that this was a mere pretext, and that she designed 
to get rid of me by feigning that I had been guilty of rude- 
ness and disrespect; but 1 was resolved to maintain my 
ground warily, but with firmness, and to abide the utmost 
efforts of her resentment. 

Be not rash, madam, I continued. The facts which Mr. 
C. stated in relation to you are confirmed by your own let- 
ters, which | have in my possession, and which I now hold 
in my hand. 

Letters of mine! said she faintly, what do they import ? 

They import, madam, that Mr. C. was too bold, and you 
too tender ; that you forgot the nearness of your blood, and 
the consequence was the birth of a son, who now stands 
before you. 

Her emotions now became so violent, that she could not 
support herself, and sunk on a sofa, almost in a state of in- 
sensibility. The servant she had called came into the 
room, hut she waived him to depart. After a powerful 
struggle, habitual self-command triumphed over her inward 
perturbation. She was deadly pale ; the muscles of her 
face still trembled, and her bosom continued to heave; but 
her eye resumed its haughty fire in despite of the tempest 
within. 

Sir, she said, but her voice quavered as she spoke, you 
must be an imposter. Mr. C., my uncle and nearest rela- 
tion, could never have authorized such an infamous slander. 
You must have picked up some idle rumor, some vague 
scandal, and come here, thinking to extort money by alarm- 
ing my fears. If you really need charity, you shall have it. 

This I understood as an indirect hint, that she was wil- 
ling to bestow some slight gratuity as a compensation for 
my silence ; but I did not intend to be put off with a paltry 
donation. 

Madam, said I, I am no impostor, nor is it my object to 
solicit charity. 1 came here to claim rights too long denied 
me. Know you this hand-writing ? 

For God's sake, said she with an expression of terror, do 
not speak so loud. Let me see it, and I will tell you. 

Here, madam, Jeok at it ; scrutinize it closely. ‘It never 
passes from my hands till you admit that I am your son. 
If you deny my filial rights, here are the proofs of my birth, 
and I will use them. 

And suppose I admit what you affirm, said she, what 
then ? 

Then, madam, I shall expect, that, out of your ample for- 
tune, you will make a liberal provision for the son whose 
infancy you deserted, whose nurture and education you left 
to the charity of strangers. 

You speak bitterly, said she, in a tone of anguish; and I 
suppose, were I to confess what you charge, you would 
proclaim it to the world. 

Why, madam, 1 am not particular. If you do the duty 
of a mother in other respects, I shall not quarrel with you 
for wishing to hide this little error of your youth. 

Your object then, said she vehemently, is money, base 
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\abhorred mystery; for this, you would drag to light the 

guilt, the infamy of your parents, which time had buried in 
‘oblivion ; for this you wring, without remorse, the heart of 
| your mother ; for this, you would rob her of life, if thereby 
you could secure her inberitanee. And are you not already 
\a parricide? Oh God! Merciful and Just! pardon me for 
| having given birth to such a monster. Yes, young man, | 
‘am your mother, your ill-fated, guilty mother. Have you 
‘the same dagger for me which slew your father? 

Let me beg you, madam, to mitigate the severity of your 
upbraidings. They recoil upon yourself. You say { ama 
|parricide. Whose fault was that? Did you teach me to 
lisp a father’s name? Did you or he ever show me one 
mark of tenderness or kindness ; ever perform one parental 
duty? How could I recognize my parents, when they dis- 
owned me? What do I owe them? Life—which, for aught 
that they have done, would be a burthen too heavy to ve 
borne. You call me mercenary. And is not that the na- 
tural consequence of the want and misery to which you 
consigned me, while you were wallowing in ease and luxury? 
Take care how you reproach me. If I am criminal, it is 
the necessary effect of your own guilt, and its deepest 
aggravation. 

Too true! said she; but it is dreadful to be taunted with 
|it by you. Young man, | am in your power. For the sake 
lof my daughters, I would wish to preserve my fame untar- 
|nished. But for them, you might do your worst. Give me 
| those letters, and solemnly promise never to divulge this 
fatal secret, and 1 here engage to bestow on you a portion 
of my estate equal to my other children. 

Be it so, I replied ; but it must be done instantly. These 
letters I never surrender till the consideration is paid. 
Moreover, | had rather have my portion in cash. What 
money have you? 

I have twenty thousand dollars in the hands of a mer- 
chant in Norfolk, answered she. 

Let me have that, madam, and I give up the rest. 

If that will satisfy you, said she, you shall have it. Here 
is my draft for the money. Now give me the letters. 

There they are, madam, and I give you my promise never 
to mention this affair. But if you will take my advice, the 
next time you have a liaison, you will be cautious never to 
write. Black and white are bad counsel-keepers. 

In mercy cease, I pray you, that tone of unfeeling levity, 
said she, in a tone of supplication. Truly do you verify the 
text, and “ mock when my fear cometh.” 

What! madam, said I with a sneer, have you no mater- 
nal caresses, no tears, no blessings for your son, after so 
long a separation? Really you have most extraordinary 
fortitude. 

Leave me, saidshe. Iam unwell. Do not add the sting 
of your insulting raillery to the anguish of my own con- 
science. I wish you no ill. I desire most earnestly your 
reformation and repentance ; that repentance which need- 
eth not to be repented of. It would be some relief to my 
mind to hear that you were pursuing an upright, godly, and 
honorable course. But I fervently pray God that I may 
never again be afflicted with your presence. 

Well, madam, I take my leave ; and I shall never trouble 
you mere, unless, perchance, this bill should be protested. 
So, adieu, my dear mother, for another twenty-five years. 
And with these words I took my departure. 

In this brief interview, I had fathomed the inmost depths 
of my mother’s character. The tumult of passion had 
thrust aside the veil of decorum, under which her infirmi- 
ties were hid from the eyes of the world, and she stood re- 
vealed before me in all her strength and her weakness. 
The opinion of society was to her the breath of life, and 
she sedulously labored to build up a reputation by puritani- 
cal strictness and formal observances. With a great affec- 
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tation of humility, pride was, in reality, the ruling passion 
of her mind, and that passion was deeply wounded by the 
remembrance of her early lapse from virtue. It was not the 
moral turpitude of the act, but the disgrace—not the sin, but 
the fear of discovery—that planted the sharpest thorns in 
her pillow. In the outset, the instincts of maternal tender- 
ness had been suppressed by the necessity of concealment, 
and every revolving year weakened the force of those in- 
stincts by augmenting the desire and the hope of oblitera- 
ting the evidences of her frailty. Separation from her 
offspring had produced indifference, and the habit of regard- 
ing me as the fruit and the witness of her guilt made me 
the object of her aversion. When, therefore, after so many 
years of fancied security, my sudden appearance threatened 
to defeat all her precautions, to lay bare that “ ulcerous 
place” which hypocrisy had “skinned” over, to annihilate 
her claims to the character of a pure and spotless matron, 
she loathed me as her evil genius, the bane of her existence. 
She was callous to the parental obligation of providing for 
her child, but she would willingly have purchased the sup- 
pression of the foul scandal with the moiety of her fortune. 
Nor did she feel safe, even when she had obtained posses- 
sion of those damning letters, (which, like the ghost of the 
murdered, had “burst their cerements” to proclain the 
secret of her guilt,) and had exacted my solemn promise to 
bury the whole affair in oblivion. She still feared, that 
imprudence, or vanity, or revenge, might tempt me to violate 
my pledge of secrecy. The ground she trod on was rot- 
ten, and quaked beneath her feet; and the slightest indis- 
cretion of a young man, whom she held only by the slender 
tie of honor, might precipitate her, at any moment, into the 
mire of infamy and disgrace. Could we explore the secrets 
of the heart, how often should we detect crime and misery, 
disguised under the fairest appearances of virtue, and the 
most flittering tokens of prosperity. Live is, at best, a 
continued masquerade, and he is most admired and applaud- 
ed who sustains his fictitious character with the greatest 
spirit and success. 

I travelled to Norfolk with the utmost expedition, fearing 
that my mother might repent her bounty and counter- 
mand the draft. I met with no difficulty, however, in the 
negotiation of this affair, and, having fingered the cash, 
sought a wider sphere for the exercise of my genius. Bal- 
timore had then begun to unfold the buds of that prosperity 
which have since expanded with such astonishing Juxuri- 
ance. Lured by the facilities of speculation this thriving 
seaport was said to offer, I took passage in a vessel for that 
city, feeding my fancy, during the voyage, with the most 
glittering dreams of wealth and successful adventure. Ar- 
riving in Baltimore, [ took the lease of an extensive build- 
ing, and set up as a merchant. For several years, I pursued 
this business with diligence and energy; but my want of 
experience, and ignorance of commercial affairs clogged my 
exertions and retarded my progress. The slow accumula- 
tions of profit, in this calling, did not satisfy the eager crav- 
ings of my cupidity. I nourished the most ambitious hopes, 
and flattered myself, that, by some bold stroke, I might at 
once attain the summit of my wishes. I was impatient of 
the toil, and drudgery, and penny-wise economy of regular 
traffic. I sickened over the eternal routine of legers, and 
journals, and balance sheets, and disdained the paltry ac- 
quisitions of cautious prudence. Weary of this monoto- 
nous and unprofitable system, I boldly launched into the 
most daring and hazardous adventures, which, from my 
want of accurate information, proved disastrous, and spee- 
dily terminated in my total bankruptey. My whole capital 
was sunk, and Jeft me loaded with debts which I had no 
means of extinguishing. 

There resided in Baltimore a gentleman named Wilson, 
who, by indefatigable industry and judicious management, 
had contrived, from small and obscure beginnings, to amass 


a large fortune. Profoundly versed in the operations of 
trade, corresponding with the most eminent merchants in 
every part of the world, with immense resources, and a 
sagacious mind, he engaged in speculations apparently the 
most desperate, with scarcely a risk of failure. The con- 
dition of the commercial world at that period, opened a 
wide field of profitable enterprize, which enabled Mr. Wil- 
son, with his advantages, to reap a golden harvest. But 
while he gathered riches in every direction, he did not hoard 
them with the spirit of a miser. His splendid establish- 
ment was embellished by hospitality and good taste, and, 
mindful of the difficulties of his early life, he was profuse 
in his liberalities to the humbler members of the mercantile 
body. This gentleman was my principal creditor. Instead 
of partaking in the scramble for my effects, he released me 
from his claim, and supplied me with funds to compound 
my other debts and furnish a small shop in an obscure 
quarter of the city. 

When we unravel the intricate web of human motives, 
we uniformly discern that this boasted benevolence, so 
loudly extolled by the credulous and interested, is, in truth, 
but amore imposing form of that Protean selfishness, which, 
under various disguises, is the ruling principle of a)] men. 
A superficial observer might have been deluded into the be- 
lief, that, on this occasion, Mr. Wilson was prompted solely 
by feelings of compassion ; but he was not insensible to 
the value of fame, or the vanity of self-applause, and he 
well knew, that, in the struggle for power or fortune, a band 
of dependents on his bounty would always be useful auxi- 
liaries. The money expended by him in the relief of the 
unfortunate, had been usually refunded, and, as I possessed 
youth, activity and intelligence, he had no doubt, in my 
case, of ultimate reimbursement. Satisfied that these were 
the real, though unavowed incentives of his generosity, I 
did not feel myself fettered by the trammels of gratitude ; 
that chimera to which weak men oft-times sacrifice incon- 
siderately their own interest and happiness. 

The paltry establishment which I had set up with the 
aid of Mr. Wilson, was frequented, mostly, by the laboring 
classes, and enabled me to acquire a prodigious influence 
with that motley multitude which constitutes what is called 
the mob of a city. I should have deemed it too narrow a 
theatre for my aspiring views, had I not been awakened to 
the value of political power. Perceiving the ascendancy 
which I possessed over my customers, I resolved to devote 
myself to politics, or rather to that selfish scuffle for place 
and preferment, which is honored with that sounding title. 
I became an agitator at elections and ward-meetings ; a 
noisy disputant and brawler at street-corners and coffee- 
houses. I had seen and felt the progress of the democratic 
spirit, the monitory symptoms of the coming conflict be- 
tween labor and property, and I had the prudence to espouse 
the stronger side. I was the avowed friend of the poor, the 
clamorous advocate of their rights, their fearless protector 
against the oppressions and encroachments of wealth. All 
who lived in affluence I branded with the odious name of 
aristocrat. If they stood aloof from the people, I exclaimed 
against their pride ; if they were affable and courteous, I 
warned the multitude to beware of their deceitful smiles 
and caresses. In this country, the people are the sove- 
reigns, and, like all other sovereigns, must be flattered and 
cajoled by the candidates for their favor and their bounty. 
The practical utility of this maxim to those who are run- 
ning the race of popularity, has been fully verified by my 
own observation and experience. Whether it were intui- 


‘tion or instinct, I was fully impressed with its truth from 


the outset of my political career. Those who become the 
satellites of conspicuous men, with a view to their advance- 
ment, sink into insignificance when they have secured the 
object of their pursuit, because their services are no longer 





wanted ; but he who can command the huzzas of the mul- 
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titude, has no need of subserviency or solicitation, because 
ambitious leaders will shower favors and rewards upon him 
without his asking, in order to buy the aid of his political 
influence. In the barter of power and preferment, the mag- 
nitude of the reward is always measured by the value of 
the equivalent. Upon the solid and enduring basis of popu- 
lar favor, therefore, I resolved to erect the fabric of my 
fortune. ‘This people (by which is always meant the mul- 
titude more powerful in numbers than property) was, I 
asserted, the freest and most enlightened under the sun. 
They understood, I maintained, their rights and interests 
far better than those arrogant politicians who assumed the 
management of their affairs, as if all political knowledge 
and forecast were centred in a junto of office-holders. 
The idea that there was any peculiar mystery.in govern- 
ment, that a long and laborious course of training and study 
were requisite to the performance of its duties, was, I af- 
firmed, a humbug, contrived by designing men to establish 
for themselves a monopoly of public offices. The collective 
wisdom of thousands was a more certain and unerring 
standard of justice or expediency, than the sagacity of any 
one man or set of men, whatever might be their learning or 
experience. All had rights and interests, and to say that 
all had not capacity to discern the measures by which 
those rights and interests were to be protected and secured, 
was to assert a doctrine at war with republican equality, 
and savoring strongly of the detested principles of aristo- 
cracy. By advocating such sentiments as these, | made 
myself extremely popular and influential with the most 
numerous class of voters, and found my consequence 
thereby prodigiously enhanced. My self-love was gratified 
by the obsequious and fawning sycophancy with which the 
aspirants to political distin¢tion, who, in my fallen fortunes, 
would have passed me with contemptuous scorn, solicited 
the notice of the obscure shop-keeper, whose address had 
made him the arbiter of elections. Interest is the master- 
spring of human actions—the potent enchanter at whose 
bidding ‘‘ wit will creep, and pride will lick the dust.” 

If success in political pursuits was awarded to merit 
alone, the competition would be reduced within a narrow 
compass ; but, luckily for those to whom nature has been 
less bountiful, cunning, address, flexibility, endowments by 
no means peculiar or remarkable, work their way, in the 
long run, to the highest stations. Among brute animals, the 
craft of the weak often effects more than the strength and 
courage of the powerful. Those who rely on honesty of 
purpose and adherence to principle as the instruments of 
promotion, are scouted and distrusted as hypocritical pre- 
tenders, or, at best, are thrust aside as wrong-headed and 
impracticable enthusiasts. That inflexible integrity, which 
refuses to concede a single inch to interest or convenience, 
is by no means as acceptable to the people, as the supple, 
superserviceable ductility, which veers and shifts with every 
fluctuation of their prejudices and passions. “ Principles, 
not men,” is a sentiment that sounds well enough in a 
school-boy declamation, but which has long been discarded 
in practice as a vague, unmeaning generality. Parties are 
the great engines for the government of men, and fidelity to 
his party is the only safe, unerring guide of a politician. 
But even this general maxim is subject to exceptions. The 
tie of party association is the principle of mutual advantage; 
that is the end, and party organization the means, by which 
it is to be effectuated. To hold, therefore, that we are un- 
der an obligation to adhere to our party at the expense of 
our own prospects, is to make the end subservient to the 
means. ‘“ He that does not provide for his own family is 
worse than an infidel ;” and, to parody the text, he that does 
not withdraw from a political party when his interest re- 
quires it, is a rebel to the first principles of worldly pru- 
dence. But a discreet regard to appearances forbids an 
abrupt dissolution of the connexion. Some plausible pre- 
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text should be devised to justify the breach, and, when none 
other can be found, the universal catholic principle of sub- 
mitting to the will of the majority is always at hand to ex- 
cuse the most glaring tergiversation. By conforming to 
these rules, a man of very moderate qualifications may 
secure a comfortable share of emolument, and grasp, per- 
haps, some of the most brilliant prizes of human ambition. 

My political activity introduced me to the notice of Mr. 
Riley, a distinguished newspaper editor in Baltimore, who 
was the mouth-piece, or, more frequently, the prompter of 
the party I had embraced, He was a shrewd man, keen 
to observe every variation of the popular current, and dex- 
trous in so trimming his sails as to float with the prevailing 
tide. By this seasonable pliancy, he acquired the reputa- 
tion of directing popular sentiment, and this very belief 
frequently enabled him to control it. He had a ready flow of 
language in composition and discourse, but was shallow and 
superficial. His rhetoric was a tissue of shreds and patches, 
of swelling words and familiar quotations, and his argument 
a farrago of common-places and truisms. Yet, by adroit 
appeals to popular prejudice, incessant abuse of his oppo- 
nents, and indiscriminate praise of his political friends, he 
had established the character of an able and useful editor. 
He had tact enough to discover, that the appearance of can- 
dor and fair-dealing would enable him to impose more 
effectually on public credulity, and, for that reason, he sel- 
dom ventured on direct misrepresentation. Yet when 
others, less scrupulous, or, rather, more daring, supplied 
him with ready-made falsehood, he did not hesitate to give 
it circulation, and convert the temporary delusion to the 
benefit of his cause. Without an absolute violation of 
truth, he could, by hints and inuenddes, by revealing some 
points and suppressing others, by an artful disposition of 
lights and shadows, exhibit political characters and events 
in the colors most favorable to his purposes. When the 
standing and reputation of an opponent, whose influence it 
was expedient to destroy, made it imprudent for Mr. Riley 
to commence the assault in his own person, he could sum- 
mon to his aid a countless host of anonymous correspon- 
dents, for whose invectives and misstatements he did not 
hold himself responsible. And if these invisible allies 
should fail to obey his invocation, he could, for the nonce, 
assume the garb of a nameless scribbler in his own paper, 
and launch from that concealment those poisoned arrows 
that he dare not discharge in the light of day. The conge- 
niality of our views and dispositions, soon cemented the in- 
tercourse between Mr. Riley and myself into an alliance 
offensive and defensive. With such an accomplished mas- 
ter of party tactics as my instructor, I soon acquired a 
thorough knowledge of all the stratagems, ambuscades and 
manceuvres, which constitute the strategy of political war- 
fare. The Catholic priesthood are charged with misinter- 
preting the Scriptures, and controlling the opinions of the 
laity by artifice and fraud. From like causes, editors, who 
are the priests of our political temple, are constrained to 
employ the same pious practices, that the stubborn hearts 
of the people may be conformed to the true standard of 
orthodox belief. 

The government was then in possession of the party to 
which we were opposed ; but we felt confidently assured of 
their speedy discomfiture, Our numbers constantly in- 
creased, and every successive year gave new evidences of 
our approaching triumph. Meanwhile, it was thought ad- 
visable to blacken and render odious every individual of the 
predominant party whose personal popularity might sus- 
tain their sinking cause. Mr. Wilson, to whom I was in- 
debted for such seasonable relief in my embarrassments, 
was a conspicuous member of that party, and, from his 
munificent benefactions, was universally beloved by the 
poor. It was, of course, expedient to fasten upon him as a 





victim to the genius of defamation, or rather to the interests 
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of our party. Riley, “willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike,” proposed that I should assail Mr. Wilson in his 
journal under a fictitious signature. My hopes and pros- 
pects were now so closely interwoven with the fate of my 
party, that I felt bound by my allegiance to the common 
cause, to codperate in every scheme for its advantage. But, 
in truth, I had never allowed any fantastic scruples to re- 
strain me from pursuing what I had clearly ascertained to 
be the path of interest. In the present instance, ‘‘ my coat 
of darkness” would shield me from the possibility of cen- 
sure, even had the fear of reproach been a motive sufh- 
ciently powerful to deter me from the attempt. Riley, 
therefore, found me a willing instrument of his designs, 
and published a libel of my composition, in which I alle- 
ged that Mr. Wilson was an aristocrat, an avowed monar- 
chist, and the open advocate of various other doctrines 
peculiarly obnoxious to the populace. Enraged by calum- 
nies which he deemed so groundless and unprovoked, Mr. 
Wilson demanded peremptorily of Riley the name of the 
author. ,This was a contingency wholly unexpected by us, 
and greatly disconcerted our plan of operations. We had 
relied that Mr. Wilson, deeming his good name invulnera- 
ble, would have treated our little pasquinade with silent 
scorn, and left us the benefits of the slander unimpaired by 
the odium of detection. Riley strove to elude his inquiries 
by every subterfuge, but was, at length, compelled to sur- 
render our secret. Content with exposing to public view 
the author of this libel, and with a simple denial of its im- 
putations, Mr. Wilson disdained to recriminate, believing 
the disgrace of attempting to injure my benefactor a suffi- 
cient punishment for my offence. And indeed my supposed 
ingratitude became a constant theme of denunciation to his 
party, insomuch that it threatened to undermine my politi- 
cal influence. I was reviled as a monster, who, in the 
wantonness of slander, had not only impeached a character 
hitherto spotless and irreproachable, but had wounded a 
man to whose benevolence I was under the highest obliga- 
tions. These invectives, incessantly repeated, evidently 
produced an impression, and I saw, with chagrin, a mani- 
fest abatement in the zeal and attachment of my friends. 
The genius of a great captain rises with the occasion, and, 
in circumstances apparently the most desperate, displays 
the fertility of its resources. The present crisis demanded 
the utmost efforts of my ingenuity, and the course by which 
I contrived to regain my popularity, I hold to be a chef- 

d’euvre in political maneeuvring. Such, I insisted, was my 

devotion to the interests of the people, that, for the ad- 

vancement of the public cause, 1 had done violence to my 

own feelings, and unwillingly exposed the political delin- 

quencies of a man whose private worth I acknowledged, 

and whose munificence to me I should never forget. What 

stronger proof of patriotism could I furnish? And for this 

I was made the victim of persecution. Was a sense of 

private obligation, I urged, to restrain me from unmasking 

the enemies of popular rights ? Should the people abandon 

me, because in my devotion to their interests, I had been 

unmindful of my own? For had I hearkened to selfish 

views, was it not manifest that I had more to gain from the 

liberality of the opulent, than from the favor of the poor? 

Divide et impera was the maxim of tyrants, and hence the 

conspirators against liberty employ every device to alienate 

the people from their true friends. If, however, I must 

suffer for my boldness in opposing the designs of the aristo- 

cracy, I should still be sustained by the purity of my mo- 

tives, and, like Aristides, be prepared, on a fit occasion, to 

peril every thing for the public cause. By such language 

as this, [ succeeded in regaining the confidence of the mul- 

titude, and was soon regarded as a second Brutus, who had 

sacrificed his friend for the salvation of freedom. 

I have said that my memory of injuries was tenacious, 
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which had so nearly demolished my schemes of aggran- 
dizement, I cherished against him a secret animosity, and 
eagerly sought for an opportunity of revenge. Somewhat 
more than a century since, there existed in the city of Lon- 
don a society of ingenious philosophers, who, having no visi- 
ble employment, were supposed by the Spectator, from the 
mystery of their proceedings, to have discovered the grand 
arcanuin. A sect of this school was established in Balti- 
more, and prosecuted their philosophical researches with 
the most profound secrecy, in certain subterraneous apart- 
ments. In these laboratories, they held nocturnal meetings 
for the matriculation of youthful disciples, and for the repe- 
tition of their éxperiments. In short, to drop the allegory, 
they were a flourishing colony of the venerable association 
of gamblers. And, truly, if they were ignorant of the phi- 
losopher’s stone, they practised, notwithstanding, a species 
of alchymy far less visionary, and which readily transmu- 
ted into gold the folly and weakness of mankind. My pre- 
vious habits, and greedy desire of sudden acquisition, had 
induced me, from my first settlement in Baltimore, to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of these learned professors, and, as 
my skill in their art made me formidable as an opponent, 
they found it more profitable to engage me asan ally. This 
connexion furnished me the means of wreaking a safe re- 
venge on Mr. Wilson, and of making that revenge, at the 
same time, a source of emolument. 

Mr. Wilson had a son, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and whose natural endowments, he flattered himself, would 
one day qualify him to fill an useful and distinguished 
place in society. He had spared no expense in the edaca- 
tion of this son, and the precocious aptitude of his genius 
seemed to justify the most sanguine auaticipations of paren- 
tal vanity. The young man was by no means deficient in 
understanding ; but he had strong passions, and his natural 
fondness for dissipation had been stimulated to fatal activity 
by paternal indulgence and the vicious enticements of a 
city life. Whether it was a natural defect, or caused by 
injudicious management in childhood, he was wholly inca- 
pable of self-denial, and was hurried by every impulse to 
the greatest excesses. His appetite for pleasure was insa- 
tiable, and he sought it in every form of mental and sensual 
gratification. But, though he lavished with improvident 
profusion the generous allowance of his father, and plunged, 
with reckless vehemence, into every species of licentious- 
ness, either his own reflections, or the admonitions of his 
friends, had hitherto preserved him from the seductive blan- 
dishments of the gaming table. He had a strong sense of 
the ridiculous, and one of his most harmless amusements 
consisted in the pursuit of oddities and humorists. He had 
a passion for the conversation of such persons, and delight- 
ed in the display of their ludicrous eccentricities. 

I had known this young man sufficiently to discern the 
imperfections of his character, and was convinced, that, if 
he once acquired a fondness for the intoxicating excite- 
ment of gaming, he would rush into the most ruinous ex- 
tremes. With the aid of the worthy society I have men- 
tioned, he might easily be imbued with this fascinating pro- 
pensity. I proposed, therefore, to that pains-taking and 
provident association, that we should unite in a conspiracy 
to pluck this unfledged pigeon, and divide equally the spoils 
of the enterprize. To facilitate the execution of our de- 
sign, I invoked the assistance of a member of their order, 
distinguished by the grotesque singularity of his appear- 
ance and the drollery of his manners. This man, whose 
name was Bobbet, was to be our decoy duck ; and truly he 
was eminently fitted to act the part assignedhim. Deriving 
his descent from a respectable family, and born to the in- 
heritance of a good estate, he had received a liberal educa- 
tion, and had good natural parts. In the course of an event- 
ful life, he had met with many reverses, and been familiar 
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fined and polished to the most vulgar and dissolute. He 
was a shrewd observer of men, and could adopt with facil- 
ity the tone of any society, into which the accidents of his 
adventurous career might chance tothrowhim. His person, 
originally athletic, was swelled into gigantic proportions by 
excessive corpulency ; and yet, though his flesh quivered 
at every step, the alertness of his motions evinced unim- 
paired activity. He had a broad rubicund visage, large 
goggle eyes which leered with an expression irresistibly 
comic, and a prominent nose embossed with two huge tu- 
mors, whose portentous growth threatened shortly to obscure 
the light of his countenance. This enormous proboscis 
was not less luminous, than that famous “ lantern in the 
poop,” which erst embellished the face of Bardolph, and, 
compared to that which so terrified poor Sancho, was “ Ossa 
to a wart.” “These meteors, rightly interpreted, betoken 
hot livers and cold purses,” and, in the case of Mr. Bobbet, 
the exposition was fully verified ; for his thirst was insatia- 
ble, and his purse labored under an inveterate atrophy. To 
recruit his exhausted finances, he was compelled to draw 
on his ingenuity, and congenial pursuits soon brought him 
into close alliance with the honorable association of gam- 
blers. On festive occasions, the company was enlivened 
by his waggery and odd conceits, and his narratives, ludi- 
crously extravagant, and told with imperturbable gravity, 
always set the table in a roar. Under the semblance of a 
jovial bon-vivant, he concealed the most consummate craft, 
and seldom failed to overreach his victim in the unguarded 
hours of hilarity. While others reeled under intoxiéAtion, 
his seasoned brain remained unclouded, and, thus, the end 
of a debauch was always the season of his most abundant 
harvests. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the breach between his father and my- 
self, young Wilson, who was a man of pleasure, and care- 
less about political disputes, continued on good terms with 
me, and my plan was to bring him in contact with Bobbet, 
of whose character and pursuits he was entirely ignorant. 
So passionate an admirer of humor and eccentricity, would 
surely be fascinated with a man gifted like Bobbet, and 
might easily he seduced by the charms of his conversation 
into the extremes of intemperance. In those moments of 
dangerous excitement, a man skilled in playing on the in- 
firmities of human nature, could readily introduce gaming 
without alarming the prudence of his victim. An intimacy 
between Wilson and Bobbet would be the certain conse- 
quence of an introduction, and I might safely confide to 
that wily veteran the task of inveigling the young man into 
the toils we had prepared for him. While I insisted on my 
share of the game, {did not design to take an active or 
ostensible part in hunting it down. I had smarted already 
from the consequences of a collision with the father of this 
young man, and was not disposed, if it could be avoided, 
to incur the chance of further animadversion. With what- 
ever contempt a man of sense may regard the prejudices of 
the world, an outward conformity to them is frequently the 
dictate of prudence ; and to make men subservient to our 
purposes, it is essential to obtain a certain share of their 
confidence. 

But though I meant to remain in the back ground during 
the heat of the action, it was necessary to bring our forces 
into a convenient position forthe attack. For this purpose, 
I, one day, invited Wilson and Bobbet to dinner. This 
was the first act of the drama, and I took care to provide 
every thing that could contribute to its successful perform- 
ance. I had an abundant assortment of the finest wines, 
and Bobbet was instructed to display his richest stores of 
entertainment. I had never seen him “in more admirable 
fooling,” and indeed (to vary the quotation) he soon “ fool- 
ed our tyro to the top of his bent,” so that he would have 
startled at nothing that could have been proposed. 

Come, Wilson, said I, prepare yourself for a feast, not 
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of reason, but of drollery and humor. I know how such 
things delight you, and I have brought Bobbet here, who is 
unrivalled in that way, for your special amusement. 

I need no assurance of Mr. Bobbet’s qualifications, said 
Wilson ; the first view of his phiz satisfied me that he be- 
longed to the society of odd-fellows. 

And you, I should think from your face, said Bobbet, 
must belong to the society of good fellows. So push the 
bottle, for “’tis your vocation, Hal.” But, Newman, you 
are like an English landlord ; you produce your bill of fare 
beforehand, and [ question whether that will suit Mr. Wil- 
son’s American taste. 

That will make no difference, if the dishes answer the 
description, said Wilson. 

There now, said Bobbet : whocan tell what you expect? 
But let’s have another glass, and here goes! I remember 
being invited to dine with a gentleman, who calculated as 
largely on my powers of entertainment as you do. By 
Jove, my mind was a perfect blank, and I drank fifteen 
bottles of Madeira and six of Champagne, before I could 
get my fancy above zero. 

I hope you won’t make such an onslaught on my cellar, 
said [. Why you must be a perfect sponge. Polyphemus 
was a milk-sop to you. 

Indeed, he replied, that was but moderate drinking. In 
the year ’70, six of us drank a hogshead of claret and a 
quarter cask of Madeira at one sitting, and then rode ten 
miles to a ball, where we danced all night. By the same 
token, I made love to a pretty girl, who was desperately 
smitten with my handsome face. Her father was immensely 
rich, but the old hunx did’nt fancy me as a son-in-law. The 
girl, however, was determined to have me, and jumped into 
my arms one night, from a three-pair-of-stairs window ; but 
the old fellow raised an alarm, and, as the devil would have 
it, I run in the dark souse into a mill-pond at the back of 
the house, where I stood three hours stuck in the mud. 
When I got out, the girl was gone, und I was cured of my 
caterwauling. Cold water is a marvellous remedy for the 
tender passion, and I never think of woman since, without 
being thrown into an ague by the recollection of that cur- 
sed bath. I was so swelled by the quantity of water I 
drank, that I have never yet got back to my natural dimen- 
sions. So lest the cold fit should return, let’s take another 
glass. : 

With all my heart, said I. But you hav’nt told us how 
you got out of the mill-pond at last. 

Why I was so fast anchored in the mud, said he, .hat a 
tornado could scarcely have driven me from my moorings ; 
and I should have remained there till doomsday, or till I 
had become food for the fishes, if two charitable negroes 
with a jack-screw had not come to my assistance, and up- 
rooted me from my deep foundations. 

And what became of the girl? said Wilson. 

Oh! she was safe enough, answered he. When I first 
plunged into the mill-pond, the little creature kept crying, 
that her head was swimming. If your head swims, you'll 
never drown, said I, and you can shift better than [ can 
with my dead weight of flesh. So I gave her a push, and, 
by my soul, the light-headed little creature floated to land 
with as much safety, as if she had on a cork jacket. What 
became of her afterwards, 1 never inquired. As my fever- 
fit of love was off, I never sought to renew the acquaintance. 

But, Bobbet, said I, I never supposed you were so popu- 
lar with the ladies. 

I was always accounted a likely fellow, replied he, with 
a grin. When I served in the army, |! was thought a per- 
fect Adonis. I remember, when General Washington in- 
troduced the French Commissioners to his officers, they were 
so struck with my appearance, that one of them could not 
help saying, looking at me—General, your efficier ver hand- 
some, tres grand et joili. I took the compliment to myself, 
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and very gravely helped myself out of his snuff-box. I have | quent, he soon brought that part of the congregation, which 


no doubt we were indebted to my good looks for the French 
alliance. So you see I have done the state some service. 

Were you wounded, Bobbet, during the war? said I. 

Not exactly. But I lost fifty pounds avordupois in the 
battle of Monmouth from sheer perspiration ; and, at York, 
as I was sleeping on my back behind the works, my nose 
being somewhat of the longest, encountered a spent ball, 
and the concussion produced these two protuberances. | 
expected to be noseless, but, instead of that, | have now a 
double allowance of gristle. If a man’s olfactories were in 
proportion to the size of the organ, I should have scented, 
as Burke says, “the danger at a distance ;” but the first 
notice I had of it was a jerk, that turned my head entirely 
to the right about, and gave me a bird’s eye view of my 
back and shoulders. Since that lesson, 1 have determined 
never to poke my nose in the way of such another bump; 
for what would a man’s face be without a nose? a dial plate 
without the hands. It’s an ill wind, however, that blows 
nobody good ; and the wind of this same ball, to my great 
relief, took the wind out of a little drummer, whose eternal 
racket had so broken my rest, that I was sleeping, at the 
time of this accident, from mere exhaustion. 

You seem, said Wilson, to have had a taste of both love 
and war, Mr. Bobbet. Did you ever try politics ? 

Yes! I tried it once, but devil take me, if ever I try it 
again. | have no idea of working for nothing and finding 
myself. And hard work it is, besides having all your little 
peccadilloes raked up, and many charged on you that you 
never dreamt of. I found that humbug carried it. So] 
drank, and bowed, and shook hands, and palavered with 
the men, dandled the children, and kissed the women ; talk- 
ed of patriotism, of the war, and of my wounds, and made 
myself out a perfect hero; but all to no purpose. When 
they told lies about me, I thanked ’em for their good inten- 
tions, and told ’em, they had made a small mistake ; that [ 
was a candidate for the House of Delegates, and not the 
House of Correction. My opponent was a little whiffling 
creature, ‘“‘g mere anatomy,” whose tongue was the biggest 
part about him. I could have swallowed him whole without 
gulping. This apology for a man, “with his no face out- 
facing me,” made the sovereigns believe, that I was a rank 
toryyand that my nose had been swelled to this magnitude 
by drinkiog healths to king George. According to this pig- 
my, who would have been annihilated by the wind of a ball 
at forty yards distance, he himself had been a hero in the 
war ; had performed prodigies ; and the credulous knaves 
believed him. I was fain to beat a retreat, having expend- 
ed all my ammunition. I learned afterwards the cause of 
my defeat. He carried two bottles of rum, and I carried 
only one, and, therefore, he found just twice as much favor 
as I did. 

Why you’ve taken a wide circuit, Mr. Bobbet, said Wil- 
son, laughing; and if you had added religion to the cata- 
logue, you might be said to have travelled through the entire 
zodiac of human pursuits. 

As to religion, said Bobbet, I’ve never had much to do 
with it. It did not suit my constitution ; but I have had 
something to do with its professors. I shall never forget a 
jovial Episcopal clergyman with whom I was once very 
intimate. He was very witty and very eloquent, and, not- 
withstanding his cloth, ready to engage in any sort of sport. 
Many are the frolics. that we have had together, and, if I 
were to tell you all the wild-pranks that he played, you 
would be mightily entertained. I remember his laying a 
wager with me once, that he would preach to a congrega- 
tion, and one half of them should be laughing, and the other 
half weeping. I thought myself sure of winning, but I was 
mistaken. And how do you think the wicked wag managed 
to effect it? Why, sir, he occupied an open platform in the 
middle of the church, and being, as | said, exceedingly elo- 





he addressed in front of him, to tears. But the cunning 
villain had put on a pair of pantaloons with an enormous 
rent behind, through which his linen was conspicuously 
visible. Of course, when he leant forward in the earnest- 
ness of his discourse, this chasm in his inexpressibles was 
fully exposed to the view of those who sat behind him. 
The men laughed outright at this strange exhibition; the 
women tittered behind their fans. There was the most sin- 
gular medley of sounds ever heard in a church; Momus 
and Melpomene in conjunction. It reminded me forcibly 
of the old song, consisting of a sentimental dialogue be- 
tween a tear and a smile on the cheek of a lady, though 
there the incongruity would have been nothing like so great. 
This Foote in canonicals maintained his gravity, however, 
throughout this singularscene, and the trick was never sus- 
pected. 1 paid the forfeit willingly as a reward to his 
ingenuity. 

Thus did he run on for hours to the unspeakable gratifi- 
cation of Wilson, who hailed every fresh sally with convul- 
sions of laughter. This continued exhiliration, joined to 
repeated draughts of wine, disposed him to embrace with 
eagerness a proposal to conclude our orgies with a social 
game of cards ; the very point to which we desired to con- 
duct him. We did not think it advisable to frighten our 
quarry, before he was thoroughly entangled, by exacting very 
heavy contributions. We were content to win moderately, 
trusting that an imtimacy with Bobbet would soon complete 
his infatuation. Our prognostics were speedily fulfilled. 
He was unable to resist the fascination of the gaming table, 
and the coffers of his father paid the penalty of his folly. 
After his first interview with Bobbet, I took no active part 
‘in the devices by which he was pillaged ; but I punctually 
received my share of the spoil, which enabled me to dis- 
charge my old debt to his father. The subsequent fate of 
this young man was melancholy, and I cannot help feeling 
some regret at my agency in producing it. Touched at the 
affectionate remonstrances of his father, and stung by re- 
morse at his own improvidence, he finally became despe- 
rate, and abandoned himself to the most brutal intemperance ; 
the usual concomitant of gaming in men of his excitable 
temperament. After many impotent efforts to reclaim him, 
his father found his habits incorrigible, and mourned, in the 
midst of luxury, over his blighted hopes and ruined consti- 
tution. ‘ Thus did the whirligig of time bring round my 
revenges.” It is the law of our nature to requite injury 
with injury, and, in the punishment of our enemies, | can 
see no difference, in point of principle, between policy and 
violence. Yet IE should have been better satisfied, | must 
own, had the consequencés of my revenge been confined, 
in this instance, to those who had provoked my resentment. 
But such is the intertexture of human relations, that the 
punishment of the guilty necessarily involves the innocent, 
and even the pious tell us, that the sins of the father are 
visited upon the children to the third and fourth generations. 

The period was now at hand, when the issue of the con- 
test between the two great political parties into which this 
country was divided, was to be no longer dubious. The 
approach of a general election threw the whole country into 
commotion, and infused unusual venom and activity into 
the public press. The corps of politicians, from the mas- 
ter spirits who moved the wires, down to their scavengers 
and underlings, scoured each corner of the land with inde- 
fatigable diligence, and awakened everywhere the pestilent 
spirit of wrangling and debate. The fierce passions and 
malignant prejudices of men embittered the conflict, and 
threatened to dissolve the very elements of society. The 
growing strength of our party filled us with the most san- 
guine hopes, and we exulted in the certain assurance of 
victory. In this emergency, Mr. Riley seemed endued with 
superhuman powers, and was in himself a host. His jour- 
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nal was an immense repository of facts, and fictions, and 
arguments—the grand arsenal, from which the subalterns of 
the party borrowed their weapons of defence and attack. 
From the multitude of anonymous squibs, lampoons, and 
essays, which deluged his columns, one might have inferred 
a wide diffusion of literary talent among his subscribers ; 
but, in truth, this prodigious brood of ephemera was hatch- 
ed in the teeming brains of Riley and his confidential co- 
adjutors. He was a political Briareus, and wielded an 
hundred pens. His junto of associates were like a com- 
pany of strolling players, where Hamlet and Fortinbras, 
Polonius and the grave digger, are enacted by the same 
persons in different disguises. 

In politics, as in war, confidence begets courage, and the 
fear of defeat will damp the ardor of the boldest. Riley 
understood the value of this principle in political warfare, 
and inspirited his followers with the most confident predic- 
tions of success. He secured the support of that nume- 
rous class who always swim with the current, by exagge- 
rated reports of reaction, of revolutions in popular senti- 
ment. Every ripple on the surface of public opinion, he 
magnified into a breaking up of the fountains of the great 
deep. Every petty triumph was glorious news ; every fail- 
ure arose from the supineness of his own party or the acti- 
vity of their opponents ; from any thing rather than a want 
of numerical strength. If his adversaries complained of 
these mancuvres as disingenuous, he repelled the accusa- 
tion by charging them with falsehood and corruption. He 
raised the cry of stop thief, to cover his own delinquencies. 
Like a skilful juggler, he threw dust in the eyes of the mul- 
titude, while he executed his own feats of legerdemain. In 
short, there was no form or complexion of the human mind, 
which could not be suited from his abundant stores of de- 
lusion. 

In my own little orbit, I was not idle, and, besides occa- 
sional contributions to the press, labored to render the oppo- 
site party obnoxious to the people, by the imputation of the 
most odious acts and opinions. I described them as haughty 
aristocrats, aiming at the establishment of monarchy, and 
corruptly subservient to British influence. Spargere voces 
ambiguas, to wound by corroding whispers, is never so suc- 
cessfully practised as in the strife of elections ; because the 
people, at that time, are peculiarly awake to suspicion and 
distrust. I had my emissaries to propagate dark rumors 
and insinuations, which, though their origin was lost in ob- 
scurity, were not the less certain to corrupt the foundations 
of public opinion. “ Stirred up to mutiny and rage” by such 
devices as these, the populace were ripe for the perpetra- 
tion of any outrage. 

The eventful day of election at length arrived. The 
whole population of the city was astir at an early hour, and 
the streets thronged with a countless multitude, rushing in 
a continuous stream to the hustings, where the candidates 
were expected to harangue the people. ‘“ What a candied 
deal of courtesy” did these gentlemen display! What 
friendly vehemence in their salutations! What anxious 
concern in the welfare of every individual! What eloquent 
professions of patriotism! What devotion to principle and 
the public weal did they express! Never before had such a 
galaxy of pure and guileless patriots adorned the political 
firmament. And then they were so modest, so distrustful of 
their own capacity! Nothing but the pressing importunity 
of their friends could have induced them to obtrude their 
humble pretensions on the public. What a pity, that such 
bashful, timorous, blushing creatures, so innocent and un- 
assuming withal, should have been forced from the conge- 
nial shades of retirement, and exposed to the contamination 
of the world! The rehearsal of this unmeaning formulary 
deceived nobody, and served merely as a handsome intro- 
duction to the real subjects of dispute. The staple of their 
speeches was a tissue of abstractions, which their audience 
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neither cared for nor understood, mingled with the most 
fulsome flattery of the sovereign people, and seasoned with 
sarcasms, personalities, and invectives, sufficiently striking 
to tickle the fancies of their respective followers. After all, 
their adhesion to a party was the only essential point, and, 
for every practical purpose, was worth all their elaborate 
rhetoric. Names, not reasoning, control the decisions of 
the bulk of mankind. The vaunted magic of eloquence is 
but the echo of the popular voice. The miracles achieved by 
orators in ancient and modern times may be traced to their 
flattery of established prejudices, to the skill and artifice 
with which they soothed or inflamed the ruling passions of 
their contemporaries. In things that intimately touch our 
feelings and interests, we are “deaf to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely,” unless he strike a 
chord that vibrates in unison with our preéxisting opinions. 
In this country every man is born an orator, or rather with 
a certain degree of confidence and volubility, that pass for 
eloquence. Frothy superficial declamation, when it sus- 
tains the views and coincides with the wishes of men, is 
here admired and extolled, while the most consummate in- 
genuity, and the most brilliant rhetoric, in an unpopular 
cause, are powerless to produce an impression. The pro- 
digious expenditure of words among us is, I believe, begin- 
ning to pall upon the public taste, and is only useful as a 
part of the system of delusion, by which the sagacious few 
direct the opinions of the many. 

When the candidates had concluded their speeches, a 
scene of hubbub and confusion ensued which beggars all 
description. The rage of party dissention was inflamed 
and irritated by the liberal distribution of intoxicating li- 
quors. The infuriated multitude rolled, and fluctuated, and 
clamored, and huzza’d, till wrought into frenzy by the effer- 
vescence of their own passions. The war of words soon 
begat more serious conflicts. A strong detachment of labor- 
ers, sailors from Fell’s point, and Irish refugees, rushed into 
the building where the polls were taken, and, by their me- 
naces, drove off the timid and orderly, or compelled them 
to vote for their favorite candidates. Undismayed by this 
exhibition of tumultuous violence, Mr. Wilson, seconded 
by fifty gentlemen, forced his way to the polls, for the pur- 
pose of recording his own suffrage, and protecting others in 
the exercise of their rights. The resolute countenance of 
this party, coupled with the belief that they were well pre- 
pared to repel force, overawed the rioters, and restored, in 
some degree, the reign of order. The election was pro- 
tracted to a late hour of the evening, and terminated in the 
signal triumph of our party. The acts of outrage and dis- 
order, which marked its progress, I had neither instigated 
nor approved. On the contrary, I was persuaded, that such 
measures were unnecessary to ensure our success, and I 
feared that these violent proceedings might impeach the va- 
lidity of the election, and furnish our adversaries with a 
pretext to wrest from us the fruits of victory. But he who 
excites the blind fury of the populace, evokes a spirit which 
will not be quelled at his bidding. On the present occa- 
sion, those who, in the preliminary arrangements, had been 
my obedient emissaries, when touched by the electric sym- 
pathy that flashes through the hearts of a multitude, became 
utterly refractory and ungovernable. The announcement 
of our success was greeted with an universal shout; but, 
though their object was attained, the crowd manifested no 
disposition to disperse. It was evident, that some enter- 
prize of mischief was in preparation. The people, who had 
pressed in a compact mass to the election room while the 
polls were open, were now broken into small squads en- 
gaged in eager discussion. The most conspicuous agita- 
tors glided from group to group, imparting unity of purpose 
and of action, while bludgeons and other offensive weapons 
were actively distributed. The whole open space before 
the building was occupied by scattered detachments, so 
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posted, as to cut off persons, leaving the house, from the 
opportunity of advance or retreat. The mutterings of the 
storm were distinctly audible, and it was not difficult to 
conjecture where it would burst. 

The determined interference of Mr. Wilson and his 
friends, in suppressing the tumult which disturbed the elec- 
tion, could not fail to exasperate the most turbulent and fe- 
rocious part of the populace. I knew that an outbreak of 
popular violence would be condemned by the respectable 
portion of both parties, and that the odium of so flagrant a 
subversion of legal] authority would not only reflect discredit 
on our common cause, but would attach particularly to me, 
from my known influence among the lower orders. Such 
disturbances were confined at that period to the most worth- 
less and degraded of the rabble, nor was the value of a mob, 
as a political engine, then understood and appreciated. The 
great bulk of the population were prompt to maintain the 
supremacy of the laws, and viewed with abhorrence every 
infraction of the rights of person or property. ‘The interests 
of our party demanded, therefore, my interposition, and 1 
was not without hopes, that, if I succeeded in the protec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson, my conduct would be ascribed to the 
most heroic and magnanimous motives. To secure the 
good opinion of mankind, while we are pursuing the dic- 
tates of sound policy, evinces the most consummate ad- 
dress. I hastened, therefore, to apprize Mr. Wilson of 
these suspicious movements, and to warn him of his danger. 
1 told him, that, in their present excited state, the multitude 
were ripe for the most desperate attempts ; that their re- 
sentment, I was convinced, was especially levelled against 
him and his associates ; and that it was equally impractica- 
ble to restrain or resist them. I advised him and his friends 
to retire separately by a private entrance at the back of 
the building, and to take some obscure and circuitous route 
to their respective habitations. 

Mr. Newman, said he, I cannot forget the wanton attack 
you made on my character, and I must, therefore, distrust 
your new-born solicitude for my safety. After inflaming 
these very people against me by every art of defamation, 
can I believe you sincerely desirous to avert the inevitable 
consequences of your own conduct? I am sorry, if I do you 
injustice ; but, injured as I have been, you cannot complain 
if I suspect the purity of your motives. For myself, I am 
unconscious of having justly offended any one. I fear no 
interruption, nor can [ think that these ruffians, however 
vindictive, will dare to commit an act for which the laws 
will exact a certain and severe retribution. I came here 
simply to vindicate the freedom of election, which a law- 
less mob had trampled under foot. In such a cause I am 
ready to peril my life; nor can I consent to skulk, like a 
poltroon or a criminal, from the consequences of an exploit 
which I glory in having performed. But if these pretended 
champions of liberty, who hold no rights sacred but their 
own, should dare to assail us, we are prepared, and will 
show them that honest men are neither to be browbeaten, 
or intimidated in the fulfilment of their duty. 

Mr. Wilson, I replied, I am sorry you are so much blinded 
by your resentment. The act, with which you reproach 
me, was dictated by public and political motives; certainly 
by no feeling of personal animosity. But this is not a time 
to discuss or explain past grievances. I tell you, my influ- 
ence with the mob is impotent to restrain it. If it were not, 

[ should spare no exertion to suppress this disgraceful riot. 
I give you this pledge of my sincerity, that, if a hair of your 
head is touched, it will fix an eternal stigma on me and my 
party. From this motive, if you give me credit for no bet- 
ter, I am anxious to prevent any collision between you and 
these misguided men. I speak to you as a man of sense. 
A moment’s delay may be fatal. The danger is imminent, 
and, if you attempt to brave it, you must be overpowered 


tude. I implore you then as a man of humanity and pru- 
dence, to avoid a conflict in which no honor can be won, 
and which must inevitably result in the massacre of your 
friends, and a great effusion of blood. If you endeavor to 
pass openly through the crowd, it will be the signal of a 
general onset—the issue of which must be fatal to your 
party, however strenuous or gallant their resistance. Why 
should you hazard so many valuable lives for an idle punc- 
tilio? Is it inglorious to retreat from such a foe? I am sure 
you do not wish to shed the blood of these men, nor even 
to subject them to the rigor of the law by involving them in 
the commission of a crime. Why, therefore, should you not. 
adopt my counsel ? 

I must acknowledge, said Mr. Wilson, the justice of your 
reasoning. I can conceive no motive you can have to de- 
ceive or entrap us in this matter. I will adopt your advice, 
and prevail on my friends to consult their own safety by 
immediate flight. If you recommend this course for any 
sinister purpose, I must say that such infamous and gratui- 
tous treachery would be unparalleled in the annals of wick- 
edness. I acquit you of a design so diabolical, and I will, 
therefore, trust you. 

The event, said I, will demonstrate how anxiously I am 
laboring in your service. In the meantime, lose not a mo- 
ment. The populace may become impatient, and burst on 
you here. When you are gone, I will strive to persuade 
the crowd to separate quietly. 

Mr. Wilson and his friends soon disappeared from the 
house, and a few moments, I hoped, would place them in 
comparative security. When the mob discovered that they 
had been defrauded of their anticipated vengeance, they ut- 
tered a fierce yell of rage, like the growl of a tiger bereft of 
his prey. A cry was suddenly raised, and repeated by a 
thousand voices, ‘“‘ down with the Feds: let us smoke them 
from their dens, and give them a coat of tar and feathers.” 
The rioters immediately formed into a.solid phalanx, and 
advanced along the street with dreadful shouts and impre- 
cations. The citizens, alarmed at the gathering of this 
storm, and ignorant where it might spend its fury, fled in 
consternation, and hastily closed their doors and windows. 
The suddenness of this movement in the crowd defeated 
my efforts to disperse them, and all I could now do was to 
instruct my emissaries to retard their march by every pos- 
sible expedient. In the meantime, believing that Mr. Wil- 
son and his property would be the first objects of attack, I 
repaired to his house to concert with him such hasty pre- 
cautions to avert the danger as the shortness of the time 
permitted. It was now dark, and I easily reached Mr. Wil- 
son’s without attracting observation. He had been informed 
of the approach of the mob, and was busily preparing for 
defence ; though, to tranquillize the fears of his family, he 
assumed a tone of indifference. He had barricaded his 
doors and windows, and, with a garrison of about twenty, 
consisting of his servants and a few friends, determined to 
abide the expected assault, At my sudden appearance, his 
countenance expressed surprise, mingled with doubt and 
suspicion. He could discern no adequate or intelligible 
motive for this excessive zeal, which seemed to him wholly 
incompatible with the whole tenor of my previous conduct. 
I was sensible of his want of confidence, yet persisted, 
nevertheless, in my efforts to assist him. I represented, 
that, though he might destroy a small portion of the mob, 
his defences would be utterly unavailing against such over- 
whelming numbers; that the slaughter of their comrades 
would only irritate the survivors, and stimulate them to the 
most sanguinary excesses; and that, in my judgment; the 
most judicious measure was to request the mayor to assem- 
ble the volunteer companies of the city, and to march with- 
out delay to his relief. The presence of a body of well- 
armed troops in military array might, I said, terrify and dis- 
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means I had contrived to retard their movements would, I 
hoped, afford space for these arrangements. The advice 
appeared so reasonable, that Mr. Wilson immediately des- 
patched a messenger to the mayor to report his situation, 


‘and to urge the immediate adoption of my plan. 


Our main reliance now was, that its own fickle impulses, 
or the artifices of my agents, might detain the mob so long 
on their march, as to give the civil authorities time to pro- 
vide an adequate force for our protection. The dwelling 
of Mr. Wilson was situated on the outskirts of the city, 
and wore an air of rural quiet, contrasting strongly with the 
dust and noise of the streets. After an hour of anxious 
suspense, the silence of this sequestered spot was suddenly 
broken by the shouts of a disorderly crew of boys and ne- 
groes, who preceded the main body of the mob, like the 
light troops of an army. The frequent tread of feet, the 
hum of many voices uttering threats of vengeance, pro- 
claimed the approach of the rioters, and indicated their 
numbers and desperation. In their front, they bore, by way 
of banner, a transparency, inscribed with Liberty and Equali- 
ty, whose discolored light was faintly reflected on the grim 
and truculent visages of the ring-leaders. This dense and 
motley throng halted before the front door of the house, 
and proceeded to reconnoitre the condition of our defences. 
Observing that our resolute posture had brought them to a 
pause, Mr. Wilson, from a neighboring window, demanded 
for what purpose they had thus beset his house. Come out 
here, old boy, said their spokesman, or we will burn your 
house, and kill every person in it. Mr. Wilson calmly re- 
monstrated against this unprovoked attack on an unoffending 
citizen ; but, finding that he made no impression, declared 
with a tone of firmness, that, if they attempted to injure 
him or his family, or to break into the house, he should 
fire upon them without scruple. This spirited reply pro- 
voked a volley of missiles, which shattered the windows 
and window-shutters, and threatened to demolish the front 
door. Avoiding this shower of projectiles by a precipitate 
retreat from the window, Mr. Wilson caused several guns 
to be discharged over the heads of the mob, by way of in- 
timidation ; but this experiment only produced a more vigo- 
rous and continued assault. At this moment a Voice, near 
the door, was heard, demanding ; who are you, sir’? And 
what do you want here ? 

My name’s Wilson, if you will have it, and I want to go 
to bed, was the reply. A fellow, with three bottles of wine 
under his belt, is rather apt to be sleepy. But what the 
devil have you got such a congregation here for? Is ita 
street preachment ? Oh I remember ; Dad is a bit of a poli- 
tician, and means to harangue you. I am now in fine trim 
for speaking, and can beat the old fellow, hollow. So let 
me get on the steps, and I'll give you a flourish worth two 
of his homilies. 

Stop, my young spark, said another voice, we want none 
of your palaver. You are old Wilson’s son, and we’ll hold 
you, till he gives up. 

Good God! exclaimed Mr. Wilson in great agitation, 
they have seized on that unhappy boy, and, I fear, will abuse 
him grossly. I must reseue him, or perish in the attempt. 

Without a moment’s consultation, he threw open the door, 
and rushed impetuously in the street, while I followed more 
deliberately, to shield him, if possible, from the consequen- 
ces of his rashness. 

Release that unfortunate young man, said he, and you 
may wreak on me the utmost efforts of your malice. 

No! said a gigantic Irishman, we’ve the young fox and 
the ould one in the same trap, and, by the powers, we'll 
hould you both. 

At the same time he brandished a tremendous bludgeon 
over the head of Mr. Wilson. Seeing that there was no 
time for mild and temporizing expedients, I prostrated the 
Irishman by a severe blow, and planted my foot upon his 













body. Not being recognized in that imperfect light, I should 
have been instantly overthrown, and, probably, butehered, 
had not the multitude been checked, for a moment, by the 
very eagerness of their own impetuosity. While they 
were struggling to reach me, I cried— 

For shame! do you call yourselves men, freemen ?—and 
will you misuse a father, a grey-headed man, for protecting 
his own son? Have I vindicated your rights, and maintain- 
ed your interests, in defiance of the frowns of wealth and 
power, that you might sully your cause and your country by 
a brutality, that would disgrace savages? Would you de- 
stroy Mr. Wilson, because, from the generous impulse of 
parental affection, he has thrown himself on your mercy ? 
Which of you, that are fathers, would not have done the 
same? If there be such a monster, let him strike the first 
blow. But if you have the feelings of humanity, stop this 
shameful tumult, and abstain from further outrage on these 
gentlemen. I warn you to do so, before worse comes of it. 

A vehement altercation now took place among the rioters, 
and I saw there was a strong party among them disposed to 
embrace my proposition. I perceived, that the fierce pas- 
sions which had hurried them into this eareer of violence, 
were beginning to falter, and, at the same moment, my ears 
were saluted with the welcome sound of the galloping of 
cavalry. 

There come the volunteers and artillery of the city, I ex- 
claimed in my loudest tones. If you remain here, you will 
be cut to pieces by their sabres and grapeshot. Separate 
instantly, and I promise, you shall not be molested for past 
transgressions. 

These words, and the rapid advance of the city forces, 
struck terror into this tumultuary assemblage ; and, finding 
the affair becoming serious;these doughty champions betook 
themseles to flight, and vanished with surprising celerity in 
the darkness. The Irishman, whom I had put hors du com- 
bat, had now recovered from the effects of my blow. 

Pat, said I, you’d better be off. 

And how can I be off, when you’ve kilt me, and have got 
your foot upon me, replied he. 

There now I’ve let you go; and I fancy you'll be apt to 
come to life when you know the soldiers are coming. 

Asy, my jewel. And if I’d known there were red-coats 
in this country, divil catch me, if I’d have been in this splore. 
But now you've let me go, I'll give you lave to eat me, if any 
of ’em catch John Whalen. 

Saying this, he followed the example of his allies, and 
disappeared with prodigious speed. Nothing is more das- 
tardly than a mob, when no longer buoyed up by animal ex- 
citement. Their apparent fearlessness arises from brutal 
insensibility, and from a confidence that their numbers are 
irresistible. Once impressed with an apprehension of de- 
feat, their passions react, and, like a chidden Uog, they 
crouch and shrink with dismay from the approach of danger. 
When the city troops arrived, they found Mr. Wilson, his 
son, and myself alone in the street. At his earnest solici- 
tation, I remained at Mr. Wilson’s, and, for greater se- 
curity, a strong detachment of volunteers was quartered at 
his house during the night. 

Whatever prejudices against me by-gone transactions had 
instilled into the mind of Mr. Wilson, were completely dis- 
sipated by the occurrences of this day. My character was 
greatly elevated in the esteem of the respectable portion of 
both parties, nor did I lose any ground with that class whose 
favor I had so assiduously courted. As my zeal and activi- 
ty in the common cause were not slackened, they were far 
from suspecting me of political defection, and imputed my 
interference on this occasion, solely to a grateful recollec- 
tion of Mr. Wilson’s past benefits. Through his interces- 
sion, the civil authorities took no further cognizance of these 
disturbances. I had the entire credit of this lenity, and the 
belief that I had labored to screen them from punishment, 
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endeared me more than ever to the populace. By this stroke 
of policy, therefore, 1 thoroughly effaced the blemishes on 
my private reputation, without forfeiting a single chance of 
political preferment. 

The general elections having eventuated in the total over- 
throw of the ruling party, the government and all its patron- 
age fell, of course, into the hands of my political friends. 
My services, I thought, entitled me to a liberal recompense, 
and, as modesty, that great clog of ambition, was never my 
failing, I hastened to press my pretensions on the President, 
who is, practically, the great fountain of official honor and 
emolument in this country. My application was sustained 
by the leading members of my own party, and seconded 
even by some of the most distinguished of my political op- 
ponents. For this unsolicited support 1 was indebted to 
my conduct during the late riot. Power, acquired by the 
influence of party, is sure to be propitious to the suit of one 
so strongly recommended as I was, and whose devotion as 
a partizan was beyond suspicion. The President did not 
keep me long in suspense, and my provident ambition was 
ultimately rewarded with a profitable office in the town of 
Savannah. Intent only on my own advancement, | was re- 
strained by no lecal attachments from wooing the smiles of 
fortune in climes the most remote and ungenial. At the 
period of my appointment, the advantages of office were not 
so well understood as at present, or, if they were, the peo- 
ple of that time were too timid and scrupulous to reduce 
their knowledge to practice. I was preferred, on this oc- 
easion, to five competitors, when, at the present day, I 
should, under like circumstances, have encountered the 
rivalship of an hundred; an indubitable evidence of the 
march of mind, or rather of the decay of absurd and anti- 
quated prejudices. 





To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


Mr. Wuite :—Some months ago, a friend recited to me 
and two others, just as we were on the eve of separation, the 
subjoined lines, with the beauty of which I was so much 
struck, that I extorted from him a promise to send mea 
copy. I received them some weeks since ; and though my 
friend will be surprised to see himself in print, I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of embellishing the pages of your Ma- 
gazine with this offspring of his dalliance with the Muse. 

es 


LOVE AND CARE. 


Love sat in his bower one summer day— 

And Care, with his train, came to drive him away : 
“T will not depart,” said Love! 

And, seizing his lute,—with silvery words, 

He ran his bright fingers along the chords, 

And play’d so sweet, so entrancing an air, 

That a grim smile lit up the face of Care. 
“ Away—away”—said Love ! 


“Nay, nay! I have friends!” grim Care replied ; 

“ Behold, here is one—and his name is Pride !” 
“‘T care not for Pride,” said Love! 

Then touching the strings of his light guitar, 

Pride soon forgot his lofty air; 

And seizing the hand of a rustic quean, 

Laugh’d, gamboll’d, and tripp’d it o’er the green— 
“ Aha, aha !”” said Love! 


“‘ Away with your jeers !” eried Care, “ if you please ; 
‘‘ Here’s another—lank, haggard and pale Disease !” 
“] care not for him,” said Love ! 





Then toueh’d a strain so plaintive and weak, 

That a flush pass’d over his pallid cheek ; 

And Disease leap’d up from his couch of pain, 

And smil’d, and reéchoed the healing strain— 
“ Well done for Disease !” said Love ! 


“Pshaw! pshaw!” cried Care—“this squalid one, see! 
“ How lik’st thou the gaunt look of Poverty?” 

“T care not for him,” said Love ! 
Then struck such a sound from his viol’s string, 
That Poverty shouted aloud, “J am King !— 
“ The jewell’d wreaths round my temples shall twine,— 
“For the sparkling gems of Golconda are mine !” 

“ Aye, aye—very true !” said Love ! 


“ Nay, boast not,” said Care—“ There is fretful Old Age ; 
“« Beware of his crutches, and tempt not his rage !” 

“T care not for Age !” said Love ! 
Then swept the strings of his magic lyre, 
Till the glaz’d eye sparkled with youthful fire ; 
And Age dropp’d his crutches, and, light as a fay, 
Laugh’d, caper’d and dane’d, like a child at play ! 

“ Bravo, Sir Eld !” said Love ! 


“A truee,” cried wrinkled Care, “ with thy glee ! 
“ Now, look on this last one—tis Jealousy /” 
“Ah me! ah me!” said Love! 
“Her green eye burns with a quenchless fire— 
“JT die! I die!” Then, dropping his lyre, _ 
Love flew far away from his cherish’d bower, 
And never return’d from that fatal hour! 
Alas for thee, blighted Love! Cc. 





BIOGRAPHY OF 
COL. CHARLES MYNN THRUSTON, 


OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


Nam szpé audivi, Q. Maximum, P. Scipionem, preterea 
civitatis nostra preclaros viros, solitos ita dicere, cm ma- 
jorum imagines intucrentur, vehementissimé sibi animum 
ad virtutem accendi. Sallust. 


The era of the Revolution is the heroic age of 
America. It abounds in illustrious names, signal 
actions, and noble sentiments. Every nation points 
to some period of its history with peculiar pride 
and veneration. Thence poetry draws its inspira- 
tion, and patriotism kindles its fire. At such times 
human nature seems to exalt itself, whether it be 
that superior talent and virtue produce great ac- 
tions, or are called forth by important events. The 
enthusiasm with which renowned epochs are re- 
garded by posterity, is not only honorable to our 
nature, but productive of eminent advantage. It 
maintains that elevation of sentiment which would 
otherwise sink to the level of ordinary men and 
events. It nourishes in the breast a latent germ 
of heroism, and preserves it for worthy emergen- 
cies. It keeps alive the sacred. fire within the 
secret recesses of the heart. Nestor, that venera- 
ble Jaudator temporis acti, inflames the emulation 
of the Greeks before Troy, by perpetually re- 
calling the achievements of their ancestors. It is 
the duty of a nation, as it should be its pride, to 
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cherish its heroic traditions and commemorate its 
illustrious names. These are blazoned by history. 
It is the business of tradition to hand down those 
examples of patriotic devotion ‘which are exhibited 
by individuals rather than masses. The romance of 
the Revolution is to be found chiefly in the cam- 
paigns of the Carolinas and Georgia, where parti- 
zan warfare gave more scope and distinction to 
personal gallantry and adventure. Such traits 
and actions impress themselves more vividly and 
durably upon the mind and heart. The romantic 
enterprizes of a Marion and a Sumpter captivate 
the imagination and fire the spirit. The actors 
and spectators in the glorious drama of the war of 
Independence are rapidly passing away, and soon 
a man of the Revolution will be as much an object 
of curiosity as of reverence. Let us then catch the 
last accents of narrative old age. Let us seize 
with avidity upon eyery lofty trait, and cling with 
pride to every noble tradition. In proportion as it 
recedes, let the eye be more firmly fixed upon that 
heroic period which vindicates our people from the 
reproach of selfishness and apathy. 

The little biographical sketch which follows, re- 
counts a life of patriotic devotion and singular gal- 
lantry, if not of various adventure. It carries us 
back to colonial times—to the feelings and habits 
of the ante-revolutionary age. It places us, then, 
in the midst of that eventful contest, which, humble 
in its beginning, is now felt throughout the world. 
Intense must have been the enthusiasm for liberty 
which impelled the clergyman to throw aside the 
eassock, and grasp the sword instead of the cross. 
It is no ordinary conflict which could justify such 
a transition, or reconcile to it the honorable preju- 
dices of mankind. It is only in defence of religion 
or freedom, of altar and hearth, that it is safe to 
emulate the example of a Maccabeus. But this 
was a sacred war, beyond many which have borne 
that title. 

The subject of this brief memoir gave himself 
wholly up to the cause which drew him from the 
desk to the field. ‘Tongue, pen and sword were 
enlisted in the service. ‘Though his arm was 
early struck down, his spirit was in the conflict to 
the last. The only hardship at which he mur- 
mured, was that which condemned him to tempo- 
rary inactivity. ‘To employ his own forcible lan- 
guage, he could not bear to be thrown by like an 
old almanac. When triumph brought with it peace, 
his ardent spirit could not brook the stagnation of 
civic idleness. He went forth, like a patriarch of 
old, surrounded by his family and servants, and 
became one of the bold pioneers of that wilderness, 
which is now the teeming abode of millions. Fi- 
nally, when full of years and honors, he calmly laid 
himself to rest upon the very spot which was des- 
tined to become the field of the glorious 8th of 
January. The battle of New Orleans was fought 
upon his grave! The ruthless invader perished upon 





the tomb of the soldier-parson, who had perilled for- 
tune and life under the banner of Washington. If 
the passions of earth are preserved above, there 
could not have been a more grateful offering to his 
manes. 

I am sure that I need not apologize for offering 
this interesting memoir of a gallant son of Virginia, 
to the readers of the Messenger. It is from the 
pen of a “scholar, and a ripe one,” whose character 
and station forbid the supposition, that even filial 
veneration would heighten the colors of truth. The 
narrative, however, speaks for itself, and requires 
from me neither apology nor recommendation. . It 
remains but to add, that it was compiled by its au- 
thor for the private use and gratification of the 
numerous descendants of the departed patriot, and 
not designed for the public eye, and that it was 
with some reluctance he consented, at my sugges- 
tion, to its publication. J. L. M. 

“ The history of the world presents no period of 
time, in which a greater number of noble and daring 
men were found, to defend their liberties against 
the aggression of power, than at the commence- 
ment of our Revolutionary War—and, although 
history and biography have recorded, and transmit- 
ted to future times, the names of many of them, 
yet how many valorous and noble spirits have 
passed away unnoticed, and unhonored, either be- 
cause their heroic actions were unadorned with the 
lustre of high rank, or of some important victory, 
diffusing the fame of their exploits far and wide, to 
be recorded in the public archives, and made known 
to the world through the annals of their country. 
It is true, there are instances of individual exploits, 
marked with some signal character of bravery, which 
have received due honors; a Jasper of humble rank, 
has his little niche in the temple of fame from one 
act of daring valor, which however proved the 
greatness of his soul. It is the purpose of the pre- 
sent memoir to make known, and to preserve from 
perishing, if possible, the name and the virtuous 
deeds of another individual, which, in the opinion 
of the writer, deserve to be remembered. If so 
much of the following narrative as relates to the 
revolutionary services of the person, of whose life 
and transactions a sketch is now proposed to be 
compiled, had no other evidence for its verifica- 
tion than the author’s word, he would have feared 
to present it to the public; but fortunately every 
material fact connected with the public concerns 
in which the subject of this memoir had an humble 
share, is supported by unquestionable testimony, 
obtained for other purposes, after a lapse of nearly 
sixty years since the events herein recorded took 
place; the residue of the narrative has no other 
voucher for its truth than the author’s word. 

‘*Cnartes Mynn Turuston was born in the 
county of Gloucester, in the State of Virginia, in the 
month of August, 1738. His ancestors, for several 
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generations, had been wealthy and respectable mer- 
chants and planters of that county. The first known 
progenitor of the family was a Mr. Thruston, 
Chamberlain of the City of Bristol at the time of 
the restoration of Charles II. He was, what in the 
party language of that day was called, a cavalier; 
as is evident from an entry in a little book, now in 
possession of the family of the eldest son of the 
subject of this memoir, which has been handed 
down from the said progenitor from father to son 
to this day, and family memoranda continued to be 
made therein.* The entry spoken of above is in 
the following words :—“ On this day there were great 
rejoicings in our good City of Bristol, on account 
of the restoration of his blessed majesty, Charles 
II, to the throne of these realms ; the very conduits 
ran with wine.” It is a curious circumstance, that 
Sir Walter Scott, in his historical novel of Wood- 
stock, has used the same remarkable expression, in 
describing Charles’ progress to London, attended 
by immense crowds of his friends and adherents. 
He says—“ the restored monarch trod slowly over 
roads strewed with flowers, and conduits running 
wine.” 

“ Bristol, at this period, was perhaps the second 
city in England, in regard to population and com- 
merce ; and, with an eye to her prospective com- 
mercial interests, was, with London and other 
cities; active in planting the first colonies in Vir- 
ginia. The earliest settlers in the county of Glou- 
cester, in Virginia, were from Gloucestershire, in 
England; and from that attachment which is uni- 
versally felt by every person to his native soil, they 
transferred the names of places and streams which 
were familiar to them, to their new abode. They 
have there their Severn, and other rivers and local 
denominations. The county was called Glouces- 
ter, and the first town erected therein is the now 
decayed village of Gloucester on York river, ren- 
dered memorable, however, by its having been one 
of the outposts of Lord Cornwallis, at the time of 
his surrender to our victorious arms, on the 19th of 
October, 1781. 

“ After the usual course at the grammar school, 
young Thruston was sent to finish his education at 
the college of William and Mary, in Williams- 
burg; being destined, either by his father or his 
own impulses, to the clerical profession, he there 
studied divinity in the best theological school then 
in the colonies. No one of the colonies was at 
that time more cherished and patronized by the 
royal government than Virginia. No college in 
the country was so well endowed, or possessed 
more able and learned professors than that of Wil- 
liam and Mary. 

“ The church in Virginia had been modelled, as 
near as circumstances would permit, after that of 

* The family memoranda in the book mentioned in the 


text, commence in 1604, are in the old court hand, and are 
now with difficulty to be deciphered. 





England, and was under the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of London, who had a substitute in 
the colony, under the denomination of ecclesiasti- 
cal commissary, invested with a kind of episcopal 
superintendence over the colonial clergy. The tec- 
tors had their glebes and salaries of 16000/bs. of 
tobacco per annum, paid by a tax on the titheable 
inhabitants of the parishes. 

“In the year 1758, when Mr. Thruston was in his 
20th year, General Forbes was sent over by the 
British government, to take command of the army 
of regulars and provincials raised for the purpose 
of an expedition against Fort Duquesne, now Pitts- 
burg, and to rescue the wounded honor of the nation 
from the disgrace brought upon it by the shameful 
defeat and slaughter of the army under General 
Braddock three years before. Young Thruston, in- 
spired with that ardor, which in a more noble cause, 
some twenty years afterwards, again prompted him 
to enter the tented field, obtained the appointment 
of lieutenant of provincials, and marched with the 
army to Pittsburg, which they entered without op- 
position, the French having abandoned it on the 
approach of the British troops. The enemy offered 
no opposition to the march of the troops, except 
some inconsiderable attacks of the piquets during 
the night, by the Indians probably, which the wri- 
ter of this memoir remembers to have heard Mr. 
Thruston speak of as being particularly alarming 
to a young soldier, from being made in darkness. 
Here he had the honor of serving with and under 


the immediate command of General Washington. - 


Whether this campaign was made by young Thrus- 
ton previous to his entering college, or while he 
was a student there, is not known; but in the latter 
end of 1765, or spring of 1766, he embarked for 
London, for the purpose of examination and ordina- 
tion by the bishop of that diocese. There was 
much strictness in the examination of candidates 
for the pulpit in those days. None but such as 
were qualified by education and character could 
receive ordination, particularly in Virginia, where 
the policy of the government required the church 
to be as respectable as possible—inasmuch as that 
establishment, both at home and in her favorite 
colony, was considered as intimately connected 
with, and essential towards, the maintenance and 
prosperity of the government itself. It is reasona- 
ble to suppose, that Mr. Thruston, having passed 
this ordeal of rigid examination, must have received 
a good classical as well as theological education. 
These facts would not have been mentioned with 
such minuteness, were it not that they afforded him 
the means of being more useful at a future crisis, 
when all the energies of the human mind were re- 
quired to sustain us in the most arduous and fearful 
contest that any nation ever had to struggle with, 
to break the fetters of despotism. On his return 
from London, he was chosen by the vestry rector 
of the parish of —— , in his native county of 
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Gloucester, where he regularly cfficiated until the 
year 1769, when he removed to the county of Fre- 
derick, in Virginia, among a people at that time 
rude and unpolished. Here he continued his pas- 
toral functions, preaching in such places as could 
be procured, there being few or no churches then 
erected in this comparatively new and thinly set- 
tled county. Shortly after his removal to Frede- 
rick, he was followed by other wealthy families 
from Gloucester, and other of the lower counties of 
Virginia, who, by their superior education and re- 
finement, contributed to soften down and polish the 
rough manners which characterized those people 
before their introduction among them. The wri- 
ter well remembers hearing Parson Thruston speak 
of a few great landed proprietors, who lerded it 
over the people when he first removed to Frederick 
with a most arbitrary sway, until they found a 
check in the more educated emigrants of the lower 
counties, whose wealth and influence furnished a 
counterpoise to the power of these petty tyrants.* 

* Parson Thruston continued in the practice of his 
profession, until the period of the commencement 
of hostilities, when, animated by the liveliest zeal, 
he gave himself up chiefly to public concerns. He 
had been among the most prominent in repelling the 
attempt to introduce the Stamp Act in Virginia— 
and, with the same spirit, entered warmly into the 
opposition to the mother country. At this period 
his wealth—for he was a man of large property— 
was freely dedicated to the cause. He exerted 
himself to procure arms and ammunition ; he wrote 
to and addressed the people in public meetings and 
musters, and at the courts—inflaming the youth of 
the country with ardor and patriotism, exciting 
them to enter into the army, and confirming the 
weak and timid, not only by exposing the justice of 
resistance, but by the most spirited and stirring 
harangues.t In the winter of 1776-7, Parson 
Thruston resolved to put in practice personally, the 
measures he had exhorted the youth of the country 
to pursue. In plain English, he resolved to fight. 
He raised a company of volunteers, composed of 
the elite of the young men of the county, and 
marched to join General Washington, then in New 
Jersey. He was cordially received by that great 
man, who was personally acquainted with him, not 
only as a fellow-soldier in Forbes’ campaign, but 
from personal intercourse that took place between 
them after Parson Thruston removed to the county 
of Frederick. He was but a short time at head 
quarters, before he became impatient of inactivity 
and anxious to indulge his propensity for a fight. 
He accordingly solicited the means from the Gene- 
ral, who gave him five hundred men, with discre- 
tionary authority, as it seems from the evidence, 
and without suggesting or ordering any particular 
enterprize; because we find the Captain imme- 
diately after, attacking a British redoubt of fifteen 
* See Appendix No. I, + See Appendix No. II. 








hundred strong, with his small band of five hundred 
men, which, the commander-in-chief, it is reasona- 
ble to suppose, would hardly have permitted or di- 
rected with so small a force; be that as it may, 
however, the Captain marched to the attack, re- 
solved if possible to carry the redoubt by storm, 
when, in the midst of his career, and advancing 
towards the enemy, he received a musket ball in 
the left arm, above the elbow, which shattered the 
bone. It was a curious circumstance, that the 
Captain, having on, at the time, a country linen 
shirt, its texture was so strong that the linen was 
forced by the ball through the arm. He fainted from 
the loss of blood and the pain of the wound, and 
was obliged to be carried from the field. At this 
time, his son Charles was standing by his side, a 
boy between eleven and twelve years old.* When 
the leader of this brave band fell, the next in com- 
mand ordered a retreat. There can be but little 
doubt, that but for this disabling wound, Captain 
Thruston would have effected his purpose of car- 
rying the redoubt by storm, if his men would have 
followed him ; or that himself, his son, and a great 
portion of his troops, would have fallen in the at- 
tempt.t 

** This battle, though of no high importance in its 
practical effects had its results fulfilled even the 
hopes of the gallant commander, yet presents such 
a picture of patriotism, courage, and self-devotion, 
that it cannot but command the admiration of every 
lover of his country. What is it that confers true 
glory on the hero and patriot? Is it that he leads 
on to battle his thousands, or tens of thousands; 
and, if he gains a victory, that his claim to glory 
is to be measured by the number conquered, or the 
number slain? Victory may and often does depend 
on accidental circumstances. No—it is the warm 
blood and magnanimous soul which urge the brave 
man on to meet and to defy the king of terrors in 
a just eause—to prefer death to dishonor and sla- 
very—which characterize the hero and the patriot. 
When Captain Thruston returned to head quarters, 
General Washington had him attended by his own 
surgeon, who, having advised amputation, the Cap- 
tain courteously and playfully refused his assent in 
the following words: “‘ Doctor, I am a bad hand to 
have an arm cut off ;” declaring at the same time, that 
he would prefer death to mutilation. Notwith- 
standing the apprehensions of the surgeon, his arm 
healed in about twelve months—at which time, 
several pieces of bone having worked down through 
the muscles came out in his hand. Soon after this 
battle, General Washington recommended the Cap- 
tain for the appointment of Colonel of one of the 
sixteen regiments then about to be raised in Vir- 
ginia on continental establishment ; which appoint- 
ment he received, and held to the end of the war. 
It was found impossible to recruit such a number 
of regiments in Virginia, and the Colonel became 
* See Appendix No. III. + See Appendix No, IV, 
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what is called supernumerary, but was desirous of 
again entering into active service had an opportu- 
nity offered. This is made manifest, by a passage 
in one of his letters, addressed to his Lieutenant 
Colonel John Thornton, on regimental business, 
where he says—‘* What is to be done with us? Are 
we to be thrown by, like old almanacs, no longer 
useful ?” 

“ After his return from the army, he never re- 
sumed his pastoral functions. There was not the 
same dearth of clergymen, as when he first removed 
to the upper country. Both Episcopalian, and Dis- 
senting ministers of various denominations, had 
come into the county, sufficient for the wants of the 
people. He continued to reside on his beautiful 
farm, called Mount Sion, about fifteen miles below 
Winchester, and one mile above the charming She- 
nandoah, distinguished for the purity and transpa- 
rency of its water. He had been, from the period 
of his first settlement in the county, one of its ma- 
gistrates, and continued to discharge the duties of 
that office as long as he resided therein; having 
been the oldest magistrate of the county, and the 
presiding judge of the county court for many years 
before he left it. He was often elected a member 
of the General Assembly, where he had the plea- 
sure of hearing and acting with the Henrys and 
the Lees, the great orators and patriots of those days. 

‘“* Having met with many heavy losses, with a nu- 
merous family of children and grand children— 
for whom he was anxious to make some provi- 
sion—he resolved, for their sakes, to remove to 
the western country; and, accordingly, in the year 
1809, having sold his farm, he went to South West 
Point in Tennessee—and, after residing there two 
years, he descended the river to the State of Mis- 
sissippi, where he contracted a disease of the cli- 
mate, which in a few months terminated his life, 
in June 1812, in his seventy-fourth year. Before 
his death, however, he had purchased a plantation 
below New Orleans, situated on the very battle 
ground on which the glorious victory of General 
Jackson over the British was achieved, on the 8th 
January, 1815. He had hardly taken possession 
of his farm, before his body was deposited within 
its bosom. He died, as he always declared he should 
do, with the most perfect composure and contempt 
of death, supported by that Christian faith which 
he professed, and which cheered his last moments 
with its consoling promises. 

“The author cannot refrain from relating ap oc- 
currence that took place about the spring of 1780, 
which is much in unison with the character of the 
Colonel, affording another proof of his unbending 
spirit, and of his abhorrence of every thing which 
savored of lawless violence, as well as of his readi- 
ness to contribute to the wants of his country. A 
troop of cavalry, under the command of Major Nel- 
son, was passing through the neighborhood, and 
encamped some five or six miles from the Colonel’s 





house ; and, being in want of flour, their commander 
sent four soldiers. to his mill to seize it. The 
Colonel, being informed of this, went down to 
the mill, and, finding that the men had no writ- 
ten authority to take the flour, he turned them 
out of his mill with very little ceremony. The 
next day, an officer, a Lieutenant Graves, appeared 
at the head of fifteen troopers, for the purpose of 
taking the flour by force. The Colonel went down 
again to the mill, and resenting very warmly this 
renewed attempt to take his flour by violence, which 
would have been readily yielded to a proper appli- 
cation, he loaded his gun, entered the mill, and 
barred the doors; and, having warned the officer 
not to use force, he assured him in the most so- 
lemn manner, that he would lose his life in defence 
of his property. ‘And I tell you, sir,” addressing 
Graves, “ that I am a very sure shot—and, if you 
attempt to force the doors of my mill, I will cer- 
tainly kill you.” The officer threatened destruc- 
tion to the whole family, and after much vaporing 
and menace, ordered his men to dismount. The 
author, then a lad, was present, and serious as the 
aspect of things appeared, could not help admiring 
the first movement of the soldiers—who, in obe- 
dience to a command given, with one uniform and 
simultaneous motion, threw their right legs over 
their saddles, and stood in their stirrups, awaiting 
the next order to descend. After a short pause, 
they were ordered to resume their seats. It ap- 
peared that this movement was intended for intimi- 
dation, rather than as the first step towards the 
execution of his threatened purpose. It happened 
that a friend of the Colonel was present, a Mr. 
Edmund Taylor, who had offered to go into the 
mill to assist in its defence, but the Colonel declared 
that he would not agree to have any life but his 
own exposed to the hazard of resistance to the offi- 
cer; that he was determined to sacrifice his own 
life if necessary in defence of his property. Mr. 
Taylor then turned to Graves, remonstrating against 
his lawless proceedings, and assured him of the 
firmness and determined resolution of the Colonel, 
and of the imminent danger of losing his life if he 
attempted to force the mill. The officer began to 
waver, and his discretion getting the better of his 
valor, he relinquished the enterprize, and conde- 
scended to apologise for his conduct—assuring the 
Colonel, that the troops were in great want, and 
that in what he had done he had acted in pursu- 
ance of orders, and begged that the Colonel would 
let him have as much flour as he could spare. 
“ Now, sir,” said the Colonel, “as you ask for it 
like a gentleman, you shall have as much as you 
want, and be pleased to come to the house and dine 
with us.” Old Major General Charles Lee, had 
been spending some time at the house, and accom- 
panied the Colonel and Mr Taylor to the mill; hob- 
bling down, with some difficulty, a very rugged 
road, he cried out to the Colonel, “ Commit the 
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rascals to jail.” This had like to havi cost the! sets his life at nought, when it becomes eenaey 


General dear, for the officer threatened to throw 
him into the mill-race ; but, inquiring who that old 
gentleman was, and being told it was General Lee, 
he refrained from offering any violence to him. 

“ Thus has the author of this memoir endeavored 
to record the principal traits in the life of a man 
unknown to fame, and who, were he living, would 
probably have forbidden their exposure to the pub- 
lic eye, as of too little importance to deserve no- 
tice; but they are entitled, in the opinion of the 
writer, to a very different estimate. When we see 
a minister of our holy religion, whose profession 
and principles would exempt him from participating 
in the strife of war, relinquishing his comfortable 
abode, his flock, and the peaceful offices of his sta- 
tion—laying aside his gown, and girding on his 
sword—to assist in the defence of his invaded coun- 
try, and to vindicate her rights, we cannot but re- 
spect the motives which led to such sacrifices. The 
thirst neither of honor or renown could have been 
his inducement, because to seek the mortal combat 
and shed the blood of his fellow-men, would be ut- 
terly inconsistent with his character, his principles, 
and his faith; nothing but the purest patriotism 
could have called him forth—and nothing but the 
justice of the cause, and the legitimate right of self- 
defence, could excuse him for engaging in the con- 
test. We find him mustering his gallant band of 
young soldiers, his little son amongst them, march- 
ing to head quarters, and offering them to the com- 
mander-in-chief ; we find him seeking the earliest 
occasion of testing their courage ; we next see him 
on the field of battle, with his young son by his 
side, in front of his small force, leading them on to 
victory or sudden death, when his progress was ar- 
rested by a musket-ball, which rendered him inca- 
pable of further action—until then, the march was 
onward. From all the evidence in the case it seems 
clear, that he was resolved to conquer, or sacrifice 
his own life, and that of his young son, and the 
lives of his men, if they would have followed him. 
It is equally clear, that from the disparity of his 
force with that of the enemy and their strong posi- 
tion, it was one of those desperate enterprizes, 
which would have been only undertaken by a man 
who was prepared to devote his own life, and that 
of his son, to his country’s glory. 

“The writer of this memoir knows that he has 
done but imperfect justice to the subject of it; 
that his patriotism and his valor deserved to be 
recorded by an abler pen. He has, however, the 
satisfaction to feel, that as he is the only person 
now living who possesses the necessary informa- 
tion, he has obeyed the impulse of his heart, if 
not of duty, in endeavoring to rescue from oblivion 
the virtuous deeds of a valiant spirit, which, though 
small as to any practical results, are great in prin- 
ciple, and furnish one more instance to be added to 
the many recorded in history, that a virtuous man 





to sacrifice it in defence of liberty and honor.”* 
‘‘ Non est vivere, sed valere, vita.” 


APPENDIX.—No. L. 

Parson Thruston was among the first to put a curb in the 
mouths of these liule oligarchs. They had carried a high hand 
among their more humble neighbors, and they had the magis- 
tracy of the county chiefly in their own hands, which gave them 
in the courts undue influence over the juries. Parson Thruston 
was, as has been observed, entitled to a glebe in the parish of 
Frederick, in which he had settled. Some of these little tyrants 
had gotten possession of it, and violence was threatened if he 
should attempt to divest them of it. He was not intimidated 
however, had a jury of inquest summoned on the ground, and at- 
tended the trial with a brace of pistols by his side, where, by 
showing a bold front and determined spirit, aided by his address 
to the jury, he obtained a verdict and possession of his glebe. 

II. 

Honorable Mr. Beale of Shenandoah County, Virginia, mem- 
ber of Congress in 1833-34, states—‘‘] have heard my father 
say, that the most eloquent discourse he ever heard, was an ad- 
dress by Parson Thruston, about the commencement of the Re- 
volutionary War, at a meeting of the people, in which the arbi- 
trary and oppressive acts of the British government were forci- 
bly exposed, the people urged to resistance, and the young 
men encouraged and excited to take up arms in defence of the 
country. My father added, that the impression made by this 
speech on the assembly, was like an electric shock, causing an 
universal agitation of the audience.” 

lil. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. John Kercheval of Kentucky, to 
Col. Richard M. Johnson, then a member of Congress, with the 
certificate of the latter, ome Mr. Kercheval is a man of character 
and truth. 

** Charles Thruston is the only one who stood between the 
Colonel (meaning Captain Thrustor) and myself, when the 
Colonel received his wound.*? Mr. Kercheval was then a boy, 
and a private in Captain Thruston’s company. 

IV. 

From the various affidavits in the possession of the writer of 
this memoir, the following testimony is selected as short and to 
the point. It is from the deposition of Captain George Black- 
more, an old revolutionary officer, who states—‘*‘ I can say with 
propriety, that Parson Thruston was a consummate officer, a 
brave and zealous patriot, and one that would obey the calls of 
his country at a moment’s warning, although asa clergyman he 
was not bound to do so. Bravery and patriotism appeared to be 
interwoven in his constitution. He raised a volunteer company 
in his neighborhood, chiefly of young men of the first families 
and standing in the county--after which, he set out for New Jer- 
sey, and, having understood that there was a strong Hessian 
piquet between Baskerridge and Amboy, he and this company 
pushed on to the place and found the enemy well fortified. He 
made a sudden and vigorous attack upon them, which lasted for 
a considerable time. The Parson received a musket-ball in his 
arm which shattered and broke it. I was a prisoner at this 
time, which prevents me from knowing as much as I should have 
done had I been at home.” 

. 

* The writer of the preceding memoir, now in his 76th year, was 
senior by 18 months to the boy, Charles Thruston, who was in 
the battle of Piscataway with his father. The reason why he 
also did not accompany his father in his military tour, was that 
he happened to be at school some fifty or sixty miles from home. 
His elder brother, John, three years older than the writer, was 
an officer of cavalry in the western army, under the command 
of the gallant General George Rogers Clark, where he served 
several years. From privations in regard to clothing and pro- 
visions, and the continual exposure incident to Indian warfare, 
the service Was more severe than any that occurred during the 
Revolutionary War. It caused or aggravated a disease---con- 
sumption or asthma---which cut him off at an early age, some 
forty years ago. His family, however, received the munificent 
provisions which had been promised by the liberal acts of Vir- 
ginia to her state troops. Thus was every member of the family 
capable of bearing arms, except the writer hereof, engaged in 
the military service of the country. 
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MR. LINDSAY’S MANUSCRIPT. 


** And who was Mr. Lindsay !” 

** T don’t know what he was before he came hither, 
but he was a singular creature whilst he was with 
us.” 

‘And where did you find these papers, sir ?” 

“They were left in his chamber.” 

“Very well—read on then.” 

Dr. Milman read on, and thus ran 

MR. LINDSAY’S MANUSCRIPT. 

There are mysteries in the world in which we 
live, to whose development but few among the be- 
ings that people it have dared to devote their 
energies, and to which yet fewer have ventured to 
yield belief, in the face of vulgar ridicule. Rare 
has been the search into the secrets of existence, 
and when attempted, its result has generally been 
fatal. But Oh! ye sons of men, much which ye 
regard as falsehood is indeed truth—truth which 
sheds a tremulous reflection upon your own hearts, 
when, in the dead midnight which is solitude, or in 
the intense silence of lonely wilds, ye become sud- 
denly conscious of dim terrors and indefinite in- 
fluences, from which ye hasten to escape into the 
world. At such moments ye flee from yourselves, 
and from that knowledge upon which even then ye 
verge, with chance-directed steps. 

Hear the history of one whose life has been a 
wild pursuit of that from which ye turn aside! 
Learn the fate of one who has looked into these 
mysteries as into a charmed mirror, and upon whose 
fortunes both the joy and the grief of their magic 
have been alternately exhausted. 

I was gifted with a rich imagination and acute 
perceptions. ‘To catch the influences of beauty, 
physical or abstract--to yield my nerves to its 


“ weird sisters,” whom he alone could have created. 

Ghost and fiend, water-witch and indefinite phan- 

tom, were objects familiar with my fancy; and the 

long-indulged revel of my mind in the province of 
imagination, at length gave to the impressions it 

there received the force of reality. Pictures 

of the world and of life too had my authors, and on 

these I dwelt until it seemed as if I myself, became 

part and parcel of the illusion—so ardently did I 

enter into the spirit of their creations; and at a 

later period, when I stumbled upon a translated 

romance, the work of a German and a metaphysi- 

cian, a new region opened before me, and, for a 

time, I was lost in contemplations which could not 

fail to leave their trace upon my heart and mind. 

I read in silence and unchecked, and in silence 
and without communion with other hearts, | wove 
into visionary association the results of my studies, 
or from my own rich and teeming imagination 
created scene and subject, population and interest, 
for many a dark and fearful history. ‘Thus, as I 
wandered in the outward world, touched by the’un- 
utterable beauty of still life, imbued with the lore 
of Nature, penetrated by the light and glory of 
creation, my soul united with all it thus acquired, 
the deep and earnest romance which teaches us 
ourselves, and the exercise of that peculiar faculty 
whereby men, in their turn, become creators, and 
rise in the scale of intellect and fame. So grew 
my spirit with my years, and I became 4 man— 
my passions, mind, and energies, all blent and 
bound up in a poet’s faith and worship. 

As I advanced from early youth towards man- 
hood, I became aware of mysterious visitings of 
the heart, which seemed to connect my being and 
my wishes with influences as yet unfollowed to their 
source. I had lain watchful but unwearied, through 


power, as strings to the fingers of a mighty master—| the long lapse of night and silence, and courted the 
to shun the cold and coarse realities of life, and experience of those dim terrors which others strive 
throw my being into the haunts, the dreams, the | to dissipate. I had gazed with earnest eyes into 
joys of that separate and glorious world, which is| the pale gloom of midnight, when clouds and dark- 
known to such natures only as my own—these| ness were abroad, and desired to know and to com- 
were the first impulses of which my soul was con- | mune with the shadowy agents which pervade the 
scious, and to these it was delivered up with the | universe, and brood in the hush and blackness of 


enthusiasm of a worshipper before the shrine of| this hour. 


Nature. 


I had fixed looks, fearless and undaz- 


Beautiful, but mysterious Nature! When zled, upon the sheets of flame spread by the light- 


we bend before thee, in deep and earnest adoration, nings across the lurid sky, and followed home to its 
how sublime are the revelations which open their deadly destination the blue and forked flash that 
endless vistas to our spirits, and yet how dark, how | cut its keen path through the oppressed atmosphere. 
difficult and perplexed, are the mazes to which they Then, when the stately thunders, voicing the hea- 


allure our steps ! 


vens themselves, rolled through the dim vault above 


My childhood had little sympathy with other|me, my soul rose in adjuration to the spirits that 
childhood. Lone and dreamy of heart, I shunned | work unseen, to render themselves visible to me— 
the sports and abhorred the mirth of my associates. |even unto me—who, though of the race of man, 
I sat apart devouring the writings of other days, at| was of a nature unlike his—and to teach me of 
an age when children are usually intent upon the | that wild world of shadows which lay beyond my 
sense of life alone, and diffusing its exuberance of| knowledge, but which my dreams continually ap- 
gladness through a thousand forms of frolic. I in-| proached, with a consciousness to what verge they 
habited the moonlight glades with Shakspeare’s fai- | were tending. 


ries, and recoiled with childish terror from the 


VoL. VI.—22 





But not alone in seasons of gloom, or in the 
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sense of present sublimity, were such my aspira- 
tions. Even whilst I roamed beneath the summer 
heaven, with its blue expanse starred by the glo- 
ries of unnumbered worlds, with the tall trees 
around me dark and spreading, and the soft winds 
sighing through their faintly-moving leaves—even 
then broke forth the desire of my heart, and I 
called to the spirits that nestle in the oak’s deep 
heart of foliage, or to the serene existences that 
haunt the blue sky, and the shining star, and pray- 
ed to pierce the veil of Nature—to enter into the 
communion of universal being! A time came, and 
the thirst of my soul was slaked. 

I had completed my twentieth year. The flush 
of youth and strength which animates other men 
at that bright and glowing period of life, was faint 
and feeble to the passionate power of mind and feel- 
ing that crowned this age tome. ‘The poetry of 
my nature, mature and intense, and greatly polished 
by knowledge which it had been joy, not toil, to 
acquire, was now in its full vigor—its dewiest 
freshness. Men rarely communicate in written 
language that which they feel and perceive whilst 
feeling and perception are most acute; and ex- 
quisite poetry is therefore generally rather the 
transcript of memory, than the utterance of pre- 
sent sensations. I feel that | could now give form 
and expression to emotions which I then could only 
enjoy. But how could I then have paused to fash- 
ion and mould my thoughts ? Then—when I stood 
in the world like a creature born to exercise the 
proud and glorying sway of conscious strength? 
Let it not be dreamed that I was obscure of sta- 
tion, or of unnoted promise! My position in the 
world was enviable. My lot was luxury—my suc- 
cess in the attainment of learning, and the proof 
which it was supposed to afford of a mighty intel- 
lect, were hailed with pride and hope by a strong 
and wealthy connection. I was envied and courted 
by my equals, and my destiny was foretold by those 
who were willing to reflect its lustre, but had no 
hope to companion its advance. YetI, who looked 
with ardor to life, and fame, and fortune, though full 
of self-confidence, was distant from presumption. 
In the deep and secret speculations by which I 
thirsted to unite unseen agents with my visible for- 
tunes, I spurned the faint and sickly adulation which 
was offered in my presence, as perpetual incense, 
and reached after higher and stronger claims upon 
human sympathies, and that good report which 
finite creatures have styled “ Immortality.” I was 
wise by the experience of others—that is, I pos- 
sessed, through the writings and observation of 
others, a knowledge of mankind, and of their mo- 
tives, which at least seemed beyond the age to 
which I had attained; and if I hoped fur a lofty 
station among my kind, it was because I was strong 
in the perception of their weakness and their wants, 
and resolute to support the one, and supply the 
other—even if I should push my researches after 





broad principles, and instant instruction, into a 
world, and beyond limits, which they themselves 
had never approached. Beauty of person was one 
of the endowments with which it had pleased the 
Creator to enrich my fate. I was strong, manly 
and graceful. The power of my soul was glassed 
in a face, which added to handsome lineaments the 
higher attraction of mental expression, whilst the 
rich and sunny brown hair that curled thick and 
shining around a finely formed head, gave effect to 
a complexion of those soft and peculiar hues, which 
artists love to impart to their representations of 
early and beautiful manhood. It seemed that Nature 
had armed me at all points for the field of action, 
for which she had designed me; and, even now, 
when I recur to this portion of my life, I regard 
my state, at my entrance into the lists with other 
men, as enviable beyond that of any other aspi- 
rant after distinction whom I have ever known. 

It was in the declining flush of a beautiful au- 
tumn evening, that I stood alone in the quiet solitude 
of a stately forest’s edge. I had wandered long, 
in the spirit of deep and solemn meditation, through 
scenes which might well arouse the soul of the 
poet, or quicken the painter’s eye. I was leaning 
against a spreading ash-tree, which overhung a 
wide and silent stream, every pebble of whose 
channel might have been counted through the 
clearness of its still-flowing waters. Around this 
tree the grass grew rich and green, and mosses of 
a thousand shades of verdure, and amidst them, 
here and there, a grey or scarlet tuft, or the purple 
or crimson bell of some moisture-loving flower, 
were spread in thick masses along the dewy brink 
of the brook, and over the dark surfaces of ponder- 
ous grey rocks, which lay, now in the breast of the 
stream, and now upon its barks. The forest was 
full of rich coloring and exuberant foliage. Scar- 
let, purple and gold—the different shades of brown, 
from its darkest and reddest duskiness, to the palest 
fawn hue—a soft and saddening intermixture of 
greyish tints, contrasting with the glossy green 
of the yet unchanged oak, the monarch of trees, 
and his many and strong wood relatives—and with 
the bluer verdure of the pines, the silver-lined laurel 
leaves, and the feathery cedar—all these were 
mingled to make a splendor gorgeous, yet harmo- 
nious, and as I gazed upward at the sun, which 
beamed, mild and red, through an atmosphere of 
blue and softening mist, 1 caught his ruby glance 
down the glossy green ash-leaves, and thought in 
my soul that there ought to be, if there were not, 
an inhabiting spirit for every leaf in the forest, and 
for every richsun-gleam that colored and rayed the 
air, in this glowing and glorious Indian summer! 

“ Beautiful world!” I said, and I sighed, even 
from the sense of its unutterable loveliness, “ beau- 
tiful world ! If such be the glory of thine inanimate 
forms, how bright, passing all the faint visions of en- 
cumbered clay, must they be, who, of purer essence, 
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and natures uncontrolled, wander among thy hues, 
pervade the outlines that constitute grace, and reign 
throughout creation guardians and adorners! Would 
that I might commune with this invisible agency ! 
Would that J, even J, might receive the teachings 
of power, through the spirit of beauty !” 

It was thus, that in regarding Nature, I failed to 
worship the God of Nature—thus, that I sought to 
pass forbidden bounds, and to deal with the inferior 
powers that exercise the various offices of good and 
evil. Alas for the hour in which the desire was 
satisfied ! 

“The coveted waters are opened to thy thirst!” 

With senses how startled—with hopes how rap- 
turous, did I turn at the sound of this voice !—and 
though years have intervened, and led along with 
them a world of checkered fortunes since last I 
heard those tones, they will die away from my ear 
only, when all other sounds with which it is familiar 
shall be lost to my death-lulled consciousness! Did 
I still dream’? Were my dreams filled with a self- 
created response? Had my aspirations bewildered 
my intellect '—or, was there indeed before me a 
spirit to answer my heart—an immortal agent in the 
solemn mystery of the universe—the being for 
whose communion my soul had sighed? It was 
indeed this spirit. Yet was nothing visible. A 
voice like that of unseen echo fell upon my ear— 
clear, soft and sweet—but to the sense of sight was 
neither hue nor shape vouchsafed. 

“ You have sought communion with powers alike 
beyond your sphere and association,” said the exis- 
tence who had yielded to my ardent adjuration and 
granted me the coveted conference. “It is a 
natural and not ignoble desire, and yet”——and a 
sigh supplied the place of further words. 

“And yet ?”’—My thickening breath failed to 
finish the inquiry. 

“‘ And yet it seems vain that such a hope should 
animate a frail and delicate creature of clay, who 
would strive to work out results which his spiritual 
portion may indeed conceive, but which the span 
of his mortal and limited being could never com- 
prehend. But yours is a lawless ambition. You 
would overleap the bounds assigned by the Eternal 
to human curiosity and human agency. You know 
not the natures with which you would ally your 
destiny, and Heaven permits you, rash and blind as 
you are, to take the step, and dare its consequences. 
We then, inferior and subject spirits, take up the 
fortunes you consign to us. But first we are com- 
pelled by power above our own to warn you, that in 
the world of knowledge, the splendid scenes of 
glory and success which we are ready to open to 
you, punishment and evil await the smallest diso- 
bedience to our behests.” 

My heart bounded at these words until my whole 
frame seemed conscious of one uneasy and perva- 
ding throb, but so collected were my senses that I 


“Decide!” said the voice again. “I am sent 
to communicate the knowledge you have sought. 
Will you receive it? You know the annexed con- 
ditions—Implicit obedience to the spirits of our 
order, or submission to penalties whose veiled ter- 
rors exceed the pictures of conjecture !” 

“Give me strength—teach me truth,” said I, 
emboldened by the conviction that the object of so 
many aspirations was now withinmy grasp. ‘“ You 
have promised to take up my fortunes—to open to 
me a world of knowledge, and the scenes of splen- 
did success! What more can I desire? I promise 
obedience, and I defy the peril with which you 
threaten me !” 

“ That peril is but the punishment of rebellion 
against our will,” answered the unseen. “ This 
then is your choice, whether for good or evil ?” 

“Oh! powerful spirit, knowledge can bring no 
evil. That voice by which alone I know you, can 
only tell of good! I hail its melody as the promise 
of high inspiration, and from its teachings I will 
receive light !” 

Light! In the deep bosom of haunts, lonely but 
magnificent, where the embracing hills were cov- 
ered with forests that glowed with the dyes of kings, 
and sighed to the evening winds as with the mur- 
mur of an encamped multitude,—with the broad 
arch of the far and hollow skies above us, radiant 
with the language of Power and Deity,—the ever- 
lasting stars, that, one by one, stole forth from the 
deep flushing of the sunset, amidst clouds, purple 
and faint-rose, and shone bright and dewy through 
their shadowy changes,—there, amidst the dying 
glory and pomp of nature, I bared the mental vi- 
sion to her rays, and drank in the meaning of her 
mighty institutions. The spirit spake on, and I 
learned of those viewless but efficient agents, after 
whose existence and whose essence the metaphy- 
sician vainly gropes. Much was revealed of their 
numbers, their offices, their dwellings, and their 
powers ;—the spells were communicated by which 
their presence may be compelled, and their assis- 
tance solicited. The names of other spirits were 
given to my knowledge. I asked to see at least 
the form, by which my instructor was known among 
the beings of his own immortal kind. 

“You will never behold me,” said the spirit, “ in 
such shape as human nature is accustomed to as- 
sume—but when a chance strain of music—a softer 
coloring of earth or sky—the dewier glitter of a star—- 
a faint but pleasant odor—that peculiar tint and in- 
fluence of the atmosphere which looks as if the air 
itself were in bloom—when all, or either of these 
appeals to the enchanted sense, be thou aware of 
the presence of the spirits whose dwelling is thy 
world, and whose employment is beauty. Other as- 
pects they sometimes assume, but when thou shalt 
behold them in other forms, dread thou their anger 
and submit with patience—for they then come in- 





received the full import of the spirit’s declaration. 


vested with terror and with power!” 
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From this time, at my will the spiritcame. ‘To 
my hand the wand of might as yet was not entrust- 
ed, but it was given me to know. ‘The difficulties 
of learning vanished—the paths of science grew 
smooth and alluring—my way through the world 
seemed spread with flowers. It was as if circum- 
stances were arranged by unseen hands to further 
my interests, or to increase my pleasures. With 
the voice ever beside me, I plunged into the heart 
of nature. Attended by the same teacher and 
guardian, I mingled in the business and the pursuits 
of men. I found instruction every where, and 
every where I gained the esteem and confidence of 
my equals, and that indefinite sentiment of respect 
or admiration, which is the unfailing tribute of in- 
ferior minds to the wise or energetic. Years 
passed away—years which yielded to my eager 
ambition the fruit of labor and diligence. Within 
their lapse, I had been called to the bar, and had 
acquired a reputation for eloquence and legal ability 
which seemed, as it really was, remarkable for so 
young aman. A shade of mystery attended my 
pursuits, and enhanced the popular enthusiasm. 
I had avoided publication, and it was therefore im- 
possible that my merits could be deliberately in- 
vestigated. Moreover, on occasions sufficiently 
exciting, the natural luxuriance of my imagination 
was accustomed to overspread my oratory, and the 
fervent energy of my temperament to diffuse itself 
through arguments for which I possessed the me- 
dium of clear and perspicuous language. It was 
graciously taken for granted, therefore, that more 
was in my power than I cared to display, and this 
was a faith which I was not unwilling to cherish. I 
stood high in my profession, and it was anticipated 
that { should advance yet higher. I was regarded 
as first in promise in my native state, and the pe- 
riod of my entrance into political life was looked to 
with prophesies full of triumph and of fame. The 
apparent eccentricities of my conduct were regarded 
with that indulgence—almost with that respect, 
which their association with acknowledged genius 
is certain to command. How at this time did I 
enjoy the glow of my youth, and the high advan- 
tages already within my grasp! I pursued with 
steadfast ambition my shining career, and my in- 
tercourse with mankind was a series of pleasures 
and applause. Yet my converse with spirits, and 
my delight in their revelations, continued unabated. 
They seemed to make my fortunes their peculiar 
care, and the only condition as yet annexed to their 
communications, or to their benefits, was, that 
neither should ever be revealed to mortal ear. 

Time passed, and I rose to fame with rapidity 
wholly unexampled, even in a country which ma- 
tures energy, and rewards its exertions, within a 
shorter lapse of time than is required for the same 
result in any other. I was already a candidate to 
represent a district of my native state in the na- 


when, on an electioneering visit to the house of a 
country gentleman, and amidst the mirth and frolic 
of a ball given at his mansion to further my inter- 
ests, I first looked on the perfection of human 
loveliness in the person of Mary Howard. 
She was standing in the dance when my atten- 
tion was first attracted to her figure, which, in it- 
self light and beautiful, was particularly distin- 
guished by a gracefulness so lithe and gliding, that 
it could hardly fail to arrest the eye of the most 
commonplace observer. If once she caught and 
fixed the gaze, the heart moreover became her 
property, and the reason was, that every moment 
more and more assured every delicate and gene- 
rous sentiment of human nature, that Mary Howard 
was exactly what “woman ought to be.” There 
was nothing of command about her. Her mien 
and manners, were full of blushing confidence in the 
kindness and good -will of all around her. And 
well might she feel such confidence, for I verily 
believe the first and only feelings she ever inspired, 
were love and the impulse of protection. How 
lingers my lost heart upon that exquisite loveli- 
ness! It was not that her proportions might have 
furnished inspiration to a Phidias—it was not that 
her paly auburn hair divided its glossy waves upon 
a forehead beautifully moulded, and delicately fair, 
or that her soft and regular features were cut into 
lines the most gracefully attractive—not that her 
lips were full of ruby life, or that her cheek upon 
its smooth and transparent surface wore the purest 
blush of the wild crab’s blossom—but that, ming- 
ling with all these, and a thousand other enchant- 
ments, a serene and clear and happy expression 
diffused over her countenance the loving and calm 
and beneficent feelings of a heart unsullied by the 
world, and hallowed by the best and kindest im- 
pulses of native generosity and feminine goodness. 
There was no distinguishing strength of intellect 
in Mary Howard, but the truth of her character, 
the integrity, the beauty of her mind, were with- 
out defect or blemish. Her natural tendencies 
were all to the lovely, the refined, the pure. Learn- 
ing had not taught her propensities, or guided and 
restrained her tastes ; but, through their innate deli- 
cacy, they sought whatever was good and graceful, 
or full of truth and beauty—and her clinging de- 
pendence upon the love of others, and the earnest 
faithfulness of her own affections, gave to her na- 
ture a control over those of her associates, which 
a stronger intellect, if less endowed with moral love- 
liness, had vainly sought to acquire. Ah! if she 
did but raise those snowy lids, and dark and droop- 
ing lashes from the large and blue and petitioning 
eyes they veiled, it was not in human nature to re- 
sist their gentleness. 

Here then was the very creature formed to hold 
my existence in enchantment. Mary Howard! 





tional assembly, and my success was almost certain, 


Mary Howard! Were life to be prolonged to im- 
mortality, or memory passed through the Lethe of 
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Death, I never could forget thee! Never can I ex- 
perience a diminution of the deep, and hallowed, 
and quenchless love, which only thou of all created 
beings couldst inspire! I loved her then—why veil 
the depths of a worn and wearied heart? I loved 
her, and I verily believe my passion was in pro- 
portion to her utter want of most of my own 
prominent traits and accomplishments. She was as 
timid asa fawn. She could follow my bolder mind 
and admire my strong and fearless character, but she 
herself possessed neither rapid invention, nor active 
courage. She was dependent—I could never bear 
control; her tastes were simple and untaught— 
mine, of far deeper energy, and infinitely polished. 
Perhaps it was self-love that first taught me to love 
her. I might look upon her as the clear and faith- 
ful mirror, which would reflect only my own bril- 
liant individuality. But whatever might be its 
source, my affection was holy, pure and undivided. 
And from the moment which assured me that it was 
returned, my confidence of happiness equalled it in 
strength. I followed Mary Howard whithersoever 
she went. I seemed to live but in her presence— 
to know no music but her voice, no motive but her 
approbation. The poetry of my heart found a home 
in her soft temper, and beautiful dispositions. Af- 
fection for her rose into worship, because its object 
was better than the other individuals with whom 
we associated ; and I grew in my own esteem, from 
the consciousness that I was capable of feelings so 
high and so devoted. I was at this time the hap- 
piest and most fortunate of men, for my electionto 
a seat in the House of Representatives opened to 
me the lists of political action, and, after a short 
and prosperous suit, I was engaged to Mary How- 
ard. Her father’s approbation came of course ; for 
old Mr. Howard was aman of the world, and I was 
already wealthy and distinguished. 

Yes, those were happy days indeed, that I passed 
with her!—and the pictures they have left upon the 


And when, in the scenes of natural beauty which 

we sought together, I became aware of the pre- 

sence of my spirit-friends, I longed to communicate 

to her the knowledge and the spells which they 

had imparted. I longed to display to her charmed 

consciousness, the spirit-circulation through the 

hues of heaven, the spirit-breathings in the music 

of earth, the spirit-mingling with all the brightest 

sources of enjoyment. Oh! that, even then, when 

I was rapt in the contemplation of such existences 

as blend with the sun’s rays, and the lustre of the 

stars, I had rather raised my thoughts to the solemn 

revolutions of unnumbered worlds, and the won- 

drous order of the sublime universe, and given up 

my heart to the worship of the One Great Cause, 

Support, and Governor of all. Day by day, grew 
in my mind the wish to confide to Mary Howard all 
my own sources of knowledge and delight. Never 
did we dwell together upon the tincture of a flower, 
never pause upon the sigh of the night-wind that 
seemed to breathe only to hush the world to deeper 
repose, or upon the rustle of scarcely-waving leaves, 
but I felt the communication rise to my lips, and the 
almost irresistible desire to discuss with my own 
dear Mary the subjects first in interest tome. Yet 
did I long withstand the temptation. 

At length, one evening in early summer, when 
we had been roaming together through the rich 
mazes of many a green woodland, we stood at 
sunset upon the sloping lawn which spread along 
the western front of Mr. Howard’s dwelling. Full 
foliaged groups of stately trees interposed their 
screen between the house and the spot on which we 
purposely delayed. ‘There were none to break in 
upon ourconference. Never had my feelings to- 
wards Mary Howard been more tender. Never 
had my sense of nature’s loveliness been more rapt 
than at this moment, when we gazed together upon 
the shining clouds, and watched their capriciots 
forms, and shifting hues. Mary’s eyes were raised 


tablets of memory, clear, bright, unsullied, though | to a snowy pile that floated towards the sunset. 
preserved through years whose changes might well| Suddedly it assumed first a faint, and then a 
have dimmed them—these pictures are all that re- | deeper rose-tint. 

main to give me comfort! Happy were the days| ‘ How suddenly the color increases,” said Mary. 


that ended at length so fatally ! 


“The spirit mingles with the cloud,” I replied, 


It was a favorite fancy of mine to instruct the | unconsciously. 
mind of Mary, and to expand her tastes; and in| ‘“ The spirit?” said Mary with surprise, as she 
our morning and evening rambles, I delighted to | encountered my serious and quiet expression. “ Of 
pour from the full treasury of my own knowledge, | what are you speaking?” Quickly something al- 
wealth that she was eager toreceive. Alwaysshe | most of alarm was glassed upon her countenance. 
listened with pleased attention, but when my warm |I recollected myself at once; but it was now too 
imagination and fervid eloquence at times out-sped |late. Could I refuse to her confiding heart the 
the pace of sober sense, her quiet smile, or arch | knowledge which was so intimately connected with 
comment, generally restored me to the mood of real |my destiny ! Could I answer her with falsehood ? 
and every-day life. I know not how it was, but|A thousand such thoughts rushed swiftly as light 
even this occasional contradiction of my humor had | through my brain, and under their influence I began, 
its fascination. Confidence was established between | though in faltering tones, the history of my inter- 
us, and by degrees I began to consider the reserve | course with unseen agents. The color left Mary’s 
even of my own thoughts injurious to one who|cheek—her affright was impressed upon her face. 
concealed from me neither thought nor deed.'But at this instant, with the tale but just begun 
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hanging trembling upon my lips, I became aware of 
the regard of one invisible, except his stern and 
piercing eyes, which were fixed upon me full of 
wrath. I felt that I grew pale—the words I was 
uttering died upon my tongue. I could only point 
to the cause of my agitation, and call the attention 
of my companion te—— 

“ Those terrible eyes !” 

Her startled exclamation brought me a little to 
myself. In another moment, the spirit-gaze had 
vanished, and unmanned as I was, I drew the arm 
of Mary through my own, and hurried her home- 
wards without an attempt at explanation. I felt 
that in the revelation I had begun I had offended 
the spirits with whom I dealt, and it was easy,even 
in the midst of the terror and confusion created by 
this conviction, te perceive from the altered man- 
ner of Miss Howard, that I had filled her mind with 
doubts of my sanity. ‘Timid, almost distrustfal, 
she walked beside me in silence. [I could discern 
that she was alarmed and distressed, and everyway 
I felt upon the verge of ruin. When we reached 
the house, Miss Howard immediately left me, and 
when, alone, I had time to collect my thoughts, I 
reflected upon the extraordinary nature of the com- 
munication I had begun, and upon that of its sud- 
den interruption. , 1 saw that the one, so far from 
commanding belief, could only appear to Mary a 
madman’s dream, and that the other must confirm 
such a suspicion. Should this impression remain 
upon her mind, who could limit its consequences ? 
I might lose her affections—I must excite the ap- 
prehensions of her father. Our engagement would 
end disastrously, and so would every hope that could 
light my way through the world. I cursed my own 
imprudence. I wondered I had not foreseen how it 
would be. I considered the possibilities of undoing 
all that folly so unutterable had done. At length I 
devised a plan to cover my error. It was far from 
truth, but, though I felt the shame of this, I resolved 
to abide by it. 

When Mary returned to the drawing-room, the 
family circle was formed, with the addition of some 
visiters. 1 found, however, an opportunity to ap- 
proach her, and to rally her on her want of courage. 

‘“‘T did but apply the slightest test this evening,” 
I said, laughing, “and I frightened you so much, 
that really I was alarmed myself at the effect. 
Was it not excellent acting ?” 

‘‘What! then you were jesting?” Mary’s eyes 
grew bright, and she added unconsciously the 
words, 

“ Thank Heaven!” 

* Jesting? You have not fancied me in earnest 
all this time ?” 

“ | knew not what to think,” answered Mary, now 
fully reassured. “1 really almost feared you had 
* tint your reason a’thegither.’ ” 

“ Exactly,” I answered gaily. “I guessed as 
much, and hastened to undeceive you—I thought I 





could not misinterpret your solemnity when you 
came in.” 

This paltry falsehood was sufficient for the oc- 
casion, for Miss Howard was now indeed deceived. 
I felt how much it imported me to keep up the il- 
lusion, and during the whole evening I remained 
upon my guard. Gaily did that evening pass in 
light, and song and feast! It was the last bright 
evening of my life. The image of Mary Howard, 
as I then saw her, is still fresh upon my heart, and 
its beauty, its grace, its hues, would put to scorn 
the efforts of human art. Rich flowers glowed in 
her hair. Life, and light, and love were in her 
smile. In gazing upon her, in following the spirit 
of the social hour, I forgot the peril of my own 
condition. When I laid my head that night upon 
my pillow, my heart, still flushed from the scene I 
had left, was filled with a thousand glad images. 
Whence then came the dreams that followed? 
Restless, gloomy, and wild, they presented to my 
struggling fancy now a lonely landscape, chilled 
by the sullen breath of winter and over-arched by 
the expanse of heavy and moisture-laden clouds ; 
and now they pent me in ablack cell, girt with ser- 
pents and pervaded by the presence of Death, and 
then, through the livid gloom, appeared the pale 
and tortured features of my own young Mary How- 
ard, and the spirit laughed to scorn her agonies. I 
asked the cause of all this misery, and silence an- 
swered me. I stretched my arms to draw that 
beautiful sufferer to the shelter of no unpitying 
breast. Alas! further—further—receding into the 
depths of the surrounding darkness—my Mary, still 
writhing and tormented, and pursued by the scof- 
fing spirit, gradually and finally faded from my 
sight! I awoke—the beaded drops thick on my 
cold brow and quivering limbs—the blackness of 
night was faintly diminished by a paly and unnatu- 
ral light, and through it gazed, intent and stern, the 
hard eyes of the spirit. 

Was not this enough of terror? Not enough for 
my miserable destiny ! 

“Speak not !”—said the spirit. “ Remonstrance 
will be vain. Remember the terms of our com- 
pact. It is just that you endure the penalty it 
secures to your offence! The fool who dared to 
penetrate mysteries beyond his nature, without 
strength of purpose to preserve him fortunate, de- 
serves to suffer in silence.” 

“What is my sentence t” I trembled as I de- 
manded it. : 

“*T had hoped—and they who are of my order, 
hoped with me—to find in your will and intellect ex- 
emption from the weakness, the folly, of your kind ; 
and in making you our instrument, we designed to 
protect and strengthen your fate. And I—I loved 
you—not as your perishing clay loves, but with the 
favor of a loftier being. I sought your companion- 
ship, I made your wishes mine, and, could you have 
sustained the high part assigned you, your life 
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should have left a shining trace upon the course of 
ages. But all—all is forfeited !—and for what %” 

“ For what, indeed? How have I offended ?” 

“You have broken faith with immortals. You 
have attempted to confide their secrets to a crea- 
ture of earth, scarce wakened into thought, who 
has yet been powerful enough to control your fate. 
You—the future statesman, the future guardian and 
idol of your country—you have betrayed immor- 
tals—you have sacrificed high fortunes—you have 
laid aside the obligations of truth and gratitude;— 
and all for a boy’s fondness for a being endowed 
with scarcely common comprehension !” 

“* Name her not!” I exclaimed, thrilling with 
anger. ‘“ She is above both your destiny and mine, 
as the child—the protected—of Heaven.” 

“ Be it so,” answered the spirit. ‘ Heaven’s she 
will be, but never yours. Your eyes shall behold 
her departure for that hallowed realm, where only, 
if ever, your being can be associated with her’s. 
On earth shall your course be lonely—your fortunes 
desolate. The spirit-world forsakes you. Men 
shall shrink from you. I leave with you the curse 
of a spell that shall be shaken off only with the clay 
that covers you !” 

The eyes gazed no longer, the voice was gone. 
There was silence. 

Then grew the very walls vocal with scoffs and 
laughter. Darkness grew thick even to heaviness;— 
and then I felt the cold and crawling touch of rep- 
tiles, the hiss, yea, the breath of serpents, and saw 
the faces of grinning fiends, and the gliding and 
successive exhibitions of all aspects of human ago- 
ny. Thus was the night filled up; whether my wa- 
king soul yielded itself to the rack of such impres- 
sions, or sleep for a moment surrendered my nerves 
to the influence of yet wilder terrors. 

But day—thanks be to God !—day breaks again, 
and again, and always over the deadliest excess of 
nightly anguish, and brings action, and light, and 
beauty, to mingle with all of suffering that human 
existence can comprehend! Day stole upon my life 
once more, and I rose to the world, and strove to 
shake off the terrors that hung upon me, and un- 
nerved a frame not naturally feeble. I drew 
around me, like a mantle to exclude the rigors of 
winter, the consolations which still seemed to be- 
long to my changed and miserable lot. Mary, in 
spite of the spirit’s threatenings, was still my own. 
Time and submission might abate the severity of 
my sentence. I resolved to hope. Much was 
still in my power; and life, even should I depend 
upon my own resources, still offered me enough to 
satisfy a reasonable heart. I looked into the mirror 

before I left my chamber. ‘True I did look pale, 
and wretchedly ill, and shaken; but this would—it 
must—wear off. I descended to the drawing-room. 
To the natural inquiries excited by my looks, I re- 
plied by feigning indisposition, and after a short in- 


tions on my side, and assurances on her’s, not less 


sincere, I left the house of her father, oppressed 
by indefinite apprehensions. 

Business demanded my attention in the capital 
of my native state. I was, as I have before said, 
amember of the bar, and distinguished in my pro- 
fession. At this time I was counsel for a criminal 
in a case which had attracted much of the public 
interest, and it was to prepare my defence that I 
was now compelled to leave Miss Howard. A few 
days only remained before the trial would come on, 
but these sufficed to complete my preparations. 
But when these were all made, my mind turned 
upon itself, and so miserable were my reflections, 
that, when the day arrived which was to decide the 
fate of my client, I felt so ill, and so unnerved, that 
I doubted my power to plead his cause. 

The hour drew near. I hurried along the streets, 
in vain endeavoring to curb my own emotions. I 
represented to myself the need I had of perfect 
self-government, at a time when a league of the 
most potent spirits was strong to destroy me. 
Alas! my safety was not in myself. Had I, even 
then, after my presumptuous search into mysteries 
which the Almighty veils in mercy from mankind, 
appealed to his protection, perhaps my fate, and the 
allied fate of one better and holier than I, might 
have found even upon earth safety and shelter. 
But I, who seem blindly to have rushed into every 
peril that could beset my path, I had been used to 
rest upon myself, and the pride of my soul over- 
looked this certain refuge. I spent an hour in 
fruitless endeavors to master myself. Alas !—what- 
ever argument or effort I could bring to strengthen 
my enfeebled mind and shattered nerves, was op- 
posed by deadly realities, which could neither be 
argued down nor controlled by force of will. The 
court bell rang. The habitual associations, with its 
sound, did more to break the spell that was upon 
me, than all the powers of reason had achieved. I 
hastened to the court. I took my place. There 
was a crowd in the house. ‘The case was far from 
a desperate one—at least there were extenuating 
circumstances which marked it strongly, and it was 
full of interest. Nevertheless, the general senti- 
ment was against the prisoner, for the charge was a 
grave one—it was that of murder. The prosecu- 
tion was ably conducted, the evidence had arrested 
universal attention, my own reputation was high— 
every thing contributed to awaken and excite the 
crowd—and when I rose to give the criminal his 
last chance, I could hear a suppressed murmur, I 
could perceive a sort of simultaneous thrill of 
painful interest, agitate the assembly. I became 
roused and warmed by the accustomed scene, and 
its requisitions. I felt my own adequacy to fulfil 
them, and my miserable thoughts being for the time 
excluded by the sense of responsibility and the 
glow of humanity, I continued self-poised and col- 





terview with Mary, filled with the usual protesta- 


lected. I proceeded naturally, and as if without 
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effort. I touched upon all the portions of the evi- 
dence, direct and circumstantial, which were calcu- 
lated to exculpate my unhappy client. Iwas in the 
midst of my argument, the jury were evidently in- 
terested in my view of the case, the judge’s coun- 
tenance spoke against his will, when, Ol! irresis- 
tible Fate !—the form—the face of Mary Howard, in 
the struggle and grasp of Death, glided before my 
sight, and a voice whispered at my ear— 

** Behold and tremble !” 

I did behold this horrible vision. Every instant 
exaggerated its terrors. The next sentence I ut- 
terred was half a scream, and mingled some wretch- 
ed allusion to the predominant impression with the 
words which had the previous moment been formed 
in my mind. The effect was as startling as it was 
absurd, and I sat down quelled and overwhelmed 
and perfectly unable to command another syllable. 
My evident agitation, my excessive paleness and 
hastily alleged illness, were all that saved me. As 
it was, it became apparent that I could not proceed, 
and pity took the place of contempt. One person 
offered me water ; another observed, that when I en- 
tered the court, he had “ noticed that I was colorless 
and feeble”; a third—a physician—recommended 
some restorative; and a fourth, administered to 
human vanity its most effectual cordial—a compli- 
ment upon the extraordinary strength of my defence 
as far as it had gone, and a caution “ not to sacri- 
fice the body to the mind.” A _ friend advised me 
to leave the court, and seek repose. But though 
fully alive to all that was passing, I could not move 
away. I was physically unable to make so great 
an exertion, and declining assistance I sat still, 
whilst another member of the bar, who had pre- 
viously been engaged on the same side, took up the 
argument where I had left it. Even in the midst 
of my distress, | foresaw that he must lose the 
cause. All my strong points were thrown away ; 
my clear statements, my touching eloquence, were 
unsupplied, and I had the anguish to find that all was 
over for thecriminal. I attempted to rise—to make 
one more effort in his behalf—but I was now really 
too ill to speak. I heard the verdict—I heard the 
sentence—and, as I left the court supported by a 
legal brother, I caught the despairing glance of the 
condemned. [I had myself thought his guilt great- 
ly extenuated by the circumstances under which it 
was incurred, and that stony gaze passed from my 
soul no more. It became a perpetual reproach, 
and I felt as if his blood were onmy head. I stag- 
gered forward, more weak and helpless than a 
child. Often, often did scenes, of less importance 
to others, but of like issue to myself, occur. At 
length suspicions that I “ was not myself,” began 
to find language among my legal friends and in so- 
ciety, and assuredly they were justified by the sud- 
den, unaccountable, and sometimes violent agita- 
tion, and incoherent expressions, caused by my 
singular and always inopportune visitings. Yet 





the general conduct of my affairs seemed hardly 
to warrant so harsh a conclusion, and I continued 
to be regarded as the representative of my district. 
The time drew near when I was totake my seat in 
the Congress of the United States, and I still pos- 
sessed the unchallenged right to it, although even I 
often heard in society intimations, not intended for 
my ear, which assured me of a general doubt of 
my sanity. Here then was ruin—unless I could 
command sufficient strength of mind to guard, under 
all circumstances, my manner and deportment. 
This, however, seemed impossible. I could not 
wholly control my own emotions, though perfectly 
conscious of the tendency of my inexplicable con- 
duct. In the torturings of my fate and enemies, I 
suffered inflictions worse than those of the malady 
under which I was supposed to labor. I could find 
no relief—neither could I forsee any—and I would 
have resigned my seat in Congress, and with it every 
hope of political distinction, but that I desperately 
clung to the chances afforded by change of place 
and occupation. 

A fortnight before the day appointed for our mar- 
riage, I visited Miss Howard. Her father did not 
at first appear, and Mary received me alone. I 
perceived in her manner considerable perturbation, 
although she evidently attempted to conceal it. 
Instantly I took alarm, and question and entreaty 
soon elicited what alone was necessary to complete 
my misfortunes. Mr. Howard, influenced by the 
insinuations of others, and also by his own obser- 
vation of my habits, had doubtless strongly sus- 
pected my increasing insanity, and with reason 
dreaded to connect his daughter’s welfare with 
mine. So much I inferred from his expressed de- 
termination that the marriage should be delayed 
until my return from the seat of government, al- 
though he had assigned reasons very inadequate to 
account for his decision, and had kept back his real 
motives with a delicacy for which even then I was 
grateful. Mary had been obliged to acquiesce, but 
whatever conclusions she might fairly have drawn 
from my frequent and abrupt transitions from the 
calm mood of social intercourse to one approach- 
ing madness, yet was she unchanged in feeling, and 
open and confiding in conduct. Had my lot been 
indeed that of a maniac, I believe in my soul that 
her devotion would have embraced it. Nothing 
could have been more distant from her intentions, 
than the abandonment of my declining fortunes. 
From a principle of filial duty, however, she had 
now yielded a point with which I fancied my whole 
future welfare intimately connected, and worn out 
with the relentless persecutions of my tormentors, 
I became irritated and unjust. Never can I forget 
the keen sense of misery which possessed my 
whole being as I thought, and said, 

“‘ And you too desert me !”—I could add no more; 
but that reproach comprehended every thing. 1 
threw from me the hand I had held, and left the room 
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and the house. I had arrived late—our conference 
had lasted several hours—and black was the night 
into which I plunged, when I crossed the threshold. 
The wind raged with a groaning violence which 
seemed to accord with my own stormy wretched- 
ness, and a mingled fall of rain and snow showered 
upon me achill and penetrating moisture. I had left 
Miss Howard in an apartment bright and cheerful, 
and carefully warmed to a temperature that exclu- 
ded winter. The tempest into which I threw my- 
self was as rigorous as the future to which I was 
now abandoned. Heedless of its fury, but alive to 
its piercing influence, I strode onward to the gate, 
and was about to dash it open, when the sound of 
alight step plashing through the pools of water 
which lay in the walk behind me, arrested my haste. 
Could it be Mary’s? With the apprehensions for 
her safety suggested by the wildness of the night, 
mingled a strange pleasure at the proof thus afford- 
ed of my power over her affections, and when she 
caught my arm and leaned upon me, half to prevent 
my departure, half for support against the violence 
of the storm, there was an end of bitterness. I 
hurried her back to the house. Explanations fol- 
lowed which quieted Mary, though they did not 
convince me. I was, however, permitted to argue 
my own cause with her father. He heard me 
with patience, and apparently with sympathy, but no 
persuasion could alter his resolve. He seemed to 
acquiesce in the promise of Mary, that our engage- 
ment should be fulfilled in the course of the coming 
spring, but this was all that could be obtained from 
him. Doubtless he trusted that before that period, 
the sole obstacle would either be wholly removed 
or become invincible. 1 grew angry, and my man- 
ner was warm. Mr. Howard likewise was dis- 
pleased, but his deportment assumed a shade of 
cold forbearance at which I was enraged. I left 
the house full of wrath and disappointment; but 
not without exacting a vow from Mary, that, at the 
appointed time, with, or without her father’s appro- 
bation, she would fulfil the promises which he had 
once consented to sanction. If now I disliked Mr. 
Howard, my feelings were charity and love, com- 
pared with those which I was soon to entertain 
toward him. 

Congress was now in session, but I had delayed 
my journey to the seat of government in order to 
make Miss Howard my companion. Now there 
was no longer a reason to defer it, and I set forward 
full of gloomy anticipations. But before I went, I 
took leave of Mary, and that, thank God! with kind- 
ness, and in trust. 

I reached Washington, and established myself in 
lodgings which I had previously secured. What 
was my indignation, when, a week after my arrival, 
[found that Albert Howard, the nephew of Mary’s 
father, was also an inmate of the house! “ Des- 
patched no doubt by his respected uncle, to play the 





supportable, and I repelled by reserve or rudeness 
every advance whieh the youth could make me. 
It was in vain that he assured me of his desire to 
cultivate my friendship. I now beheld his every 
act through a medium which rendered candid judg- 
ment impossible, and though I have since discovered 
the motives which guided his conduct to have been 
in the highest degree fair and humane, I then as- 
cribed to him only the spirit of rivalship, and the 
hope to rise upon my ruin. With such suspicions 
I could unite only the coldest, or the roughest re- 
sentment. I tried the first. It did not repulse the 
real kindness of Albert Howard. Then I put forth 
rudeness, sarcasm, almost contempt. I was sur- 
prised and irritated at his forbearance, for it plainly 
expressed what I could not endure. 

In the meantime, however, there seemed to be a 
cessation of my woes. The conversation of the 
elite of the different states upon subjects of vital 
importance to them all—the new species of excite- 
ment and exertion to which I was now introduced, 
and the eagerness with which I applied myself to 
my present duties, seemed for a time to exclude all 
painful reflections. 

A question was now before the house which in- 
volved the interests of a large portion of the com- 
munity. It was a subject which I had carefully 
studied, and I designed to take part in its discus- 
sion. I threw my thoughts into form. I gave to 
their language beauty, ornament, finish. It was 
known that I intended to lay my views before the 
house, and a large auditory assembled, attracted 
by my double reputation for talent and eccentri- 
city. I had now been for some time in Washing- 
ton. Ihad endeavored to become generally known. 
I had exerted all my powers, in proportion to the 
need I felt that they should now make upon society 
a favorable impression. In the private circle, and 
in the public debate, I had alike endeavored to con- 
ciliate and to strike. Golden opinions I had already 
won, in spite of the prevalence of a suspicion which 
I knew I had not been able to leave at home; and 
returning confidence in my ability, and a disposi- 
tion to indulge what now began to be styled my 
“ oddities,” were marked in the manner of all who 
approached me. ‘To show the temper of society 
respecting me, I will recall a little conference which 
I heard one night at a ball, between an old lady and 
her very pretty daughter. 

* Catherine,” said the old lady, “‘ whois the gen- 
tleman I saw you dancing with just now '—look !— 
the gentleman talking to Madame De P—— 1” 

“Ttis Mr. Lindsay, mamma.” 

“ Lindsay? what—the gentleman Mr. Romney 
was telling us of the other day, the clever represen- 
tative from , that every body thought was 
crazy ‘” 

“Hush! mamma, or speak lower, at least. He’ll 
hear you! He is no more crazy than you or I, and 
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“* Tdid not say he was crazy, dear—but he is odd. 
All people of genius are odd.” 

“ Fancy Miss Howard’s rejecting him, mother, 
because he is so singular !” 

“A very silly reason, child. You wouldn’t do 
so, Kate, would you?” said the arch mamma. 

“Oh! pshaw, mamma!” 

Secure of this sort of indulgence, I looked for- 
ward to the day of my speech as the epoch of a 
crowning triumph, and of mastery alike over my- 
self and my fate. I hoped the persecution was 
worn out—the spirit appeased. The long interval 
of peace which had been allowed me, seemed to 
warrant this hope, and I entered upon my intellec- 
tual enterprise with confidence and strength. I 
delivered my exordium with effect—that I gather- 
ed from the faces of the male portion of my audi- 
tory, which assumed a gratified and approving ex- 
pression; and with grace—as I judged from the 
smiles exchanged by the ladies. I proceeded with 
interest and self-command. I threw off the slight 
nervous tremor which [ at first experienced, and 
entered into the argument with ease and temper. 
I grasped the subject, and its intricacies grew clear, 
and its truths began to be developed. My hearers 
were seized by the eloquence and the energy of 
my expositions, and I evidently possessed the at- 
tention and sympathy of the whole audience. But, 
in the midst of a warm appeal to their patriotism, 
while I strove to excite their enthusiasm, to hurry 
along with me their feelings, suddenly I paused. 
Mists seemed to rise around me, the death knell to 
sound in my ear, and a chant clear, ringing, and 
pathetic, to bewail the fate of my own beautiful 
and beloved Mary. Then passed before my eyes 
the funeral procession, the black hearse, the mourn- 
ing attendants. I saw the grave—her grave—and 
the coffin lowered into it. The clods rattled upon 
its lid, and at the sound, as I stood in the assembly 
of the nation, I shrieked aloud! Until the moment 
when I uttered this yell, I had stood with my hands 
clasped—my face convulsed and pale—my eyes 
fixed upon vacancy, and my hair erect with terror. 
Recalled by my own voice to a half sense of my 
existence, I gazed around upon the multitude, with 
a stupid stare of deficient comprehension, and then, 
slowly, and with an air of utter imbecility, left my 
place, and walked out of the hall. A murmur 
reached my ear as | departed. It was full of sur- 
prise—pity—regret. From that moment my fate 
was sealed, and thenceforward no one ever doubted 
my incurable insanity. From the bar and the sen- 
ate it followed of course, that I should be forever 
excluded. 

I had dragged myself to my lodgings ere the full 
sense of my ridiculous and painful position forced 
itself upon me. Then with the conviction that I 
was irretrievably lost—the sport of fiends—the pity 
and contempt of mankind—came the reflection that 
I had yielded myself the victim to illusion. I be- 





gan hastily to retrace my steps towards the capi- 
tol, with the purpose of apology, and the resumption 
of my interrupted speech, as soon as that might be 
permitted, alleging sudden illness in excuse for 
my conduct, and forcing myself to bear out the asser- 
tion by rational and quiet deportment. Scarcely 
had I walked a hundred paces when I met Albert 
Howard. 

“* How are you now, Mr. Lindsay ?” he asked, 
in a voice the modulation of which implied pity and 
interest. I could not endure either from him at 
this moment, and I answered fiercely, 

* How is it, sir, that I can never stir abroad 
without finding you at my elbow? Just now you 
were in the capitol, and now I have you dogging me 
to my lodgings. Mr. Howard, if your own affairs 
are too unimportant to absorb your attention, let me 
at least beseech you not to extend it to mine.” 

“T mean you no offence,” replied Albert. “I 
saw that you were ill, and therefore followed you.” 

“To be aspy upon my eccentricities ?” I cried, 
losing all self-command at this ill-timed intimation. 
“To report to your uncle the infirmities which you 
trust are sufficient to ruin me? Stand out of my 
way, sir!” 

“ You are not yourself at present, Lindsay. We 
can settle all this at another time,” answered the 
young man, quietly. 

“ Not myself?” I thundered. “Do you dare to 
say that!” I seized his arm, and fixed upon him a 
threatening gaze. “ Do you dare to think that I 
am mad,” I added after an instant’s pause, and I 
ground my teeth together. Then dreading to en- 
counter a further temptation, I threw him forcibly 
from me. He had not anticipated violence, and 
the strength I put forth in the effort to free my- 
self from him was greater than I had myself con- 
ceived. He fell. His head struck against the wall 
of a house, and he lay upon the pavement, bleed- 
ing and insensible. 

I was shocked—startled—cooled. Two gentle- 
men who came up at this moment, lifted the luck- 
less Albert from the ground, called a coach, and 
sent for a physician. One of them accompanied 
Howard to his lodgings, and the other without dif- 
ficulty persuaded me to return to mine. That 
evening I learned that Mr. Howard was much bet- 
ter, that though bruised by the falt he had not been 
seriously injured—and early next morning he left 
the city. Whither he was going I could not doubt, 
but I could think of no measure likely to counter- 
act his design. I passed some days in a state little 
short of distraction. At last the post brought me 
a letter. Idivined its contents before I opened it. 
It was from the elder Howard. It began by al- 
luding to the hopes he had once indulged of finding 
in me a sonandafriend. It expressedthe deepest 
regret at the overthrow of those anticipations—an- 
ticipations upon which he had dwelt as long as 
reason and duty could justify his entertainment of 
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them. His daughter, he added, had now been for 
months the prey to anxieties, which, in themselves 
fruitless, were also undermining her health. She 
had begged her cousin to seek my society—to 
watch over me—to wean me if possible from my 
“ eccentricities.” How I had repaid the kindness 
of his nephew, must be fresh in my memory. He 
was himself resolved, by a timely, though severe 
stroke, to arrest the misfortunes that threatened 
him, and to restore his family to peace. He must, 
with whatever distress the measure might be ac- 
companied, decline an alliance with me, and request 
that I would see Miss Howard no more. Time 
would, he trusted, efface the past from her heart, 
and, at all events, nothing which could befall her, 
could include more of evil than the marriage which, 
it was his duty to assure me, could never be per- 
mitted. 

I raved—I tore my hair. I was now indeed the 
madman I had hitherto only been supposed to be. 
The inmates of the house where I lodged became 
alarmed. Assistance was summoned, my family 
received information of my condition, and within a 
brief space I was consigned to that horrible abode 
from which alone of all the dwellings of mankind, 
Hope seems to be excluded. 

Here I submitted—no! I did not submit, but I 
underwent every form of privation, and the last in-+ 
fliction in the hand of degradation. I fed on bread 
and water. I was chained upon straw. If, even in 
the dead midnight, when the dog that is spurned by 
day may how] unmolested—when I remembered my 
beautiful hopes, and felt their wreck—if even then, 
in the weakness of human misery, I raised my 
voice in lamentation, the lash—aye, hear it, God 
and man! the lash answered my groanings, and the 
fierce contest between the oppressed and the op- 
pressor aroused the wailings of those wretched in- 
mates of the cells around me, to whose pangs sleep 
had vouchsafed a temporary oblivion. But could 
all this endure whilst I possessed the nerves, and 
sinews, and brain of a man? Oh! never believe it— 
never fancy that J could be restrained by human 
bonds. I escaped. I say, I escaped; and what 
was my aim, and what my destination? Can a hu- 
man heart frame such a question? Was I not bound 
to fulfil my compact with Mary? Had I not before 
me the task of revenge? Against her father? No! 
I would not have harmed one silver hair on the 
head of one who was dear to her. But the bro- 
ther—my brother—my friend from the cradle, who 
had delivered me over to the cell and the scourge ! 
Could you not guess? How could any one doubt? 

I do not know how I reached my native state. 
All my way I thought of what would be, and not 
of what was. Therefore there is a blank in my 
memory until I reached home. No, not home—it 
was the residence of Mr. Howard. I could not 
attend to the fate of my brother until after the 
marriage. 


And now I was come, the house was too dark for 
a bridal. 

I stood upon the sear turf, and below the leafless 
trees, and my heart swelled until I felt choked. It 
was night, but the entry was lightless. I paused in 
the darkness, and shivered—less from the chill of 
a bleak March evening, than from dim and indefi- 
nite apprehensions. At length my very fears 
gave mepower. I entered the house—I threw open 
the parlor door. The fire had burnt out, and the 
lamps had not been lighted. In the next apart- 
ment were fire and lights, but no human presence, 
and a chair lay upon the floor, overthown by some 
hasty exit. Ireturned tothe dark hall. J listened. 
At first I thought the silence would have killed me. 
Then I heard sobs. J was sure I heard sobs, and 
forgetful of all but the image habitually in my 
heart, I ran up the stair. It was dark; but on the 
landing place of the second story, as I paused sick 
with forebodings, I beheld a pale gleam steal along 
the wall. It was sufficient to give to my vision a 
hand white and wan, and pointing to a door at the 
further end of the passage, whence issued a streak 
of light. I. hurried forward. I threw that door 
open, and beheld all that it could ever import me to 
see again. 

She was dying, but not in agony—Oh! no, thank 
Heaven! not in agony. The spirits had no power 
upon her innocence. She lay pale, soft, com- 
posed—the faint breath quivering on slightly part- 
ed lips. So dear, so young, so pure! so good be- 
yond all the goodness of this world! Could I shriek 
then? then when it was real—when all that I 
loved, or that loved me, was passing away from 
the very world that I inhabited? No—no—no! 
there was nothing of all this. My heart was bro- 
ken—my nature quelled! I had nothing further of 
resistance for fate. I stole forward, unopposed 
by father, mother, or physician—their surprise was 
too sudden, or their grief too intense, or, perhaps, 
Death, that calms all things, had power on them—I 
drew near to my dying Mary; I placed my arm 
gently, gently around her—I laid my cheek against 
hers—I sought, with humble and trembling lips, to 
know if the breath of life still dwelt in that dear 
form. And whilst I thus bent, and strove to say 
one word of fondness—to ask one—one more tone 
that I should never hear again—whilst my soul 
formed thoughts of gushing and passionate love, that 
my anguish failed to tell her—whilst I knelt at her 
side, and would have died a thousand deaths to save 
her—one soft, faint, quivering sigh, with which 
sleep might have fanned the lip of childhood, flut- 
tered over my cheek, and ceased. I had received 
the last breath of the only being I loved. 

One moment more to assure me that all was 
over! Reverently, I pressed a single, long, and ten- 
der kiss upon the still warm lips of my beloved, and 





then I made way for the father and mother. They 
could not harm us now. 
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That night I hid in the forest. I wept, oh! wept 
in the very tenderness of sorrow, even till the 
morning sun shone once more upon the world. 
That night I lived over all the hours I had past with 
Mary. I sometimes so lost myself in the remem- 
brance of her innocent beauty, her gentleness of 
mirth, that a smile stealing over my swollen fea- 
tures would remind me of my desolation. I tried 
to remember all that we had thought, and spoken 
together ; and if I could recall aught in my deeds 
or language that had pained her, I wept again in 
agony of heart. But the sun came again, and 
brought the memory of a wild and terrible purpose, 
and I dried my tears, and bent my steps to my 
home. 

It was night when I arrived there too, though I 
travelled fast—deep night, and my father’s doors 
were locked against me. But the old man was 
dead. If he had lived, I think I could have laid 
my head upon his bosom, and sobbed my soul to 
sleep ! 

I climbed to a window. I raised it softly, and 
sprang in. Silently I won my way through the 
well known house. I went first to my own accus- 
tomed room. A lamp burned upon atable. My 
desk, my furniture, my very arms remained in the 
places where | had left them. Reverence seemed 
to have guarded evety vestige of my former self, 
whilst I had been groaning in madness worse than 
death. I tookup a knife that lay on the table, but 
my hands shook. I had feelings revived by the sight 
of the care that preserved my memory, which I had 
fancied were dead forever! But the scourge! 

I heard breathings, soft and quiet; I turned to 
the couch, There slept the brother who had given 
me over to torment! I drew near, and bent over 
him. There, then, he slept, quietly as when in the 
days of boyhood I had shared his resting-place, 
and loved him as my soul—his head resting as it 
then was wont upon his arm. Ah! how the spell 
of those days came over me! the happy days when 
we walked together, half embraced in fraternal 
arms, or together loitered at our father’s knee! 
There were but two of us, and how he loved us! 
how equally did we share his fondness! Whether 
we played in the summer shade, or heard the even- 
ing story by the winter hearth, still were we ever 
together, ever bound by the same links of bro- 
therly affection. Even when diversity of pursuits 
would sever us for the day, how side by side on 
this couch had we lain, and recounted to each 
other, at night, all it had brought of plea-ure or of 
interest. I thought of this brother in after years, 
when I had watched by his fevered bed, and felt 
that if he were lost to me, the wide world could 
not supply to me his place. I thought of him be- 
side our father’s grave, and in our after union of 
kindred grief, how we had ever been knit together 
in love, and how for the other either would have 
died. Had he waked then, I think I should have 





forgotten all injury, and wept with him, in full con- 
fidence of sympathy for all I had lost in Mary. 
As it was, [*could not harm him! He was my 
brother—the mate of my childhood—the friend 
and support of my youth. The world has no tie 
more sacred, and now, in my weakness of heart— 
my destitution of affection, I could not loose it. I 
pressed with my lips the brow of my living brother, 
as I had done the night before the lips of my dead 
Mary, and I passed from his chamber, and from 
my father’s roof forever. 

I know not what yearning of the heart led me 
back to what had been the home of Mary Howard, 
but the morning of the third day after that of her 
death found me hunting the wood-paths we had 
trod together, and catching from whatever point it 
was possible, a view of that dwelling in which she 
still lay in the cold, cold slumber of death. I 
dared no more draw near it. But when the sun was 
high in the heavens, I chanced to stand upon the 
edge of a coppice from which the front of the house 
was clearly visible. A black vehicle with its 
sable horses and a long line of other carriages, told 
too plainly what as yet my heart had not foreseen. 
They would bear to the dim and silent grave that 
young and fair form in which my sum of hope had 
been comprehended! I threw myself upon the 
ground, and “ wept bitterly.” Alas! how full of 
tears has been my life since then. 

I rose, for the train passed near enough to my 
resting-place to rouse me from my passion of dis- 
tress. Ata distance, I followed to the old church- 
yard the procession, in which many were wretch- 
ed—but not miserable like me. I hid myself in a 
corner of the yard behind a tomb, and there, sub- 
dued and quiet, I heard the words which consigned 
her to the dust. I heard the first shovelful of 
earth that rattled upon her coffin, but then I could 
bear no more. I hurried, torn, wan, mad as [ was, 
to the side of that grave. I knelt beside it. I 
stretched my hands to the attendants, and prayed 
them to bury with her, me, and all my miseries! 

Her father’s eyes overflowed—his lips were 
white and trembling—and yet he could deny me 
this last prayer! They approached—they laid upon 
me violent hands. I could not mar the peace of 
her obsequies. They filled up her grave, they bu- 
ried her out of my sight, and led me away unre- 
sisting! J am again in my cell, but my spirit is 
broken, and I submit in silence ! 

* * * * * * 

“ And what became of your patient, Dr. Mil- 
man? He seems to have been mad after no com- 
mon fashion.” 

“ He died, sir, two years ago, and was buried in 
the city. His brother happened to be here at the 
time,” 

Ts it possible that his attendants could be care- 
less enough to permit his escape in the manner de- 
scribed in his manuscript ?” 
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“Oh! dear me, no, indeed !—never was out of 
the asylum a night after he came into it. But 
don’t you see that the whole tale is an invention of 
his own, in which he figures as hero’ Never was 
“ first in promise in his native state!” Oh! no— 
nothing of the sort !—never was a lawyer; and if 
he ever was in the Hall of Representatives as an 
auditor, that was as much. Same way about the 
“ scourge,” which he says he endured here. 
There’s not such an article about the house. But 
he himself was fully persuaded of the truth of 
the whole romance.” 

* And was it disappointed affection that caused 
Miss Howard’s death ?” 

“Death? why, sir, she is alive and merry! Bless 
me! sir, in our days, young ladies are much too 
sensible to die for love—especially for love of a 
fellow too crazy to understand the sentiment of 
the catastrophe. No, indeed. Miss Howard ac- 
quired a deal of celebrity by the fact of Lindsay’s 
running mad because she refused his hand.” 

** Did she refuse it ?” 

“ Yes, certainly. Their engagement was only 
one of his fancies. As I told you, the eclat of his 
derangement, rendered Miss Mary quite a belle, and 
she is now the fashionable Mrs. St. Quentin of 
South-Carolina.” 

* And yet how much of delicate feeling and beau- 
tiful thought may have mingled with this poor fel- 
low’s wanderings,” I thought—and I regarded Dr. 
Milman’s merriment with some disgust, and with 
wonder that we can so thoroughly deaden our ap- 
prehension of our fellow-creature’s sufferings—es- 
pecially when to those sufferings we ourselves are 
liable. For the rest of the evening, | was sad and 
absent, and the physician and I parted mutually 
displeased. I felt that he considered me a roman- 
tic blockhead, for what he probably thought “a 
waste of sentiment”—whilst, on my side, I confess, 
as I walked to my lodgings, 1 found sundry ugly 
words, such as “ brute,” “ callous dog,” &c. &c., 
upon the very tip of my tongue. But the world 
judges variously, and probably more will be found 
to sympathise with Dr. Milman, than to partake 
the sorrowful interest with which I had listened to 

the “ Manuscript of Mr. Lindsay.” T. H. E. 





LINES. 


ON THE DEATH OF CAPT. M. M. DOX, LATE 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Friend of my youth ! whom thoughts of other years, 
When life was young, and hope was new, endears— 
Thy solemn change, where all that live must go, 
Stnkes on my heart a salutary woe. 

Oft have I known thee, in the social hour, 

When mirth and conversation owned thy power ; 
Or, with one heart, we lingered to explore 
Geneva’s woodlands, or Ontario’s shore : 

Oft books or men employed the leisure thought, 


Or cogitating plans, left all undone, 

How fame is earned, or fortune may be won ; 
To read, to muse, to meditate, to sigh, 

We thought of all, but how with faith to die. 


Long severed by the varied course of time, 
By lands remote, by fortune, care and clime, 
What, once in youth, no terrors could impart, 
Fate brings with sad sensations to my heart: 
Hope’s brittle thread, is severed at a breath, 
And all that meets the gazing eye is death. 


Arms drew thee forth, when late thy country saw 
Right raised on arrogance, power stampt as law ; 
But me crewhile, a wayward fortune drew, 
Long streams to traverse—boundless plains to view ; 
While now on arts, and now on letters cast, 
Hope bore me lightsome on the western blast ; 
I but return to honor, with the brave, 
A friend’s—a patriot’s—and a soldier’s grave. 

H. R. 8. 





THE PASTOR, 


‘“‘ But love in man is one deep principle, 
Which like a root grown in a rifted rock, 
Abides the tempest.” 


The house to which I was going, was situated 
about three quarters of a mile from the village of 
G , in the north-western part of South Caro- 
lina. It is the parsonage attached to St. Luke’s 
church, which at a short distance on the opposite 
side of the road, lifts its light but beautiful spire 








amid the thick groves which surround it. If the 
reader has ever passed through G , he cannot 
but remember the parsonage of St. Luke. Itisa 


simple, cottage-like dwelling ; so neat, so unassum- 
ing, that the thought ever arises, that this is the 
abode of peace—its tenant cannot be an ambitious 
man ; he must be good. It looks so retired, so shut 
out from the noisy world, that an aspiring man 
would not choose it for his home; and he who 
could choose it, would here learn goodness, learn 
to love that God who, it always seemed to me, had 
sanctified that spot, and so adorned it that no one 
could help looking up to Him who made the breath 
of its flowers incense and their delicate tints beau- 
tiful beyond the master touches of an Apelles. 

A long avenue of slender and stately poplars 
ieads up to the garden, within whose neat, white, 
green-topped pales, luxuriate two gorgeous magno- 
lias, several tall loriodendrous, the ever verdant 
live oak and several other clustering trees. About 
the piazza, clustered the woodbine, the jessamine 
and the wild rose. It was apparent that the taste 
of the inhabitants had been put in constant requi- 
sition to render it so delightful and pleasant. 

As the day had been burning hot, and the rays of 
a June sun yet glancing along the white sandy road, 
I preferred a longer path, which followed the clear, 
slow brook at the south, and just as the sun was 
preparing to dip his broad disk in the west, I open- 





Who wrote most happy, who most gallant fought, 





ed the gate which led me to the house. Advane- 
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ing, I was met by an old servant, who with a noise- 
less step, led me to the retired room of his master. 
The door was open, and as I entered, the greetings 
of my friend welcomed me. He did not rise from 
the sofa on which he was reclining, but extending 
his thin white hand, gave my own a gentle pressure 
which told his sincere joy at my approach. ‘‘ Oh,” 
said he, “I am so glad to see you, so glad that you 
have come at this time. I feel so well that I long 
for some one to talk with. My reveries have been 
unusually sweet, and when I am in this mood my 
bosom yearns for a kindred spirit to share its 
thoughts. I have often told you that my life has 
been asad one—the cup which my father,” and he 
laid a holy emphasis on the word father, “ the cup 
which my father mingled for me was deeply drug- 
ged with bitterness—Oh! I have often thought it 
was doo bitter, and before I learned that it was He 
who mingled the draught, I murmured, nay, I al- 
most cursed its Author. But now, I know it was 
well—death will soon release me; and now after 
so much earthliness and woe, heaven seems so 
bright, the storm and the tempest which have howl- 
ed around me, have spent their rage, and now, the 
haven lies before me, clear as crystal—reposing in 
the calmness of heaven’s blue; and I feel as if 
wafted onward, onward by the breath of love to 
yonder bright world where the weary rest. Yes, 
where in a few days J shall rest,” and he repeated, 
“ where the wicked cease to trouble and where the 
weary rest.” And his countenance beamed with a 
soft and hallowed radiance, which made him look 
more like a redeemed one—a seraph, than a man. 
I was so frequent a visiter at C ’s house, 
that this apparently abrupt reference to his feelings 
and prospects of death, seemed not strange. We 
had often talked about it before, and as I possessed 
his fall confidence, he frequently conversed with 
me as with another self, so that it all appeared quite 
natural. The sofa on which he lay had been 
wheeled round so as to secure a view of the dying 
day and catch the zephyr as it entered the window 
loaded with the breath of the fragrant pine. Never 
did the day depart more gloriously. The sky above 
was of the deepest blue, while it became fainter 
and fainter as it approached the tomb of the king 
of light, and gathering around him, it melted into 
the pure silvery whiteness of angels’ robes. Be- 
tween the tall trees you could see his fiery wheel 
resting on the earth, while his golden rays shot 
forth with all the splendor of oriental richness. 
The clouds were scattered around. There was 
one almost white, save a gentle tint such as is only 
seen to mantle the matchless cheek of innocence 
and beauty—others of a still deeper hue, and here 
and there one so wreathed, as to gather a hundred 
shades from the deep purple to the softest yellow ; 
and over in the south, there was one deep and black, 
whose edges were fiery red, looking like a grim and 





Wishing to encourage him, I took up only the 
last idea which my friend had alluded to; I con- 
gratulated him on his increased strength and change 
for the better, which I thought was apparent in his 
countenance. I took his hand, and intreated him 
not to give way to such reveries, as it would have a 
tendency to retard his recovery, which I endeavor- 
ed to assure him would take place. ‘* Your strength 
is increasing—your countenance wears a more 
glowing and healthy hue—you have survived the 
winter and the changes of spring; summer must 
insure your health.” Looking at me very earnestly, 
he replied, “I know you are anxious for my life, 
and what we desire much we easily persuade our- 
selves will take place according to our wishes. 
But J feel that it will not. I am indeed stronger 
this evening, but there is something which comes 
over me with the overpowering conviction of in- 
spiration, telling me that my sands are almost 
shaken through. Look upon that scene. Because 
the heavens look so beautiful, do you say that it 
betokens light and joy? Will not darkness soon 
ensue? May not yonder dark cloud, now indeed 
shrinking, be fraught with woe and roll up in the 
heavens but to pour destruction upon the crouch- 
ing earth? The night of tempest follows the sun- 
niest day—the wildest storm comes after the most 
unbroken calm—the bird of the lake warbles her 
loveliest notes with her pariing breath! And what 
is this! this strength—this unwonted energy—this 
refreshing calm upon my spirit,—it presages my 
journey through the valley of death—its shadow 
will soon enshroud me. But I know that beyond 
there is peace! The golden cords of life are even 
now breaking, and the loosed spirit seems to be 
hovering !” 

I was silenced. His voice and manner so unu- 
sual, so supernatural, convinced me that he must 
be right. I paused, not attempting to reply, for I 
felt that it was wrong to endeavor to persuade him 
to believe that he must remain on earth, when the 
glory of heaven had already kindled upon his 
vision. 

As he ceased speaking, a beautiful girl of about 
fourteen or fifteefi, came bounding towards the 
house, her large straw flat hanging behind her 
back, and her dark brown hair tumbling in careless 
but beautiful negligence upon her snowy neck and 
bosom—her hand holding a rich boquet which she 
had just been gathering. On she bounded, a hand- 
some spaniel, her only companion, gambolling at 
her side. C saw her. “ Here comes my little 
Kate,” said he ; “ poor child, she realizes not how 
soon she is to be deprived of her only guardian. I 
have told her I must soon leave her all alone ; and 
when she thinks of it, it seems as if her heart 
would break ; but still, like you, she says she knows 
I will get well. God be with her—I leave her in 
a world full of temptations and sorrow.” 








guilty monster cowering in the presence of Truth. 


Kate soon entered. She came to me and gave 
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me the usual token of gratulation, and then going to 
C——- put one arm about his neck. He asked her 
where she had been. She replied, at the same time 
handing him the little boquet which she said she 
had gathered for him, and that they were the 
prettiest she could find. She saw that he was sor- 
rowful, and suspected the subject on which we had 
been talking; the very thought of which broke up 
the fountains of her sorrow. She hid her face upon 
his bosom, and as she did so the full sparkling eye 
of C—— filled with tears—Kate looked up and 
saw it—he kissed her pale forehead, and said, “ Fa- 
ther will not be here long: Kate can then only throw 
her flowers upon his grave.” This was too much. 
She threw both arms about his neck and sobbed 
stifledly, as though her heart would break. The 
tears of C fell upon her dark tresses, for they 
wept together. Never did I behold a scene more 
touching. Could I help weeping? I did not, for 
the salt tears would flow. Oh! thought I, who 
can tell the strong feelings which bind hearts to- 
gether! who can speak the woe which wrings the 
soul of man when the cords which bind him to the 
only object of his love are to be severed ! 

Truly when waters gush from a man’s heart— 
from the rock—the blow which calls them forth is 
not light! C——— did not weep for himself, but he 
wept for the OrpHAN. 

After some time he was coimposed; and after 
long soothing, the weeping Kate was prevailed upon 
to dry her tears, to leave the room, and endeavor 
to still her agitated feelings by attending tu some 
of her little duties. C gave her one more 
kiss, and again we were alone. 

It would have been unholy in me to have broken 
the silence which ensued for a few moments after. 
I thought of the deep grief which a fond father’s 
heart must feel when about to leave a loved child— 
an innocent and lovely daughter, to brave, aye to 
bend beneath the storms of the world—and I 
scarcely breathed. He covered his face with his 
hand during this pause, and broke it by the half in- 
quiring, half ejaculated words, “‘ Who will take 
her—will any one love her as I have done ?” I would 
have replied, but turning to me, he said, “ Mr. 
Morris, you are to be my executor—will you take 
her—will you be a father to her? In the home of 
my solitude she has been my all, and I know that I 
have been all to her, but I must soon go—will you 
take her, and shall she be to you as one of your 
own children? I will not ask you if you will love 
her: if you consent to take her, you cannot help 
doing so, she is so lovely. She will in turn render 
the affection of a daughter.” 

I soothed C as well as I was able, assuring 
him that all should be as he desired, and that the 
only thing which had kept me from proposing the 
guardianship of the lovely Kate myself, was the 
delicacy I felt in entering into an arrangement, 
which could only be founded upon the supposition 
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of his speedy death—a subject from which I had 
assiduously endeavored to turn his mind, as I fear- 
ed it would only have a tendency to hasten his end. 

C , Since his constitution had become so much 
shattered, was occasionally betrayed into expres- 
sions of feelings which would almost seem womanly. 
But by an exertion characteristic of his native en- 
ergy, he composed himself, and begged me not to 
think him weak—saying, “ Itis a failing which has 
for a few years past got the mastery of me. But 
you know that the waters will burst from the foun- 
tain whose bounds have once been broken.” 

With great freedom, he talked with me concern- 
ing the settlement of his affairs after death. He 
had not been engaged in any worldly business, and 
his fortune, which sufficiently ample, was invested 
in such a way as to require only one or two papers 
to settle it upon his only heir—the young and love- 
ly Kate. And it was decided that this lovely an- 
gel should hold the relation to me of a daughter, 
The fortune was settled upon her, inalienably to be 
commanded by her at the age of twenty. 

Just before going away, C asked me to call 
again the following evening. Said he, “ You have 
been my most, nay, my only intimate friend, since 
the blue wave of the Atlantic wafted me from the 
home of my joy and sorrow, to seek a home and a 
grave among strangers. You have heard me say 
that my life has been sorrowful—that my pathway 
to the tomb has been planted with thorns—that the 
cup of existence which sparkled as I touched 
it to my lip, turned to gall and wormwood as [ 
quaffed it. I have told you my object in settling 
in this retired place ; that it was to banish frem my 
mind the great world, and by my humble efforts, in 
the character of a quit pastor, to instruct in holi- 
ness and bless by my ministrations the people of 
my little flock—trusting thus to find that peace 
which I know religion alone can afford, and at last 
to pillow this weary head in a secluded spot—far— 
far, from the ambitious crowd. But you have not 
heard my history; and you know not the history 
of the ‘beautiful one whom you are about to take 
when I am gone. You say, and I know you will 
be a father to her. You should then know her 
history ; and in learning her’s, it will be mine you 
will know, for they are interwoven. Come to-mor- 
row evening and you shall know all, remembering 
that it is for your own ear, or at least till Catharine 
sleeps at my side. It is to be the secret of your 
own breast. It is strange that I should love her 
so—but it is so—she is the only star which has 
peered through the clouds which have so long cur- 
tained my sky, and without which all would have 
been despair—rivers could not quench the ardor of 
my love—she is so like her mother—if she were’ — 
Here he stopped, and then added; “ But come to- 
morrow, and you shall know a history which is 
now known only to this breast and to Him whose 
throne is yonder.” 
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A mutual pressure of the hand, and we parted. 
In my walk home my thoughts were strange and 
sorrowful. Strange, for some of the last remarks 
of C had been ambiguous, and I thought, in- 
coherent. ‘Strange that I should love her so”— 
repeating his words several times—an only daugh- 
ter—so beautiful—a mind so beyond her years, and 
withal so ardently attached that she seems to joy 
and live only in his smile—what can he mean! I 
was sad, when I thought how soon that one whose 
presence had always been so pleasant, should be 
removed just when I had most learned to value his 
friendship. It had been a long time before any one 
seeméd in the smallest degree to share any of his 
private feelings. Aithough his manners were such 
that he could enter almost immediately and instinct- 
ively by kindly sympathy into the hearts of the 
people amongst whom he labored, yet his own was 
shut. Many was the time he had dried the widow’s 
tear and hushed the sigh of the orphan, and led 
the despairing and the wretched to the well-spring 
of life. But it was only within a short time that 
he had revealed so much of his own feelings as to 
create—that knitter of all hearts—that cement of 
kindred souls—mutual sympathy—and I, perhaps, 
was more fortunate in this than all others, and 
happy was I in sharing the sacredness of such a 
heart. ¢ 

I had searcely reached home when the clouds roll- 
ed up from the south, and all the elements seemed 
to mingle in the fury of atropic tempest. And as I 
lay upon my bed and heard the demon of the storm 
and saw the quick lightning which lighted him to 
destruction, I thought of the predictions of my 
friend, that the brightness on his cheek was but 
the presage of the shadow of the tomb—the quiet 
of his mind, the herald of the death-struggle ! 

The next day I was again at the side of C . 
He looked paler than on the preceding. He had 
just arisen from his bed, where he had been all day, 
and upon which, as he said, he had spent a restless 
night. Here was the wreck of a fine form—noble 
however even as awreck! His stature was tall; his 
form, once of elegant proportion, was now too at- 
tenuated ; his jet black hair, once thick, was now 
long and smoothed back, exposing an ample fore- 
head, which like a!l the rest of his face, was of mar- 
ble whiteness, save the Aectic spot. His deep, 
dark eye, sometimes flashed with unearthly bright- 
ness, and on his persuasive lip there seemed to lay 
that Demosthenic power which can sway the soul 
and touch every chord of the human heart. 

His mood was more melancholy than the even- 
ing before, yet he received me with his usual 
warmth. Kate, as she had seen me enter, came 
into the room to greet me. I thought I could per- 
ceive, by the way she came to me and extended her 
hand, that C had already told her that in me 
she was to find her future guardian. After speak- 
ing a few kind words to her, she went over toC 





She could not help seeing that he was paler than 
usual, and that a dark cloud shadowed his brow. 
She stood by him, and as their eyes met, her bo- 
som heaved, and she tried to repress the rising 
tear,—it would come—the big drop resied upon 
her pale cheek—the dew-drop upon the lily. She 
immediately left the room. It was to weep alone. 
Alas! how much of sorrow is shut out from the eye 
of mortals—how often does even the youthful heart 
gush with woe when the world thinks that there is 
naught there but light and joy. 

C immediately introduced the subject refer- 
red to on the evening before; saying, “I would 
gladly defer it, as 1 am so much exhausted now, 
that I fear I shall not be able to relate all. It is 
best however to go on; I will not be stronger again ; 
and to-morrow it will be too late. 

“The early history of my life you know. I 
have told you of the green banks of the beautiful 
Ewell—its gentle flow—its lucid waters—the wild 
hills which are heaped around it. ‘There were the 
haunts of my youth; there the spring tide of my 
life went leaping onward like its clear green waves, 
and my joy was as unbroken as its own smooth 
waters. Happy, thrice happy would I have been, 
had I never left that Elysium—never sighed for 
other sounds than the gentle rush of its wavelets 
as they kissed its verdant banks. Oh! my early 
hours, I now see thee through the vista of years, 
beautiful as a dream. Oasis in the desert of my 
life! But the world beconed—Fame called; and 
listening to her hollow voice, I left my early home— 
I left happiness. 

** My parents were not so circumstanced as to be 
able to give me a liberal education ; but a childless 
uncle by my mother’s side, ardently attached to 
the established church, desirous of having some 
one of his own name in holy orders, offered, if I 
would devote my life to the church, to furnish me 
with the means of obtaining proper preparation for 
entering upon so important an office. I gladly ac- 
cepted his proposals ; for my ambition was on fire; 
surplices, lawn sleeves, mitres, visited me in my 
dreams; and I already saw listening multitudes 
hanging upon my eloquence. A situation so far 
beyond all that I had imaged forth in my brightest 
dreams of the future, intoxicated me, and I com- 
menced my career with hopes such as only an en- 
thusiast could ever nurture. My preparatory stu- 
dies were carried on at no great distance from 
home, and I was frequently suffered to visit my pa- 
rents and friends. Five or six times every year, 
was I permitted to go and receive a father’s in- 
struction, a mother’s prayers and words of sweet 
encouragement. But there was more than this to 
draw me from my studies, in which I engaged with 
all the ardor which ever ambition fanned. There 
was one dearer to me than all others. My father’s 
counsels I respected; my mother’s prayers moved 
my heart, and her words, words such as only a 
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mother can speak, drew tears from my eyes and 
promises that I would be all that she wished. But 
there was one, whose smile swayed me as with the 
power of divinity—nay, to me it was divinity !— 
My lips sometimes confessed another, and I had 
formally devoted myself to another and higher Be- 
ing; but my heart owned but her; she was the cir- 
cle where my passions moved. She was the sun 
of my affections—to possess her love was to bask in 
unsullied happiness. And I did possess that love. 
Though young, we were already plighted ; and never 
did I visit my early home but we vowed and re- 
vowed that death alone should tear away the cords 
which bound us together—More! we thought that 
there was but one heart—one soul within two bo- 
dies! I received her look and word of approval 
and encouragement every time we met; and many 
a time did the future unroll before us its scenes of 
honor and unsullied happiness. No cloud curtain- 
ed the bright view. At length I was to leave, and 
finish my studies on the continent. Sad, sad in- 
deed was the hour of our separation. That night 
I shall never forget. It is before me now, as though 
years had not intervened. ‘The remembrance of last 
night is less vivid. The air was still—we moved 
on, taking our last walk together—we were both 
silent, silent—for our hearts were too full for 
words. Words were impotent—our affections 
mingled—we felt that our hearts communed! All 
was still save our own foot-fall, and now and then 
the song of some night-bird, or the whispering 
sounds of the waves of Ewell, as they washed its 
banks. We were upon its banks. A lofty clus- 
tering oak spread its branches above us; we seated 
ourselves upon its jutting roots, and the bright 
moon was flinging its glittering jewels upon the 
river before us, and as they fell upon its rippled 
surface a thousand flashing rays met the eye. But 
what was this to met There was one near me, 
without whom that night had lost the brightest 
gem of its coronet. 

“How we came there, we could not say. We 
had wandered we knew not where; but as if by 
instinct we were on the spot where we had plighted 
our troth. We looked not upon each other; her 
head leaned upon my bosom, and my eyes were 
turned heavenward. I don’t know why, but a hor- 
rid thought entered my mind that our union would 
not be here, but there! I tried to banish the thought, 
and as she breathed my name, I did banish it ; she 
told me to hasten my -return—I promised—and 
here, where we first owned our love, we again 
pledged our constancy to each other; not that we 
doubted, but because we loved to hear that vow. I 
drew from my finger a ring, and passing it upon 
one of her own, I bade her remember the aught on 
which it was placed there; she pressed it to her 
lips as her only answer. And as we both looked 
up tothe deep, calm sky, we prayed for each other 
with all the eloquence of unuttered and unutterable 
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thoughts, and we thought we heard an answer as the 
breeze swept along the sky. 

“ Slowly we returned together—silently the tears 
chased each other down her pale cheek. She 
spoke not all the way home, nor did she then; we 
lingered until compelled to part. She tried to 
whisper farewell, but utterance was choked. I 
impressed a deep kiss upon her lips, and tore my- 
self away. Ch! how beautiful was that last look— 
I saw it by the moon beams as they fell upon her 
suffused cheeks. That look! it went with me— 
it first cheered me, if in after years it tortured me— 
and now it sometimes rises before me in my dreams, 
and Iam unmanned. Oh God! would that we had 
never parted, or that with that hour we had ceased 
to be.” 

C was here almost too much overcome to 
speak. I reached him aglass of water, and begged 
him to defer the narrative until some other day, 
when he might be stronger. He paused for some 
time,—his eyes closed—he pressed his hand upon 
his brow, on which the large drops were gathering, 
as though fearful it would burst. I bathed his tem- 
ples and hands, and it was nearly an hour before he 
got over the exhaustion, or rather shock, which his 
frame received by the rush of painful thoughts. 
After the paroxysm had passed, he seemed even 
better than before. I urged him again to wait until 
some other time ; but he replied ‘that it was best 
now,’ and he continued: 

“T was on the continent. Weeks and months 
passed, and I heard no tidings from Catharine. 
Dark and horrid dreams soon haunted me. I had 
written to her again and again, but no answer was 
returned. Was she faithless? Impossible. Was 
she dead ! The thought was bliss in comparison with 
the former, for then I could not doubt her love, and 
I fancied her a mmistering spirit ever around me. 
When wearied with intense study, she was near 
me cooling the fever of my burning brow. When 
at night, I gazed upon the bright heavens, and “ the 
thoughts which wander through eternity” went 
travelling forth, our hearts united—her warm 
kisses would be upon my cheek, and her sweet 
voice, like the echo of distant music, filled my ear 
and soul with ecstacy. For three long years I 
lived a life of mingled hope and despair. There 
were many reasons at that time, when Europe was 
so unsettled, of accounting for the miscatriage of 
many of her letters, for I scarcely ever heard from 
any one on the island—but how-could all be lost * 
Four years expired. My studies were completed ; 
I was to be admitted to orders immediately on my 
arrival. Ihurried home. My parents had always 
neglected writing about her; though I had made 
frequent inquiries—but now I found out all ! 

“No, not all—they ‘told me she was gone. 
Whither—I asked not. It was enough for me. I 








left the rooth the moment the intelligence was im- 
parted. {I was unnerved, but J despised the idea of 
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exposing my weakness. That day 1 kept my room; 
that night I was sleepless; I know not what I did ; 
I was a weeping child; a raving madman, insensi- 
ble as an idiot, then melting intotears. But when 
morning came, my soul was renewed ; it had sha- 
ken off its weakness ; | had cursed all women, and 
now gave myself up to ambition! You may think it 
strange that one just about entering the ranks of 
the priesthood should feel thus; but you must re- 
member I had entered it as a calling. 1 dreamed 
not of that pure spirit of love, which I now believe 
should characterise every one who enters the holy 
office of a minister. My talents were of a showy 
order, and considered of a respectable rank; and I 
hoped one day to have the highest office in the 
command of the church at my disposal. This was 
my determination, though I told it not; and as my 
uncle possessed immense wealth and wielded an 
amount of influence commensurate with his wealth, 
the way seemed to be open. 

“*]T was regularly inducted. My first efforts at 
pulpit eloquence equalled my fondest and proudest 
expectations ; the murmur of applause was whis- 
pered around, andafter the service the ready gratu- 
lation saluted me on every side. Every month 
witnessed my rising popularity. I was soon pos- 
sessed of one of the largest churches in London ; 
and after four years, it was the expectation of my 
friends, as well as the secret expectation of my- 
self, that the next vacant bishopric would be filled 
by me, and consequent on this my entrance to the 
house of lords. I was now courted by both parties 
in the house. Daily I dined with ministers, lords 
and bishops, and nightly I mingled with the wealth 
and beauty of the capital. But will you believe 
me? during all this time I was supremely miserable. 
I had but one motive-power; that was ambition. 
My affections were withered ; the springs of feel- 
ing frozen; my heart itself bleak and desolate as 
an iceberg. 

“Thus for four years was my sun in the ascen- 
dant, every day approaching its zenith. I mingled 
with the loveliest of the land, but still I was insen- 
sible. I could flatter and compliment with the per- 
fection of a courtier of the times of the second 
Charles; but in truth I scorned themall. No other 
being had yet crossed my path who seemed to pos- 
sess the perfection which memory threw around 
her whose love I thought I had possessed. She 
had forgotten her plighted vow ; where then was I 
to look for constancy ! 

“ Returning to my house one evening, I found a 
message had been left for me, to visit a sick person 
in Bond street, a female at the point of death. I 
was startled. I had ever shrunk from the death-bed 
scene ; and it seemed strange that I should be sent 
for by one whom I knew not, especially as it must 
have been evident to every individual acquainted 
with my manner of living, that I was not the fittest 
person to point the dying soul to the abodes of pu- 
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rity and love and peace. I blamed my valet for not 
having told the messenger that I could not come. 
He said that he had done all that was in his power 
to drive away the old woman who called, but that 
she would take no denial. I was the only one—no 
other minister. ‘The doctors,’ she said, ‘ have 
given the poor young madam over—they be’ant 
able to do any thing more for her ; but she says she 
can’t die until she sees the minister C ; and if 
it’s only to save a poor distressed creature from 
dying distracted, tell him to come soon, and it may 
be she’ll die happy then.’ 

“ A call so unusual and so mysterious, could not 
be neglected. My coach was at the door, and late 
as it was, I was conveyed to No. — Bond street. 
You cannot imagine how gloomy were my feelings 
in this serious visit. Every upper window which 
showed a light brought to my mind the ghastly 
features of some departing being—I could almost 
hear the struggling gasp—the death-rattle, beto- 
kening the hard conflict which takes place at the 
moment when the soul shakes off mortality. 

“Thus agitated, I reached the appointed place. 
I entered a small, but very neat looking house. 
A little girl asked me to sit down, while she went 
up stairs to announce my presence. She returned 
immediately, saying, that Mrs. Gray would come 
down to see me ina moment. A full half hour, 
which seemed a day to me, intervened before the 
old lady came, and when she did, it was to apolo- 
gize, and say that Mrs. R could not be seen 
then. She thanked me greatly for my trouble, 
saying, ‘But the poor young madam has been 
going on so, since she had the hearing that you 
were coming to see her, that I’m afraid she can’t 
bear itnow; she has been so flighty and troubled. 
Yes, and its been just one fainty spell after another, 
until I thought she was almost gone. If you could 
only come in the morning, maybe she will be 
stronger.’ I expressed my sympathy, and gave 
my promise to be there againon the morrow. My 
anxiety was now aroused to its highest pitch, and I 
rode home with the most tumultuous feelings. I 
dare say you are now ready to anticipate the reve- 
lations about to be made. But I must take you 
with me. I tried to sleep and calm my thoughts— 
but broken slumbers and distressing fantasies ren- 
dered me but little better in the morning. 

** As soon as it could be deemed prudent, I again 
made my call. I was welcomed by the old lady: 
She told me that her charge was much better, 
though extremely weak. She went up stairs, 
and returned and said, ‘ Will you walk up?’ My 
heart throbbed heavily—I could hear its pulsations, 
and it seemed as though it would swell beyond its 
bounds. I was now to test my forebodings’ iI 
entered, I caught a view of the patient’s face. As 
she saw me entering, she suddenly turned from me, 
and before I could see her features distinctly, they 











were distorted with pain, her eyes closed, and by 
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the time I stood by her bed-side, she had swooned ; 
every lineament telling of the most acute suffering. 
I stood riveted! Did I see the form of her whom I 
had once loved? I stared upon her with a wild 
and intense gaze—lI read every line. No—no, this 
was not her—it could not be the form—this was 
not the face of her whom I had loved with my 
first and only love! I gazed and gazed, and as I 
gazed consciousness by degrees returned—the face 
lost its distortions—it assumed its native mild- 
ness—the eye slowly opened and the lipsdisparted. 
It was her! She tried to speak : I thought I caught 
the sound, ‘ For—for’—and again she swooned. I 
was no longer deceived. It was indeed her whom 
I had loved—I seized her hand, and almost wildly 
called her name— Catharine!’ Slowly she again re- 
covered; her ear seemed to catch the sound as she 
recovered ; tt was the echo of the past, calling her 
back to life! 

“‘ Again she opened her mild eye—it had a dreamy 
wildness; but it was gentle as before—it looked 
upon me—it caught my riveted gaze. I could not 
speak—it threw a spell about me; I knew not 
whether it was a reality or a vision. She paused 
also, and then she said in a voice of smothered and 
almost wild anguish, ‘Can you—will you—will 
you forgive ? Oh Charles! speak, and I will die in 
peace. He has forgiven me. Will you—say— 
oh !’—I pressed her hand, I raised it to my lips, but 
I could not speak. She understood me—the tear 
started from its fountain, and the smile of joy and 
gratitude brought back the beauty of other days 
even upon her pallid cheek. 

“T would not desecrate the memory of that hour 
by rehearsing all that was said. It was there at 
the bed-side of my long lost Catharine that my proud 
heart was made to bow—there I again became hu- 
man ; there was the first rush of sympathetic feel- 
ing which had passed through my soul since I left 
my home a deceived man. There I again learned 
that the human heart may love—there to pity weak- 
ness, rather than scorn or hate the name of woman! 
Though Catharine had been deceived—had given her 
hand to another—J had been enshrined within her 
soul through all ; and it was not until she had begun 
to think, nay, until she had conclusive, though lying 
evidence, that I had acted falsely, that she consented 
to give her hand to another; and in doing this, she 
asserted that her heart was mine ! 

** Most of the morning was spent at the bed-side of 
Catharine, and I departed, to return again ina short 
time. What a change may come over man’s soul 
in one short hour! In one brief moment we throw 
the die—but our all is at stake upon the cast! 
The revelations of that morning colored my life. 
T ort of circumstances, I was tossed upon the 
wild waste, and for a while Decision forsook the 
helm. Ambition was crushed, and I felt the hol- 
low-heartedness of earthly praise. I had stood 
with a human being, and one whom I loved, upon 





the brink of time: I had looked down, down into the 
unfathomed and awful future, and J was changed ! 

* But let me relate in a few words the history of 
Catharine. I had not been absent from her a 
month before the demon had dragged his slimy 
length into a then paradise, and sought to enfold 
and crush the being of my love. This demon (I can 
call him nothing less—he deserves no other name,) 
commenced his wily arts to seduce Cathaiine from 
her attachment tome. Being wealthy, and spend- 
ing most of his time in the region of the country- 
seat of his father, he had much time at command, 
to obtain, if possible, a conquest over the heart of 
Catharine. Never slave bowed more obsequiously at 
the throne of royalty, than did he at the shrine of his 
pretended idolatry. But it was all met with coldness! 
He saw that J possessed the heart he coveted—it 
roused his indignation—I was his inferior in rank 
and fortune, and he determined to crushme. My let- 
ters to Catharine, by most daring treachery secured 
before they reached her, were burned. Her let- 
ters to me likewise shared a similar fate. His 
next effort was to persuade her into the belief that 
I had deceived her—that I cared not for her. In- 
nocent and unsuspecting in her nature, although 
she loved him not, yet she gave him credit for sin- 
cerity in his professions—she believed his love to 
her was true and strong; but she could not return 
it. T'wo divinities dwell not in the same temple! 

“ Her constant answer was, that she was al- 
ready affianced, and that she could never encourage 
the approaches of another while the object of her 
first attachment existed. About this time her only 
surviving parent died, and she was left almost alone. 
Again the serpent entered, and again he tried his 
charms. He asserted that he had heard, through 
sources which he knew to-be true, that I had been 
false—that I was even then engaged to a wealthy 
noblesse. Not only so, but after some time, he 
artfully obtained the insertion of a notice in one of 
the papers, confirming my marriage to a young lady 
at 





“The paper was shown to Catharine. She had 
written to me since the death of ker parent, but 
obtained no answer. He vowed eternal constan- 
cy—that she was the only being that could make 
him happy—that he was ready to give up all for 
her. She persisted to the last in the declaration 
that she loved himnot; but in an evil hour she con- 
sented to their marriage, and gave him her hand. 
That was the moment of his triumph, and he exult- 
ed with the malignity of a fiend. Whatever may 
have been his feelings—even though of love, they 
had long since been converted to revenge, and the 
hour of its fulfilment was at hand. Oh! who— 
who, can doubt that there is a hell, when the hu- 
man breast itself contains so much of its elements! 

“He proposed a private marriage. Her heart 
was sad—deserted, as she thought she was, by one 
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whom she loved ardently—deprived of her only 
parent—forsaken, apparently, by all! she was little 
disposed to shine as a bride, amid a crowded assem- 
blage—she consented to a private marriage. The 
minister who married them was a pretender—a de- 
based tool in the hands of a more debased agent, 
and the three or four collected as witnesses were 
of the same stamp. Immediately after the cere- 
mony, they set out for France, and from thence to 
Italy. Some months were spent here in travelling, 
and it was during these travels that the plot was 
developed. She now found that she was in the 
hands of a monster. 

“'They were again in Paris—here he told her 
plainly that she was duped, and that he intended no 
longer to consider her his wife! She bowed be- 
neath the shock. The arrow was then winged 
which was rankling in her heart when I next met 
her. ‘There was no kind hand there to draw the 
barb, and it festered there until it released her from 
a world of sorrow. 


ally clear for London. It was nearly the hour of 
sunset. All was still. And as I entered the dwell- 
ing, the darkened rooms—the perfect order with 
which every thing was placed about them—the ap- 
parent freedom that there seemed to be of both bu- 
siness and pleasure—the covered lute of Catharine, 
which now stood in the corner, and whose relaxed 
strings had long since ceased to echo to her voice ; 
and above all, the deep, whispering, subdued tones 
of the voice of widow Gray, seemed to impress 
me with the belief that this was the hour of death. 
Nature seems to sympathize with the dying, and 
hallow that hour. 

** When I approached the bed-side, she was sleep- 
ing—but the sleep was so soft and gentle that even 
the whisper of Mrs. Gray awoke her. A faint 
smile coursed over her face as she beheld me 
standing by her, and she slowly held out her weak 
hand. ‘The bowed windows were just then thrown 
open, and the gleams of light threw a halo about 
the room, and I thought it came in as the glory of 


“‘T said she bowed. It was like one who bows to 
the executioner. Her doom was sealed, and she 
submissively awaited the severing blow. She 
would not betray her weakness—he had spurned 
her, and she would not hug her chains. 


heaven, and that it was to gild her path to a peace- 
ful home. ‘To my inquiries she answered, that she 
felt very weak ; and continued, ‘1 shall soon leave 
this world—soon be forgotten—yes, it may be even 
by you.’ I pressed her hand, and the brimming tear 
started to her eyes; and after a pause she said, 
‘ You do indeed forgive me then—that is so kind— 
but do you—do you still Jove me? WhenI am gone 
will you think of me as I appeared to you in early 
days? Can you forget—but—I will not say forget— 
can you forgive my—oh, it was not my weakness— 
it was not coldness—no, I always loved, even when 
—but—but’—and here utterance failed. The gush 
of feeling overpowered her. ‘ Catharine ! Catharine!’ 
said I, ‘I entreat you talk not thus. Forgive 
you! Yes, I doforgive. I love you even as I did 
when we parted on the banks of the Ewell. 
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“ May slighted woman turn, and as a vine 

The oak hath shaken off, yield lightly 

To her tendencies again? Oh no!— 

By all that makes life’s poetry and beauty—no !” 
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* Her skill in some of the finer accomplishments, 
as painting, embroidery, &c., opened a way by 
which she was enabled to support herself, without 
being obliged to make her wants known to those 
who were unacquainted with her, and in whom it 
were vain to look for sympathy. It was in this 
way she had supported herself during her residence 
in London, where she came as soon as she found 
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I was stationed there. 

“* However I am taking you on too fast for my 
history, for it was not until my third subsequent 
visit that Catharine had strength to give me this ac- 
count of her sufferings. ‘The next day, when I called, 
she was much better—the interview she had had 
with me having exerted a beneficial influence, as it 
restored in some measure that peace of mind which 
she had so long wanted. The old lady told me 
that she had slept sweetly, and spoke of a hope that 
she would now recover; but I knew that this was 
fallacious. I saw too plainly that the citadel of life 
was already beginning to freeze—the rose had 
been plucked from its parent stem, and was with- 
ering—it had withered ; and the last tint was fading, 
and its last effusion of fragrance was in the air. 
The excitement of our interview had only recall- 


ed for a brief time a spirit which was already on 
the wing. 

“It was the third day after my first visit, that I 
again called to see her. The atmosphere was unusu- 





Yes, 
your memory shall be sacred—hallowed as the 
loveliest image of the past. It shall-be entwined 
only with the happier recollections of our early days!’ 
‘Then, said Catharine, mastering her feelings 
instantaneously, and looking at me with a wild and 
intense look, as though her eyes would penetrate my 
soul and read its yet unformed thoughts—* Then— 
then you will love her—will you? will you” My 
blood rushed wildly through my veins, swelling 
them almost to bursting, as a thousand conjectures 
sprung upinmy mind. Has she then been so basely 
deceived—does she still think I love another? ‘Who, 
who,’ said I— speak who it is—tell me her name.” 

** But will you loye her—will you watch over 
her—child of sorrow as she is, will you take her— 
will you protect her—guard her ‘—I cannot, oh, no! 
I cannot leave her to a cold, cold world, My 
daughter, my daughter !’ 

* Here,” said C , “ I must be silent. Catha- 
rine could say no more—with her last words, I 
thought the spirit had parted. As for myself, I 
know not what I said, or what I did, 
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“ This was the first intimation that Catharine had 
made that her only child, a daughter, was yet liv- 
ing, and as I understood afterwards, she had deter- 
mined to suffer me to remain in ignorance. She 
had already been told by Mrs. Gray, her kind host- 
ess, that Kate should live with her, and her only 
object in sending for me was to implore my for- 
giveness, hoping that in this way she could alle- 
viate the pangs of the parting hour. Catharine then 
knew of no other arrangement which she could 
possibly make, and after a hard struggle she si- 
lently submitted to that which she could not reme- 
dy—to leave Kate to the kindness of Mrs. Gray, 
an almost entire stranger. My surprise was of 
course great: and so dreamlike were the thoughts 
of that hour, that memory cannot recall them. It 
was an announcement I was not prepared for. 

“A fter a while Catharine and myself became more 
calm, and with her consent, I requested Mrs. Gray 
to bring in little Kate. ‘The moment the door open- 
ed, Kate rushed towards the bed-side of her dying 
mother. She was then scarcely five years of age; 
but climbing upon the chair near the bed, she threw 
her arms about her neck, and clung there without 
saying a word. I tried to take her, but she silent- 
ly hung to the neck of her who was her all, and 
who was so soon doomed to leave her—resisting 
all entreaty and every persuasion on my part to 
draw her thence. 

“Catharine tried to soothe her feelings, but she 
sobbed as though her heart would break, and when 
told that she was soon to be left motherless, she 
cried aloud, ‘Oh no—Oh no!’ and clung still closer 
to the one she loved, as though with her weak 
strength she could keep her from the grave—the 
child contend with the giant Death! 

“ She was however finally soothed, as her mother 
told her to love me—that I would be kind to her— 
that I would be as a father. ,I took her upon my 
knee—my heart, as if by instinct, already wrap- 
ping its affections around her. The thoughts of 
the father entered not my mind—I saw before me 
a living miniature of Catharine. Not of Catharine 
as she lay upon the couch of death—pale, care- 
stricken, emaciated; but Catharine when I first 
knew her—the same dark eye, though it possessed 
not quite so much penetrating brilliancy, but was 
more softened and languid in its expression—the 
same ringlets that tumbled over the snowy neck of 
Catharine in her school-girl days, when we loved, but 
knew not that it was love—the same fair cheek, 
red lips, and lurking dimples. ‘ Yes,’ said I, as I 
took her, ‘you shall be mine, and I will be your 

father.’ ” 

Here my friend took from his bosom a miniature. 
*“ Here,” said he, “is it not the image of Kate? 
But this was Catharine ; this was taken when we used 
to roam the wild woods and green banks of Ewell. 
“TI took it.” “The likeness is perfect,” said I, “ it 





C again resumed his narrative. “I again 

promised Catharine to take charge of her orphan, 

and after a short time prepared to take my depar- 

ture. She took my hand, and as a bright smile 

rested upon her face, said, ‘ Now I am happy—I 

now know that my child is not to be cast unpro- 

tectedly upon the uncharitable world. I know you 

will love her; that you will be a father to her. 

Charles! this is the last time we shall talk together. 

I am now prepared to go—my mind is at rest—I 

should have gone ere this; but my anxiety, first 
to have your forgiveness, and then for her, kept 
me lingering—ZI could not die. All is now settled, 
and 1 am ready. Tomorrow, when you call, you 
will see only my corpse—but farewell—remember 
my child, and the blessing of the God of love shall 
be yours—my spirit will be around you—farewell ! 
“* I tried to persuade Catharine that she was not so 
near death as she supposed. She smiled, and said 

‘It may be otherwise, but I think not: I feel as 
though this were our last interview—if so, fare- 
well—farewell !” 

“The next day I again called. The windows of 
the house were bowed; the crape upon the knock- 
er told me that it was the house of mourning, I 
entered the room I had left last night; it was the 
chamber of death—a corpse was before me—1 buried 
my face in my hands—over me rushed the memory 
of other times; yes, of my whole life—again I 
looked upon the form before me—my lips touched 
the forehead—how cold it was—how different from 
the time when I last kissed it upon the banks of 
Ewell, as her head rested upon my bosom. One 
more look—one more kiss upon that icy brow, and 
I closed the door and descended to the room below. 
I gave Mrs. Gray my purse, and told her to attend 
to every thing. The next day, with a few friends, 
I stood by the grave, and my own heart almost 
sunk within me as my lips pronounced the solemn 
ritual of our church— I am the resurrection and 
the life.’ 

“ Kate remained with Mrs. Gray until my depar- 
ture for this country. I visited her almost daily, 
and my heart rejoiced as I beheld her beautiful 
form becoming still more beautiful, and watched the 
development of her brilliant mind. But I need not 
tell you more ; you yourself know that she has been 
to me as my own child, and I do not doubt but that 
in you she will find an equally attentive guardian, 
though you cannot feel towards her as I| have felt, 

‘‘ With this shock my plans were all changed. 
Ambition was dethroned in my heart. God had 
touched my proud spirit, and | was humbled. My 
views of religion from that hour have been more 
than speculative. Todo good was my only desire. 
It soon became apparent that 1 was an altered man. 
Sickened with the sycophancy around me, I turn- 
ed away in disgust, and taking with me my fortune, 





could not be more so.” 





which was moderate, and which I now leave to my 
adopted child, I sailed for this country. You know 
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all the rest. Here have I lived in delightful retire- 
ment; and here would I leave my bones! Let my 
grave be humble !” 

Here C closed his narrative. It must not 
be supposed that he gave it to me in the manner in 
which I have written it. But I have endeavored 
to relate it in words as nearly his own as I could re- 
collect them. And where—for his weakened frame 
often obliged him to pause and gather strength, and 
still oftener would the current of feeling cause his 
voice to falter as he traced his own devious wan- 
derings through the bitter past—it seemed broken 
and unconnected, I have endeavored to render it 
regular. 

He did not die, as he expected, on the following 
day ; but eight days after he told me his history, I 
closed his eyes, after he had calmly yielded up his 
spirit to the Father of all spirits. 

A simple mound covers his remains. A head 
stone tells his name, and commemorates in a line 
or two, the zealous and devoted labors of the hum- 
ble pastor of St. Luke’s church. Two or three rose 
bushes cluster about that head stone, hanging over 
the grave, as if to shade the head of the holy sleep- 
er, and about that simple mound creeps the ever- 
verdant running-box or myrtle. 

They were all planted by the hand of Kate, and 
for a long time were watered by her tears. But 
another mound has since been thrown up by the 
side of the pastor’s, and on the pure white marble 
which stands at its head is the inscription, 

CATHARINE. 


ET. XVII. 
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NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


The following remarks are made to indicate that 
new observations on the manners and customs and 
institutions of these tribes are susceptible of being 
made even at this day, and that the duty the coun- 
try owes the subject, in a literary point of view, is 
not, by any means, paid. Remarks, showing alike 
precision and fixedness in their social customs and 
intercourse, might be made of other departments 
of Indian life, showing more clearly than it has been 
done, how Indian society “ consists.” 


ORDER IN THE NATIVE LODGES. 


Every member of the family has a fixed seat 
assigned, where he or she ordinarily sits by day, 
and sleeps at night. And at this spot all clothing, 
or other personal property of the individual is kept. 
A husband’s seat is by his wife, and vice versa. 
If there be more than one family in the lodge, the 
same order is observed. If there are sons and 
daughters, they each have their ‘ abbinos,’ or family 
seat. It is the same with all children, after they 





are weaned, and have attained acertainage. This 
arrangement is absolutely fixed, and is not more 
violated than the rule in civilized life, which as- 
signs separate apartments to different individuals, 
living in the same house. 

If visiters come in, the best seat vacant is shown 
them by the master of the lodge, or one vacated 
for the purpose. The fixed seats for the family, 
are assigned by the mistress of the lodge. Where 
she herself locates, the husband presides, and all 
their things are concentrated there, and not scat- 
tered about the lodge. ‘To find articles out of their 
place, is a subject of rebuke. To find a person 
out of his place, at improper hours, is, if an adult, 
acrime. By this means perfect order and propri- 
ety, at night as well as day, is preserved. 

If a daughter is visited by an admirer, he seats 
himself, or is invited to be seated, according to the 
rule applied to visiters. If he be an approved vi- 
siter. and is invited to take his seat near her, or 
having taken it, is not apprised that his presence is 
offensive, he is deemed to have been encouraged, 
and is soon considered an accepted lover, and they 
are considered as engaged to be married. 

FAMILY NAMES. 

The family name is accurately preserved. It 
would be disgraceful voluntarily to change it. A 
man, for instance, having the family name of the 
Deer, transmits it, as a family name, to all his chil- 
dren, male and female, and they to theirs, and so 
on, to the remotest generations. Families thus be- 
come clans, or entire tribes. This name, when 
put in hieroglyphics, is called totem, by the nor- 
thern Indians. It is the figure of the animal, or 
other object, from which the family is named, and 
this mark, in different individuals, is deemed a sign 
of blood relationship, even where family tradition 
has not preserved the fact. In this respect, it is 
analagous to the simple quarterings of a feudal 
coat of arms. 

But this family name is very different from that 
usually borne by Indians, in our intercourse with 
them. For besides it, each member of the family 
has a personal name bestowed, usually by a grand- 
mother, soon after its birth. This name is usually 
the result of a dream, and is deemed sacred, and 
seldom uttered, even by the parents. Inlieu of it, 
the child generally gets a soubriguet, which is the 
name the individual usually sustains through life. 
So that each person has two, three, and sometimes 
four names. Coll upon an Indian for his name, and 
if he directly gives it, he will probably present his 
nick-name, or common name ; less frequently his 
personal or baptisma! name (so’to term it) and very 
seldom his family name. Formerly it was eus- 
tomary for Indians to fix their names by marks, or 
hieroglyphics, to instruments of writing—but the 
modern practice of writing out their common names 
and their making the cross, has wholly superseded 
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it. When an Indian dies, it is his family or sur- 
name, that is put on his grave-post, or adjedati- 
gwon. 

GOVERNMENT. 

This is altogether on the patriarchal model. The 
term for the highest magistrate is Kosinan, or our 
great father. A chief or ordinary ruler is Ogima. 
They call him, politically, my father, and he calls 
them my chulren. All the tribes look to certain 
families, as having a hereditary right to the chief- 
tainship, but this, in effect, is of little importance, 
and if the subject be scanned, it is usually found 
that the period of descent is but brief, and is trace- 
able to some exploit of bravery, at no remote era. 
A chief’s eldest son is considered his successor, 
but if he be not a man of good courage, or intellect, 
his next, or any other brother, takes his place. 
Generally, the father indicates his wishes before 
death, and not unfrequently he selects his young- 
est son. 

There is, however, no privileged class—and no 
caste. Any man is eligible to the chieftainship. 
and all classes or conditions, may aspire to any| 
place, civil, military, or sacerdotal. It is requisite 
to success that the aspirant should possess courage, 
activity, eloquence, wisdom, or priestly reputation. 
If he succeeds in any of these departments, he is 
consulted, and soon gets the name of a chief. Opi- 
nion ratifies this casual denomination. If he fails, 
the same opinion annuls it. Some of the most re- 
nowned names in Indian history are those of chiefs, 
who raised themselves by their prowess, decision 
of character or intelligence. Such were Brant* 
and Tecumseh. Such were Black Hawk and 
Oseola. But there is nothing in the structure of 
Indian society, which would make the sons of these 
men leaders in their respective tribes, if they did 
not inherit power of mind superior to the common- 
ality. Perhaps there are no people on the earth, 
among whom popular opinion has so unchecked a 
Sway, and merit alone constitutes the means of 
success, and the object of public reward. 


MILITARY SERVICE. 

All war parties consist of volunteers. There is 
no power to compel any one to bear arms. The 
war dance is got up as a recruiting party. All who 
fall into the ring and dance, are considered in the 
same light as if they had enlisted. The period of 
this enlistment, is for the expedition only, and no 
longer. But any one may keep away and not 
march, if he chooses, or has altered his mind, be- 
ing responsible for the act, as a brave man, to pub- 
lic opinion in the tribe. He may go back also, 
from any point on the march, subject to the same 
rule. But in such a case, opinion would brand him 


as a coward. He cannot be fined, he cannot be 
summoned before the chiefs to be reprimanded ; 
opinion is the only corrective for such acts, but it 
is found effective. 
The same rule applies to a war-captain or leader, 
who fails. The want of success sinks him into bad 
repute. Nobody will afterwards follow him, but he 
cannot be dismissed from office. His office of 
war-captain was voluntarily assumed—success con- 
firms it—fame establishes it. If he fail, opinion con- 
demns him. Opinion, therefore, is the only court- 
martial, but it is one of the most efficacious cha- 
racter. The whole scope of the education and 
sports of Indian youth and young men, is to form 
a character for bravery and personal endurance; 
and if he fails in that, he loses every thing. 
No wonder their war parties, consisting of but 
comparatively few in numbers, accomplish so much. 
There is not an unwilling man in them; and there 
is no other reward sought but that of fame. 
The whole art of war with the natives, consists 
in stratagem. Ambuscade and night attacks are 
the ordinary arts. Every device of this kind is 
resorted to, and he is most praised who deceives 
best. Cunning is regarded as wisdom. And there 
is nothing dishonorable, or discreditable to a leader’s 
bravery, in taking any and every advantage of his 
enemy. Scalps would not be taken, were it not 
to verify the recital that is made to the tribe. 
Nothing is done with them, but to exhibit them at 
these recitals. After being exhibited in one vil- 
lage they are passed on to another, till the whole 
tribe is made acquainted with the feat, and the suc- 
cessful leader’s name. 

HIEROGLYPHICS. 

When an Indian dies, some friend performs the 
office of orator at his funeral, at which his good 
deeds are recited. This friend puts the deceased’s 
totem or family name in hieroglyphics, on the 
grave-stick, as the original word imports. This 
figure is always drawn up side down. He also 
marks the number of war parties he has been a 
member of, and the number of scalps he has 
brought home. ‘This generally comprises the 
whole inscription. 

If a party of Indian hunters be successful in a 
particular location, and have killed many animals, 
they often denote the fact, by a hieroglyphic draw- 
ing on bark, or on a blazed tree, on quitting the 
place. To the number and kind of animals killed, 
is added the tribal or family names of each head 
of a family, and the dune spent there, and the 
course they have gone. 

Extraordinary feats of courage or hazard in 
war, hunting or travelling, or the verification of 
prophecies by their priests, are sometimes painted 
on rocks, and more rarely, scratched or cut in their 





* Col. Stone is mistaken on this point. See his life: of 
Brant. 


surface—for the information of posterity. Their 
medicine men, or doctors, and priests are usually the 
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authors of these more extended inscriptions. They 
also cut on tabular pieces of wood, figures which 
serve as aids to the memory, in the recital of their 
sacred or mystic songs. The latter are symbolical, 
the former representative; and the two modes 
are sometimes mixed. Compared to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, both methods are purely hieroglyphic. 
There are no alphabetical, and no phonetic charac- 
ters, so far as observed. If such exist, they are 
to be looked for in ancient graves and tumuli. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 

Their songs of love and affection are generally 
sung in a plaintive strain, in which the trochee pre- 
dominates. Even a mother’s lullaby is plaintive. 
The polysyllabic character of the language is ad- 
verse to short lively metres. There is in fact no 
measured poetry, and no rhyme, But inquiry makes 
it abundantly manifest, that they possess no small 
share of unmeasured poetry. Their orations at 
funerals, and their occasional harangues and pub- 
lic speeches are all, more or less, imbued with the 
finest spirit of this species of poetry. But it is 
brought out fully in their war and sacred songs— 
which are chanted to a tune very much inthe man- 
ner, but diverse in the musical expression, of the 
common version of psalms. ‘The words of these 
songs are subject to great changes, so far as the 
same song has been traced, but the tunes are fixed, 
particularly the chorus, which is often deeply and 
fearfully expressive, running the whole scale of high 
and low notes, with the most abrupt trans‘‘ions. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Every day is adding to the number of well at- 
tested facts in this department. The discovery of 
a large number of mummies at Durango, the pre- 
sent year, wrapped in the Egyptian manner, adds 
to the preceding monumental testimony, in that 
quarter of the continent, favoring the idea of an 
Egyptian origin for the Aztee race. But it is 
quite plain, from their own hieroglyphic map,* that 
they were not the first inhabitants, for they made 
prisoners in their conquests, of a ruder people, 
who were dressed with the auzeaun of the present 
race of our northern Indians. A curious antique 
pipe, of fine pottery, was recently (1839) found at 
Thunder Bay, M. in an ancient grave, the figures 
and devices on which are of Egyptian or early 
Grecian cast. 


INFLUENCE OF GEOLOGICAL SCIENCE ON INDIAN|- 


HISTORY. 

This may be expected to be considerable. There 
are pretty plain evidences of America’s having 
been inhabited shortly after the deluge. These 
evidences are below the alluvial, and above the 


* See Delafield’s American Antiquities, 





boulder strata. Where the latter rest upon them, 
it is to be inferred that they were disturbed by 
local causes, such as the draining of ancient lakes. 

The fossil bones of the blue clay stratum, are 
manifestly antediluvian, but they prove nothing 
beyond the fact, that the animal creation had, at 
that epoch, overspread the continent. It results, 
as a consequence, that there was then a continental 
connexion with Africa or Asia. 


INDIAN TRIBES OF VIRGINIA. 

Are there any individuals of these tribes re- 
maining? and if not, what isthe highest degree of 
Indian blood, in any of their descendants? Is the 
last of the Nottoways gone? Are there any de- 
scendants of this tribe of the African intermarri- 
age, in the degree of half bloods? Do they speak 
the native language, or could they furnish a vo- 
cabulary of it! Language retains its grammatical 
forms, long after the sounds of the vowels and 
even consonants have changed; but in this inter- 
mixture, it may be expected that but slight corrup- 
tions of sound have taken place, not more so than 
would occur in ordinary cases. 

For the Africans of Virginia, never, it is appre- 
hended, spoke their native dialects, at least to any 
extent, in Virginia. Can any one now explain the 
meaning of the Indian geographical names of 
Virginiat There is a strong affinity in language, 
from what is known of the group of tribes denomi- 
nated Powhattanic, by Mr. Jefferson, and the lead- 
ing tribes in this quarter. In one of these lan- 
guages, Accomac means as far as the trees reach, 
denoting the line of junction between woods and 
clearings. Would this apply to the ancient posi- 
tion of Accomaet Occoquon, in the same lan- 
guage, signifies, a pot-hook. Potomac appears to 
be a derivative from the compound phrase, Potow- 
ameac, and if this be so, denotes a chimney seen 
through a vista of water and trees. Chesapeake 
appears to be a compound from two words deno- 
ting sea-waters running inland. 





THE PINES. 


Green, green unchangeable, the stately Pines 

Rear their round columns on the mountain’s side, 
While lowland trees with their o’erspreading vines, 

Unsightly all, throughout the landscape wide, 

Are bared of every robe and wreath of pride ;. 
Yet little joy or love our glance betrays, 

Which passes o’er the emerald crowns that hide 
Those regal heads: unto the lowliest sprays, 
Mourning the humblest leaf of summer days, 

We turn us sadly from their living sheen ;— 

Sternly unyielding, it has never been 
Faded and from our anxious watching strown, 

And in their sympathies our natures lean 
To things whose doom reminds us of our own. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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PICTURES BY THE SUN. 


I’ve studied thee, bright Sun, in many a lecture, 
And at thy power have been filled with wonder ; 
But never dreamt that thou could’st make a picture, 
Without the least defect, or smallest blunder ; 

Oh for a sight of those soft pictured pages 

Thou hast “ Daguerreotyped” for countless ages ! 


Of these, thou must have, doubtless, many legions, 

As well of this world as of those far hence ; 

“Of Planets, Suns, and Adamantine regions 
Wheeling, unshaken, through the void immense.”* 
Where hang those pictures ?—in what mighty Louvre ? 
And which, I pray thee, was thy great chef d’ceuvre ? 


When first thou look’dst upon the world, then void— 
When all was dark and things about were bandied— 
In taking sketches, wer’t thou then employ’d, 

As ev’ry object into form expanded ?— 

If so, and we could make thee, Sun, obey us, 

We'd have that scene august, of Ancient Chaos. 


We'd like to see our great first parent, Adam, 
As when he stroll’d about his charming garden ; 
And as he gazed upon the first fair madam 
Who came to soften, but, alas! did harden. 
Give us old Noah and his sons and daughters, 
Just as they sailed upon the world of waters. 


We fain would see too, if we now were able, 

The plain of Shinar, whence “ men’s sons” were driven 
From that vast structure called the Tower of Babel, 
Whose top should reach unto the height of Heaven ; 
We cannot for our lives and souls conjecture 

How People raised such piles of architecture. 


Shew us that picture—’twould be worth the shewing— 
When miracles were wrought to save mankind ; 
When all dry-shod, the Israelites were going 

Across the Red sea, wall’d up by the wind; 

And Pharaoh’s iron chariots, and arm’d host, 

Were madly rushing in to be o’erwhelm’d and lost. 


Display that scene, when for the son of Nun, 
Thou stoodest still on Gibeon, and the Moon, 
At God’s command, stopped over Ajalon ;— 
For one whole day refused ye to go down, 
While to Bethoron sped the flying Amorite, 


And Heaven’s hailstones crush’d him in his headlong flight. 


How many famous scenes from ancient story, 

Of Athens, Rome and Egypt, rise before me ! 

What monuments of art! what deeds of glory! 

“ Give back the lost”—restore ye them! restore ye !— 
Thy pass, Thermopyle! and, Marathon, thy fight ! 

Oh Sun! bring such as these, with Salamis, to sight. 


But if, bright orb! the past be now denied us, 

The present time at least is in our power, 

Since with thy secret, Genius hath supplied us ;— 
Ye pupils of Daguerre! improve the hour— 

Make haste to paint the fragments which are left us, 
Of what stern Time and Vandals have bereft us. 


Bring us the city of greaf Alexander 

Which once was so magnificent and vast ; 
Amid her ruins we would like to wander 

And muse upon the glories of the past : 

Four thousand baths and palaces did fill her, 
All crumbled into dust round Pompey’s Pillar. 


* Planets, Suns, and Adamantine spheres 


Wheeling, unshaken, through the void immense.” 


Vor. VI.—25 


From Cairo’s walls go bring that scene sublime, 
(And with our latest breath we’ll bless the giver,) 
Of Pyramids still battling with old Time— 

The land of Goshen and th’ Eternal River! 

And tomb and monument, and obelisk that stands 
In solitary grandeur, mid the Desert’s sands. 


Be quick, and let our eager eyes devour 

Old Hecatorapylos, though not as when 

Through every gate, she could at once outpour 

Two hundred chariots and ten thousand men ; 

But of her mighty self, the granite skeleton 

Whose giant bones for miles lie whitening* in the sun. 


Imagination flags and falters on the rack— 

Description ’s beggar’d, and in vain would rise 

Up to thy vastness, Luxor! and Carnac ! 

Naught but the eye that scene can realize— 

Give us the temples! columns! gateway! propylon !— 
None but thy master-hand can do it, glorious Sun ! 


Bring Edom’s long lost Petra—she who made 

Her dwellings in the “ rocky clefts”— all brought 

To desolation or in fragments laid, 

A thousand years unheard of and forgot !— 

High as the Eagle’s nest her palaces she built, 

But God did smite her, for her haughtiness and guilt. 


Bring us each Grecian and each Roman wreck— 

Th’ Acropolis and Coliseum bring ; 

And Tadmor or Palmyra, and Balbec— 

The costly cities reared by Israel’s King :t 

Collect the whole—all left by Turk, Goth, Vandal, Hun— 


In one vast gallery of pictures by the Sun. 
NUGATOR. 





WHITE AND BLACK SLAVERY. 


[Ata time like the present, when there is so much pseudo-phi- 
lanthropy abroad—when so many enthusiasts and fanatics, in 
Morals as well as in Religion, 


*¢ Compound for sins that they’re inclin’d to, 
By damning those they have no mind to,” 


it is judicious to unveil to the agitators, on either side of the At- 
lantie,—the O’Connells and the Tappans,—the appalling facts 
comprised in the subjoined article. These facts are not the 
fancy sketches of an over-heated imagination, nor the exagge- 
rated and too highly colored pictures of an enemy’s pencil. 
They are sober realities. drawn, unfortunately ,from real life, and 
by native artists,—not to gratify the morbid appetite of sickly 
sentimentalists, but to furnish the basis of action for grave and 
wise statesmen and legislators. They present to the contempla- 
tion of the world, scenes of physical suffering, and mental degra- 
dation, and moral pollution, to which the annals of African sla- 
very, in its harshest and most unmitigated forms, furnish no pa- 
raliel, save in the gloomy horrors of “‘the Middle Passage.’’ 
To Mr. O’Connell, and our foreign slanderers generally, we 
may hold up this revolting picture, and bid them, if they do not 
sicken at the sight, to heal their own maladies, before they enter 
the lists, as volunteer champions, to rectify the disorders of our 
social system ; which, whatever may be its concomitant evils—as 
no system is exempt from thein—presents, in comparison with 
the condition of the English and Scotch manufacturers and the 
Irish peasantry, a picture of almost paradisical happiness. But 
no language of our’s can add a more dismal hve to the colors of 


* They are neither gray nor blackened. They have no 
lichen nor moss, but like the bones of man, they seem to 
whiten under the sun of the Desert.— . 


+The universal tradition of the country, according to 
Wood, is that Balec, as well as Palmyra, was built by So- 
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the historical canvass, which our correspondent has spread be- 
fore the public eye. 

The domestic as well as the foreign assailants of African ser- 
vitude, for aught we know, may discover, at their doors like 
wise, examples of human suffering, and hear cries of human 
agony, which might well, ifthey were heeded, as they should be, 
exhaust all their benevolence, however prurient and universal, 
and drain ajl the superflux of their wealth, though they had the 
coffers of Cresus and the cap of Fortunatus. We beseech them, 
then, to look at home, and they will perhaps find enough to do 
in mitigating the wretchedness of their white brethren, without 
undertaking a Quixutic crusade in behalf of the black laborers 
of the South, who, in all the elements of physical comfort, and 
in the facilities of mental cultivation and moral improvement, 
possess immeasurable advantages over the same class of popula- 
tion in this or in any other country, under the bread canopy of 
heaven. The Irish peasant particularly, in his thatched hovel, 
exposed at every point to the ‘‘ peltings of the pitiless storm,” 
and as destitute of food and clothing as of comfortable shelter, 
may well envy, as he returns from his uncompensated daily toil 
to his unvarying nightly suffering, the well-fed, amply-clothed, 
and comfortably-lodged Southern slave, who, cheerful and con- 
tented, as well when at labor as at rest, neither repines at his 
present condition, which he does not feel to be insufferable, 
nor cares for the future, from the responsibilities and anxieties 
of which he is entirely exempted. 

But we have too long detained our readers from the article, 
which we simply designed introducing to their notice by a ca- 
sual reference to the importance and the painful character of 
the facts which it embodies.]—Ed. Sou. Lit. Mess. 


Of late years, slavery has become a fashionable topic of 
invective on the part of British travellers in the United 
States. Capt. Hall, Miss Martineau, and, if we rightly re- 
member, Mr. Hamilton and Capt. Marryatt, have denounced 
slavery as an odious blot upon the escutcheon of our coun- 
try. Mr. Murray—whose travels have but recently been 
published, and whose sentiments upon most subjects indi- 
cate liberal feelings towards our country—has seen fit to 
follow suit and avow his hostility to the peculiar institu- 
tions of the Southern States. Many of his remarks in rela- 
tion to slavery in Virginia, are equal in absurdity to any 
thing which the English allege to have been published 
against their own country by Prince Puckler Muskau or 
Baron Raumer. 

While endeavoring to enlighten the minds of his Trans- 
Atlantic readers upon the subject of Virginia slavery, and 
deploring its existence, we wish, by the way, that Mr. Mur- 
ray had informed them, that when Virginia was a colony of 
Great Britain, the importation of slaves was permitted by 
the mother country: that the colonial assembly of Virginia 
passed several laws to prohibit such importations, and that 
the King of England withheld his assent to them. If, then, the 
present slave-holders of Virginia merit Mr. Murray’s cen- 
sure, with what eloquent indignation ought he to have de- 
nounced the conduct of his own country in permitting—aye, 
compelling the introduction of slaves among us? 

Although Mr. Murray has done the slave-holders of Vir- 
ginia injustice in some respects, it is proper to add, that he 
has not in all. He frankly acknowledges, that he was rather 
gratified than surprised, to witness the “ comparative com- 
fort and good usage” enjoyed by the slaves. ‘Their food,” 
says Mr. M., “consisting chiefly of fish, broth, maize cooked 
“after various fashions, bacon, &c., is wholesome and suffi- 
‘cient: their clothing coarse, but suited to their necessities 
‘“‘and to the climate: their labor compulsory and constant, 
“but not beyond their power.” These opinions are substan- 
tially correct. When the slaves of any country enjoy 
“compa: ‘ive comfort and good usage”—when they receive 
‘“‘wholesome and sufficient food ;” clothing “suited to their 
necessities and to the climate,” and when their labor is 
“not beyond their power,” it may well be asked whether 
their condition is so supremely miserable as to authorize 
and demand a fanatical crusade for their relief? It is not 








our purpose to argue the question of slavery—a subject al- 
ready discussed with signal ability by Mr Paulding the 
present Secretary of the Navy, Professor Dew, Chancellor 
Harper, and last, though not least, by Judge Upshur; but 
we design submitting to the public consideration, some 
views on another subject, to which our attention has been 
called in consequence of the denunciations so frequently 
and so unjustly made by the subjects of Great Britain, 
against the slave-holding states of our confederacy. 

If British testimony, in relation to their own countrymen, 
can be relied upon, (and why not?) then we think we shail 
be able to demonstrate, that the operatives in the factories 
of England, and the poor laborers of Ireland, are in a condi- 
tion which no slave in Virginia need envy; and that Mr. 
O’Connell, and his co-laborers in the cause of abolition, 
have, at home, an ample field for the unlimited indulgence 
of their vaunted philanthropy. Great Britain shall have the 
benefit of her own evidence : the testimony obtained by com- 
mittees of her parliament, and that offered by her own wri- 
ters, shall be heard in her behalf. We design to quote freely 
from British authorities, and, sickening as the details are, 
we hope the reader will accompany us through them. 

In 1836, Mr. John Fielden, M. P. for Oldham, and manu- 
facturer at Totmorden, in Lancashire, published a work 
upon the factory system. The firm in which he is a part- 
ner works up nearly one bundredth part of all the cotton im- 
ported into England, and under such circumstances his evi- 
dence is entitled to our respect. “It is well known,” says 
Mr. Fielden, “that Arkwright’s (so called, at least,) inven- 
“tions took manufactures out of the cottages and farm- 
“‘houses in England, where they had been carried on by 
“‘mothers, or by daughters under their mother’s eye, and 
‘assembled them in the counties of Derbyshire, &c. Thou- 
“sands of hands were suddenly required in these places, 
“remote from towns ; and Lancashire, in particular—being 
“till then but comparatively thinly settled, a population 
“was all she wanted. The small and nimble fingers of lit- 
“tle children being, by very far, the most in request, the 
“custom instantly sprung up of procuring apprentices from 
“the different parish work-houses of London, Birmingham, 
“and elsewhere. Many thousands of these little helpless 
“creatures were sent down into the North, being from the 
‘“‘age of seven to the age of thirteen or fourteen years. The 
“custom was for the master to clothe his apprentices, and 
“to feed and ledge them in an apprentice-house near the 
“factory. Overseers were appointed, whose interest it was 
“to work the children to the utmost, because their pay was 
“in proportion to the quantity of work they could exact. 
“There is abundant evidence on record, and preserved in 
“the recollection of some who still live, to show, that in 
“ many of the manufacturing districts, but particularly, I am 
“afraid, in the guilty county to which I belong, cruelties 
“the most heart-rending were practised upon the inoffen- 
“sive and friendless creatures: that they were harassed to 
“the brink of death by excess of labor ; that they were flogged, 
“fretted, and tortured in the most exquisite refinement of 
“cruelty ; that they were, in many cases, starved to the bone, 
“while flogged to their work—and that even in some in- 
‘stances they were driven to commit suicide to evade the 
“cruelties of a world, in which, though born to it recently, 
“their happiest moments had been passed in the coercion 
“of a work-house. The beautiful and romantic valleys of 
“Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and Lancashire, secluded 
“from the public eye, became the dismal solitude of torture 
“and many a murder. 

“The profits of manufactures were enormous, but large 
‘profits only whetted the appetite, and therefore the manu- 
“facturers had recourse to an expedient that seemed to se- 
“ cure to them those profits without any possibility of limit. 
“They began the practice of what is called ‘night-work- 
“ing ;’ that is, having tired out one set of hands by working 
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“throughout the day, they had another set ready to go on 
‘‘ working throughout the night—the day-set getting into the 
‘beds that the night-set had just quitted ; and, in their turn 
“again, the night-set getting into the beds that the day-set 
“‘quitted in the morning. It is a common tradition in Lan- 
“ cashire, that the beds never get cold !” 

The author of the’ Manchester Report of 1796, stated in 
that report, that “The untimely labor of the night, and the 
‘protracted labor of the day, with respect to children, not 
“only tends to diminish the general sum of life and indus- 
“try, by impairing the strength and destroying the vital 
‘stamina of the rising generation, but it too often gives en- 
“‘couragement to idleness, extravagance and profligacy in 
“‘parents, who, contrary to the order of nature, subsist by 
‘the oppression of their offspring. It appears that children 
“employed in factories are generally debarred from all ap- 
“portunities of education, and from moral or religious instruc- 
“tion.” A writer in the London Review for 1836, endorses 
this report, and remarks that it is “applicable in all its 
“bearings to the present day.” ‘Subsequent committees 
“and private narratives,” continued the writer, “ disclosed 
“many horrors; but this world will never know all those 
“deeds of darkness. Children became of less value than 
“ cattle—for the salesman demanded a price for his oxen, 
“but the teeming work-houses rejoiced to give. Hundreds 
‘and thousands of their destitute wretches, without father 
“or mother, or natural protector, or christian friend, were 
“sent down by cart-loads to the dens of covetousness : 
“there every form of suffering awaited them, increasing 
“toil through day and night, exasperated by noise and pes- 
“‘tilential effluvia ; food alike disgusting and scanty—dirt, 
“deformity and disease—the strap and the thong, to ani- 
“mate their courage and renew their strength.” 

In 1832, parliament appointed a committee on the factory 
question, and, in 1833~’34, reports were made by factory 
commissioners. The committee procured evidence from 
one hundred and fifty witnesses—thirty-four of the number 
being medical men—many of whom resided in the factory 
districts, and adduced their long experience of the various 
mischiefs resulting from the system. Dr. Ashton had in- 
spected six factories in Stockport, (in company with Dr. 
Graham, surgeon,) and had examined the work-people indi- 
vidually. 

“Our report,” said he, “ will show that in the six facto- 
“ries we visited, the aggregate number consisted of eight 
“ hundred and twenty-four. We have reported one hundred 
“and eighty-three healthy, two hundred and forty delicate, 
“forty-three very much stunted; one hundred had enlarged an- 
“kles or knees, and thirty-seven of that number were dis- 
“torted in the inferior extremities, and two hundred and 
“ fifty-eight unhealthy.” 

Dr. Ward was asked whether he thought “ that working 
thirteen and a half hours in a factory is likely to exhaust 
young persons.” ‘1 am astonished,” said he, in reply, 
“that we do not hear of instances of their dropping down 
‘dead while at work.” We subjoin other samples of the vo- 
luminous evidence laid before parliament. 

“Mr. Dean :—Children are subject to glandular diseases 
“particularly ; but along with it a great number of instan- 
“ces occur of swellings of the extremities, and of deformi- 
“ties of the spine, the thorax and lower extremities.” 

“Mr. Bontflower:—Do you imagine the children out- 
“grow the diseases?” ‘No; I think on the contrary they 
“ are fastened on their constitutions,” 

“Sir Anthony Carlisle, F. R. S, :—Factory children de- 
“mand legislative protection for their own sakes, and for 
“the sake of future generations of English laborers, be- 
“cause every succeeding generation will be progressively 
“ deteriorated, if you do not stop these sins against nature 
“and humanity.” 

“John Richard Fane, M. D. (a physician of forty-two 


“years standing) :—Question. Were you engaged in medi- 
“cal practice in the West Indies? A. I was. Supposing 
“that the employments of the children in the factories of 
“this country are spread over twelve or fourteen hours a 
“day, and often with but short intervals for the taking of 
“their meals, is there any thing equal to that sort of labor 
“imposed upon the children of the slaves in Barbadoes’ 
“ Nothing of the kind ; even the adult in the most vigorous con- 
“dition of body is not subject to labor of that duration. In 
“ English factories every thing which is valuable in man- 
“hood is sacrificed to an inferior advantage in childhood. 
“You purchase your advantage at the price of infanticide ; 
“the profit thus gained is death to the child.” 

The factory commissioners expressed their belief, “ that 
improved machinery has a tendency to throw more and 
more work upon children, to the displacement of adult labor !” 
Many of the children employed in the factories were “ chil- 
dren of nine, eight, seven and six years of age, and, pre- 
vious to the investigations, in some instances, under five !”’ 

In justice to Mr. Murray, we cannot overlook Scotland, 
the land of his nativity. 'The commissioners state, that in 
this country, the complaints of the factory children “may be 
said to be uniform.” e. g. 

“ Sick, tired, especially in the winter nights; feels so 
“tired, she throws herself down when she gets home, not 
“caring what she does. She looks on the long hours as a 
“great bondage; thinks they are not much better than the 
“Tsraeiites in Egypt, and their life is no pleasure to them.” 

Another witness says : 

“The long standing gives her swelled feet and ankles, 
“and fatigues her so much, that sometimes she does nae 
“ken how to get to her bed.” 

The commissioners further state, that “our inquiries 
“have obtained from the children, from their parents, from 
“operatives, overlookers, proprietors, medical practitioners 
“ and magistrates, such statements, among others, as the fel- 
“lowing: ‘ When she was a child, too little to put on her 
“ain claithes, the overlooker used to beat her till she 
“screamed again.’ ‘Gets many a good beating and swear- 
“ing.’ ‘They are very ill used: the overseer carries a 
“strap.’ ‘The boys are often severely strapped ; the girls 
“ sometimes.’ ‘ The mothers often complain.’ ‘ Three weeks 
“ago, the overseer struck him in the eye with his fist, so 
‘*as to force him to be absent two days.’ ‘ Has often seen 
“the workers beat cruelly.’ ‘Has seen the girls strapped, 
“but the boys were beat with a rope with four tails called a 
“cat, so that they fell to the floor in the course of the beat- 
“ing.’ ‘Has seen the boys black and blue, crying for mercy.’ 
““« The slubbers are all brutes to the children; they get in- 
“toxicated and then kick them about.’ ” 

How sad a commentary upon the “comparative comfort 
and good usage” enjoyed by Mr. Murray’s young Scotch 
countrymen. Mr. M. was much amazed and scandalized 
at seeing a Virginia overseer with a cowhide ; and hence, 
we ought in charity to infer, that although born in Scotland, 
he never saw “a rope with four tails called a cat”—an in- 
strument, whose application and modus operandi are doubt- 
less well understood and remembered by many a blinkin 
billie and bonnie lassie. 

In 1835, the proprietors of factories in Manchester, Pres- 
ton, Oldham, &c., appointed delegates to meet a few mem- 
bers of parliament. “One of these delegates,” says Mr. 
Fielden, “‘ gave a statement of a minute calculation of the 
“ number of miles which a child has to walk in a day, while 
“following the spinning machine: it amounted to twenty- 
“five! The statement excited great surprise ; but this dele- 
“ gate was followed by another, who had also made calcula- 
“tions, and who put them in print in the Manchester Ad- 
“vertiser. He calculates that a child has to walk twenty- 
“ four miles in the day’s work. Observing the impression 





“that these statements made on the minds of my brother 
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‘“‘ members of parliament, and being desirous of testing their 
“accuracy, I resolved, on my return home, to make a eal- 
“culation myself, by watching a child at work in the fac- 
“tory in which I am myself concerned. To my own sur- 
“ prise, I found the distance was not less than twenty miles 
‘‘in twelve hours; and therefore I can easily believe the 
“statement of the delegates, seeing that the machinery 
‘‘in my own works is not driven at any thing like the speed 
“of that on which their calculations are founded.” “I well 
‘* know too,” says this gentleman, “that the labor now (1836) 
** undergone in the factories, is much greater than it used to be, 
‘‘owing to the greater attention and activity required by 
‘‘the greatly increased speed which is given to the machi- 
** nery that the children have to attend to, when we com- 
‘* pare it with what it was thirty or forty years ago.” 

Mr. Bulwer in his “ England and the English,” gives 
some well authenticated examples of the great length of 
time that some of the children are required to work, One 
boy testified that he “worked seventeen hours a day all the 
year round ;” and it appeared from the eyidence that David 
Bywater, a boy of thirteen, was allowed five hours for sleep 
on one night, and one and a half hour the following night, 
and so on alternately, The evidence laid before parlia- 
ment proved that in nearly all the factories, the labor was 
from thirteen to sixteen hours a day. ‘The boy thus pre- 
‘“‘ pared and seasoned,” says Mr. Bulwer, “ for the miseries 
“‘of life, enters upon manhood—aged while yet youthful, 
‘‘and compelled by premature exhaustion, to the dread re- 
“lief of artificial stimulus. Gin, not even the pure spirit, 
“but its dire adulteration—opium—narcotic drugs; these 
“‘are the horrible cements, with which he repairs the rents 

. and chasms of a shattered and macerated frame.” 

The number of operatives above the age of forty was 
found, upon examination, to be incredibly small. In 1831, 
there was a “turnout” from forty-two mills of sixteen hun- 
dred and sixty-five persons, whose ages ranged from fifteen 
to sixty. 

“Of these, fifteen hundred and eighty-four were below 
*‘ forty-five ; three only had attained a period between fifty- 
“‘ five and sixty, and not more than fifty-one between forty- 
“« five and fifty were counted as fit for work.” Mr. McNish, 
whose testimony was admitted by the factory committee, 
and who is said by an intelligent writer, to be “ entitled to 
“the utmost credit,” deposed, “that by actual enumeration 
“of sixteen hundred men in the factories of Kenfrew and 
‘‘ Lanark, he ascertained that not more than ten had reached 
“‘ forty-five years of age, and these, he added, were retained 
“by the special indulgence and humanity of their masters.” 

That the operatives should be unfit for labor at the age of 
forty or forty-five will excite no surprise, when the reader 
reflects upon the early age at which children are sent to the 
factories—the immense amount of labor required—the short 
interval allowed for repose—the heated and impure atmos- 
phere which they breathe, and the other cruelties inflicted 
upon them—inflicted too, be it remembered, in the name of 
liberty! Well may it be said of the operative, dum vivat, 
moritur, 

A member of the house of commons has said, that “the 
‘common characteristic of the operatives, even amid all 
“the miseries and excesses frequent among them, is that 
“‘ of desires better than their condition.” No doubt of it. The 
mind, however familiarised to misery, is not apt to desire 
its continuance. 

The English operatives have learned in the school of ex- 
perience, that liberty does not imply happiness, or secure 
exemption from that decree by which it was ordained that 
man shall live by the sweat of his brow. Liberty is va- 
luable not as an end, but as a means of procuring happi- 
ness. This is no new truth; yet it is an important one, and 


if it makes no impression, it is simply because of its no- 
toriety. 








“To the operative,” says Dr. Kay, “ home has no other rela- 
“‘ tion than that of shelter—few pleasures are there—it chiefly 
“presents to him a scene of physical exhaustion, from 
“which he is glad to escape. Himself impotent of all the 
“distinguishing aims of his species, he sinks into sensual 
“sloth, or revels in more degrading licentiousness. His 
“house is ill furnished, uncleanly, often ill ventilated— 
“perhaps damp; his food, for want of forethought and do- 
““mestic economy, is meager and innutricious ; he is debili- 
“tated and hypochondriacal, and falls the victim of dissipa- 
“tion.” Dr. Kay also stated, that ‘“‘Mr. Braidley of Man- 
“chester, observed the number of persons entering a gin- 
“shop in five minutes, during eight successive Saturday 
“evenings, and at various periods from seven o’clock until 
“ten. The average result was, one hundred and twelve 
“men and one hundred and sixty-three wonien, or two hun- 
“dred and seventy-five in forty minutes, which is equal to 
‘four hundred and twelve per hour.” 

Mr. Gregg concurred with Dr. Kay, and described the 
diet of the operative as scanty in measure, and noxious in 
quality. It would seem then, that the food of the operatives 
is not altogether so “‘ wholesome and sufficient” as Mr. Mur- 
ray admits that the slaves of Virginia receive. 

“England and the English” contains a table “ drawn,” 
says Mr. Bulwer, “ from official returns,” and showing the 
“comparative condition of each class as to food, from the 
“honest and independent laborer, to the convicted and 
“transported felon.” ‘The independent agricultural la- 
‘“‘ borer is unable to get more than an average allowance— 

“« Of bread, (daily,) 17 oz. = per week, to 119 oz. bread. 

“ Of bacon, per week, 4 02. 

“Loss incooking, loz - - - - 3 oz. bacon. 


122 oz. solid food.” 

The whole table is too long for insertion here. Mr. Bul- 
wer concludes it by remarking, “that the industrious la- 
“borer has less than the pauper—the pauper less than the 
* suspected thief—he less than the convicted—the convicted 
“less than the transported, and by the time you reach the 
“end of the gradation, you find that the transported thief has 
“nearly four times the allowance of the honest laborer! What 
“effect must those laws produce upon our social system, 
“which make the laborer rise by his own degradation, 
“which bid him_be ambitious to be a pauper, and aspire to 
“be a convict!” 

Mr, Gregg adds, that “the pernicious practice of mixing 
“a large proportion of spirits in every cup they take, pre- 
“vails to an inconceivable extent among the manufacturing 
‘population, at every age and in both sexes.* Ardent spirits 
“are not the only stimulus which this class of people in- 
“dulge in. Many of them take large quantities of opium, in 
“one form or another; sometimes in pills, sometimes as 
‘“‘laudanum, sometimes in what they call an anodyne draught, 
“which is a narcotie of the same kind. The quantity of 
“opium, which, from habit, some children are capable of 
“taking, is almost incredible.” 

“The fact undoubtedly is,” continues the same writer, 
“that the licentiousness which prevails among the dense 
“population of manufacturing towns, is carried to a degree 
“which it is appalling to contemplate, which baffles all sta- 
“tistical inquiries, and which can be learned only from the 
“testimony of personal observers.” The London Quarterly 
pronounces Mr. Gregg “an impartial witness,” who had 
enjoyed “unparalleled means of arriving at just conclu- 


* What a contrast is presented in the habits of the Ame- 
rican slave! We believe the slave-laborers of the United 
States are less addicted to the use of stimulating drinks, 
than any equal number of white-laborers to be found in any 
other country on the globe. The solution is to be found in 
the salutary discipline and supervision to which the slaves 
are subjected by their owners. 
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sions,” and whose testimony “ must be heard with all the 
deference such authority demands.” 

“ The dissoluteness,” said Dr. Macfarlane, “‘ of the men 
and women in our manufactories is frightful.” 

The appalling evils of the factory system have augmented, 
till they have ‘‘now extended,” says an English writer, 
‘from hundreds to thousands, and from thousands to mil- 
lions of our people.” Mr. McCulloch in his Commercial 
Dictionary, in treating of the cotton manufacture in England, 
estimates the number of operatives at eight hundred thou- 
sand persons, but adds, that the data “ being necessarily 
loose, it is impossible to arrive at any thing like precision.” 
His estimate of those employed in the woollen manufacture, 
is three hundred and thirty thousand. The number of ope- 
ratives in the cotton factories must be very large; for, in 
1835, the average weekly consumption of raw cotton was 
six millions three hundred and sixty thousand pounds. 

To demonstrate the truly deplorable condition of the 
English operatives, more need not be said. It is obvious, 
that their free agency is nominal—not substantial; that vir- 
tually their liberty is a miserable servitude, characterized 
by indigence and ignorance, exhausting labor and extreme 
profligacy. The portrait here exhibited, was not drawn by 
foreign but by native artists, whose skill had been improved 
by study, matured by experience, and of whose impar- 
tiality and integrity no doubt can be entertained. Its con- 
templation can excite no pleasurable emotion in any liberal 
mind; and, without giving utterance to the feelings it awa- 
kerlg, we pass on to an examination of the condition of the 
Iriske peasantry. 

The evidence to which we shall refer, will be the report 
of his majesty’s commissioners for inquiring into the con- 


dition of the poorer classes in Ireland. The report was 


made in 1835. These commissioners appointed assistant 
commissioners, who held meetings in upwards of one hun- 
dred parishes, and obtained evidence from all classes, from 
the “‘land-holder and magistrate to the mendicant himself.” 

“The sort of potato generally used is; the lumper,” as it 
grows more abundantly and requires “less manure than any 
other description.” Doyle says, “If it were not for the 
“plentiful produce of this potato, the scarcity of the sum- 
“mer that has just passed would have been starvation. The 
“ poverty of the people is bringing it into general use. It is 





stated that he is a “fair specimen” of that great class which 
is part land-holder and part laborer. “1 have not worn 
“shoes,” says Hugh, “ for ten years. I have had no stock- 
“ings but such as you see—the legs of stockings a neigh- 
“bor gave me when he had worn out the feet of them. I 
“have not got a new coat this five years. This is an old 
“one a neighbor gave me six months ago. There is a son 
“of mine ; he never wore breeches, he never had any ; this 
‘is a borrowed coat he has on him. That shirt is the only 
“stitch of clothing he has of his own. We lie on straw 
“that we get from some neighbor in charity; we do not 
“change it, but, as it wastes away, the neighbors give us a 
“wisp to add to it.” 

O’Donoghoe says, “ all the bed-clothes we have is a sin- 
‘gle fold of a blanket ; the children all lie together and have 
“no covering but the sheet. There are numbers in the 
“parish as badly or worse off than I am.” This individual 
was pronounced a “ favorable sample” by the priest of the 
parish, Mr. Lyons, who thus continues: ‘“‘According to a 
“census which I made two years ago, there were then in 
“this parish seven hundred and fifty-one men who had no 
“shoes, and were unable to procure them. Out of a popu- 
“lation of (9,000) nine thousand, there were three thousand 
“one hundred and thirty-six persons, male and female, who 
‘‘ within five years had not purchased any important article 
“of clothing, as a gown, a coat, &c. As to night-covering, 
“of sixteen hundred and eighteen families, the entire popu- 
“lation, one thousand and eleven have only one blanket each, 
“ such as it is; two hundred and ninety-nine families have 
* no blanket at all.” 

Mr. Townsend, the chief constable of police in Longford, 
states, that “‘ The other night my police went to execute a 
“warrant against a man, and on entering the house, they 
“found twelve children and four women lying on some straw, 
“ scattered on a wet floor, with no covering but an old tarpaulin 
“ thrown over the sixteen persons.” 

Waldron, a Connaught farmer, says, “ hundreds would 
“think it good wages to be made sure of one good meal of po- 
‘“‘tatoes a day to themselves and their families, in return for 
“their labor.” 

Another witness said to the commissioners: “A spring- 
“well, if it were all ink, would not write for you all the 
“miseries they suffer.” The commissioners say, “‘ some 


“of a soft, watery quality, and is both unwholesome and un- | “bleed the cattle and eat their boiled blood. Others dig 


“palatable food ; pigs will not thrive upon it.” 


“their potatoes before the crop is half ripe, when they get 


Capt. Hughes, Mr. Stoney, Mr. Stuart, &c. agree, “That | “but one stone for three they would have if they could 
“in ordinary seasons there is one-fifth of the population, who | “ wait till it ripened. Nay, they are even seen, in the be- 
“have not a sufficiency even of this unwholesome food; and |“ ginning of summer, madly pulling up the potato-stalks to 
“years of scarcity are so frequent, that they must enter | “get, not the young unformed root, but the old rotten potato 
“largely into any calculation of the general condition of the | “ that the plant is growing from.” 


“ people.” 


When large masses are reduced to such privations, can 


John Cornfield, a small farmer, says, ‘I knew last sum-| we wonder at the commission of crime, or think it astonish- 
“‘mer (1834) in my village, a family of nine to be trusting to | ing that a standing army is required to preserve the public 
“‘eight stone of potatoes for the week, (if not stinted, they | peace? Is it not more wonderful, that any respect what- 
“would consume upwards of three stone a day,) and it is| ever is paid to property—especially the property of those 
“not of one family, or one village that I speak ; but I know | wealthy individuals, whose “absenteeism” has increased 
“sixty families in the same state. I think one-half of the | the miseries of their country? 


“land-holders and laborers are supported by the other half 


“The habit of pilfering potatoes is common. Wool is 


“during the scanty season.” “J knew two land-holders of | “ plucked from the sheep’s back. Turf is frequently stolen, 
“three acres each,” says the Rev. Mr. O’Kean, “ who, last | “and cabbages and turnips where they are raised, though 
“year, had but one meal of potatoes a day for the whole | “the certainty of suffering from such depredations very 
“summer. Many a man has cut his only blanket in two, | “generally prevents their being raised.” “It would be a 
“and sold one-half of it for food, rather than beg. Half the | relief,” say the commissioners, “for one-half of them to be 
“Jaborers have no bedstead, but lie on straw spread on the | transported.” Yes, and probably the other “half.” Such 
“ground ; and they find great difficulty in getting enough of| is the moral wretchedness of this population, “that even 
“this for an occasional change. As to bed-clothes, in many | “the commission of murder is a recognized title to popular 
‘houses, the inmates have nothing to cover them at night | ‘sympathy, gratitude and protection.” 


“beyond the garments which they have worn by day, and 


“Out of one hundred families, there appear to be usually 


“many must lie down in their day-clothes, although they | “from twelve to eighteen widows. They are seldom half 


“should be dripping wet.” 





“fed. One meal of potatoes a day is the utmost they can 


Hugh O’Malley was examined by the commissioners, who “expect, eked out often with unwholesome weeds.” 
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The following is a “fair sample” of the misery of this 
class: “ My cabin,” says a witness, “ fell in soon after my 
“‘husband’s death. The neighbors built me a new one, but 
“the rain comes in through the roof,which is badly thatched, * 
‘‘and beats in through the walls. I sleep on the ground, 
“which is almost constantly wet, and often have not so 
“much straw as would fill a hat. On a wet night, I must 
“go to a neighbor's house with my infant child, born after 
“‘my husband’s death. I have but a single fold of a blanket 
**to cover my whole family of five children. I have had it 
“for eight years. My children are almost naked. I have 
“myself a bad lump on the shoulder, for which I cannot 
“procure medical assistance. It is getting worse through 
“the famishing I have had. My potato crop this year was 
“bad ; it cannot last me many weeks. I stuck to the cabin 
“‘ while I could, but I have nothing before me for the winter 
“but to walk the world with my children; and they are so 
“young I must carry three of them.” ‘‘It was agreed,” 
says the assistant commissioner, “ by all the bystanders, 
“including two magistrates, two protestant rectors, and 
‘‘ several catholic priests, farmers and shopkeepers, that few 
‘widows of the small land-holders, much less of laborers, can 
‘* be better circumstanced than this woman, and that she affords 
“a fair illustration of the common case of a widow sinking 
“into beggary, and of the struggles she makes to hold her- 
“self above it.” 

“Often,” said the medical men examined, one and all, 
“do we administer medicine to the sick, when we well 
“know that food and clothing are the real medicines wanted 
“to rescue them from the grave—remedies indispensable, 
“but not to be procured.” 

Dr. Walsh says: “In many instances when I have spo- 
“ken f gruel as necessary for the patient, I have been told 
‘‘] might as well order them claret, because they had neither 
‘the material nor the turf to boil it. I have frequently found 
“ the sick lying on the bare damp ground without any covering, 
“ straw being considered a luxury which the pig only, who pays 
‘‘ the rent, has the right to enjoy.” 

“ Death,” says Dr. Develin of Galway, “constantly en- 
“sues from complaints induced by insufficient or unwhole- 
“ some food—owing to this and the want of sufficient cloth- 
‘ing either by day or night, they are subject to complaints 
“that at the age of forty inflict on them all the infirmities of 
“sixty.” ‘The cottiers and small holders decline from forty. 
“‘ Poverty bends their spirit and breaks them down. If there 
‘is a bridge to be built, there will not be a man upon it above 
‘‘ fifty-five.” £4. 

“T am quite sure,” said Dr. Powell, “that many scores 
“of sick perish every year for want of proper sustenance. 
“‘ Our diseases themselves are evidently caused by cold, and 
“hunger and nakedness. The poor man regaining his appe- 
“tite on recovering, finds nothing to eat: a little food would 
«restore him, but he sinks for want of it.” 

The dispensary surgeons all concurred in declaring, that 
the larger proportion of the cases they attended were “ dis- 
“eases of the stomach, brought on solely by insufficient or 
‘¢unwholesome food, and want of clothing and shelter from 
“the weather. Dropsy from these causes is frequent among 
“the young.” 

From what has been said it may be readily inferred, that 
mendicancy is very prevalent. Widows and orphans, the 
aged and the sick, the laborer, the mechanic, and even the 


*In Ireland, even the healthy and the y6ung were rag- 
ged and dirty, and their cabins were the most wretched I 
ever saw. [| thought I saw the most cheerless dwellings in 
Italy that mortals could well inhabit, but they did not com- 
pare with those of Ireland. These cabins are built of turf; 
the walls are low, and the floor is of earth. The pig lives 
much of the time in the mud-cell, and the donkey also en- 
ters inheree * * * * It is thus that thousands 
of the Irish peasantry live in idleness, poverty and filth. 

[Fisk's Travels in Europe. 





farmer in periods of distress, are all beggars in turn. “ The 
“gentry never give to beggars. High walls surround their 
“demesnes, and a dog is kept at the gates to prevent the 
“entrance of a beggar.” The 


Surly porter stands in guilty state 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate. 


These lines from “Goldsmith’s Deserted Village,” are 
applicable to the present day. 

The Rev. Mr. Burke stated that “absentees, even in 
“times of dearth or infectious disease, send over no subscrip- 
“tions ; they send nothing but latitats and ejectments.” “'The 
“burden imposed by mendicants falls upon the lower and 
“middle classes—the farmers and shopkeepers—but chiefly 
“upon the poorthemselves. ‘ Beg from a beggar,’ is an old 
“and current saying among them.” 

“One hundred and twenty beggars will call at my house 
in a day,” said Mr. D. Avery to the commissioners.* They 
reported, that the condition of the regular beggar is “ far 
better than that of every description of laborer.” Many of 
the beggars “keep up and exhibit disgusting sores for the 
“ purpose of exciting compassion. Some borrow children 
“for the same object. Others lead about a maniac, or idiot, 
“or deformed child. All the prayer-hawkers (beggars who go 
“about reciting long prayers in every house into which they 
“force their way) drink. You may often see the prayer- 
“rhymers drunk.” 

Political economists contend, that poverty operates as a 
check to marriage. We believe the doctrine is true in re- 
ference to the middle and higher classes of society, but not 
true of the lowest class. If it be true of these last, the con- 
duct of the Irish peasantry cannot be adduced as confirming 
the correctness of the theory ; for we have good authority for 
asserting, that in Ireland, “‘a lamb, a calf, a bedstead, or a 
“blanket—nay, even the promise of a pig, given with the 
“ daughter, is quite enough to induce a youth of eighteen or 
“‘twenty to marry her.” [A slender dowry for the wife of an 
exquisite of the present day.] 

“The aged have usually been supported by their chil- 
“dren. If sickly and in want of nicer food than potatoes, 
“they may die, for none other is to be had, and well were 
“it had they enough potatoes to keep life in them. Labo- 
“‘rers, supporting their parents, are often reduced to one 
“meal of dry potatoes a day. It comes sometimes to count- 
“ing the potatoes. ‘Then, as the second family grows large, 
“the daughter-in-law begins to grumble. Domestic quarrels 
“arise—the old people’s lives are embittered, and they are 
“at length driven out to beg. This is the common process.” 
“«The few potatoes I eat, sir,’ says an old man, ‘ cannnot 
“do me good, for I am afraid they are grudged me; and 
‘what is more, I grudge them to myself when I see so many 
“young mouths opening fur them.’” One witness asserted, 
that the turning out of the aged father is now so common, 
that “the contrary is the exception.” When “it comes to 
counting the potatoes,” it preseuts the agonizing alternative 
whether a man’s child or parent should perish. . Destitution 
so hopeless displaces, if it does not obliterate, every feeling 
save that of self-preservation. The obligations of filial duty 
are stifled by the intensity of misery. Instead of compe- 
tence and comfort to soothe the pillow of age, the feeble 
parent is often driven out of doors, and forced, during the 
remnant of life, to beg by day—to sleep at night upon the 
damp ground ; and, with the broad canopy of heaven as his 


*“Tt isa fact no less surprising than —— to record, 


that, during two years spent in travelling through every part 
of the Union, 1 have only once been asked for alms, and 
that once was by 4 female who was very unwell ; and who, 
although decently dressed, told me that she wanted a bit of 
money to buy some food.”—(Murray’s Travels, vol. 2.) Al- 
though he travelled through the slave-holding states—the 
hot-beds, so called, of oppression and tyranny—he was not 
often asked for solid proofs of his compassion. 
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covering, resign himself to his dismal and disconsolate 
doom. 

We might proceed and give additional proofs of the pre- 
valent wretchedness of this class of the Irish population ; 
but cui bono? We have adduced examples enough to con- 
vince the understanding and soften the heart. Most gladly 
do we now discontinue the detail of the numberless evils 
endured by this people—evils which, we believe, they have 
borne with a fortitude and a patience unparalleled in any 
other civilized country. “A population of eight millions 
(about treble the present slave population of our Union) 
left,” says an intelligent English writer, “to live or die as 
it may happen.” This too in a country which Heaven has 
blessed with a salubrious climate, and a soil of remarkable 
fertility ;—a country, one-third of whose rich soil is esti- 
mated by competent judges, to lie yet uncultivated. 

The evidence which we have brought forward proves, 
that the operatives in the factories of England do not enjoy 
“comparative comfort and good usage ;” that they are 
worked “beyond their power;” that hence deformity and 
disease ensue, and that among those who undertake the long- 
continued and painful labor of the factories, few are fit for 
labor of any kind when they arrive to the age of forty. It 
proves, that their food is not “ wholesome” or “ sufficient ;” 
that they breathe an atmosphere rendered unhealthy by the 
effluvia generated in the cotton manufacture. It proves, 
that the intellectual and moral improvement of the children 
are generally neglected, and that they are early taught to in- 
dulge freely in the use of artificial stimulants. It proves, 
that parents subsist by the oppression of their children ; 
and, finally, that among both sexes—the young—the middle 
aged and the old—there are few, if any, whose lives afford 
practical proof of any respect for virtue or religion. 

Of the “‘ comparative comfort and good usage,” enjoyed by 
the Irish peasantry, the reader has also an opportunity of 
judging. That their food is “wholesome and sufficient” he 
cannot believe: nor can he think, that “ their clothing, al- 
though coarse, is suited to their necessities and to the cli- 
mate.” The operatives of England, and the poor of Ireland, 
deserve the sympathy of the philanthropist of every clime ; 
and eminently are they entitled to the serious attention and 
kindness and sympathy of British legislators. The duty of 
ascertaining and applying the appropriate remedies to ar- 
rest, as far as circumstances will authorize, the enormous 
evils which now afflict both classes, devolves upon her ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and not upon the people of our country, who 
have not assumed the guardianship of the oppressed and 
suffering portion of the people of Great Britain, or conceived 
it necessary to hold meetings and denounce the authors of 
English cruelty or Irish oppression. Our citizens have 
pursued this course, not from an insensibility to human suf- 
fering, but from the well-grounded conviction, that this line 
of conduct best comported with self-respect, and the obliga- 
tions of international courtesy. If oppression and tyranny 
be required to awaken the compassion, excite the benevo- 
lence, and stimulate the patriotism of a nation, then the 
people of Great Britain have only to contemplate the condi- 
tion of the operatives to whom reference has been made. 
The cruelties inflicted upon the helpless children employed 

in the factories, are sufficiently harrowing to provoke the 
indignant interposition of every patriot, and to enkindle 
every particle of English or lrish eloquence. No orator 
could select a finer theme for the display of his powers ; no 
patriot should await a more animating inducement to mani- 
fest his loyalty to his country. Were additional incentives 
wanting to develop British compassion, and British philan- 
thropy, in all their length and depth and breadth, those in- 
centives might be found, with surprising facility, among the 
destitute, houseless, and hungry peasantry of Ireland. 

The readers of the Messenger are aware, that Mr. O’Con- 


Whether greatness has been “ thrust upon him,” or power 
“lay in his way and he stumbled upon it,” or whether he 
has fairly acquired it by the possession and exercise of great 
abilities, we cannot determine. The Duke of Wellington is 
reported to have said, that Mr. O’Connell possesses more 
power in Great Britain than any man since the revolution 
of 1688. Be this as it may, he is no ordinary man; and, if 
he does not enjoy a well-earned fame, he possesses an ex- 
tensive and uaenviable notoriety. We think less of his 
moral than of his intellectual endowments. Had he com- 
mon abilities only, he never could have obtained that influ- 
ence in the house of commons, and over the public opinion 
of Great Britain, which he is thought, by many, to possess 
and to wield. His besetting sin seems to be the love of 
agitation, contention, and, we had almost said, calumny and 
detraction. 

“Agitation or excitement,” says a former reporter to the 
house of commons,* “is necessary to his very being—as 
“much so as the air he breathes. He is in his element 
“when in the midst of the political storm and tempest and 
“whirlwind. lonce heard him say, that independently of 
“the great object for which he is struggling, he exults in the 
“struggle itself. He would feel unutterably wretched on 
“his own account were a political millenium to take place in 
“ Treland.” 

This trait of character, while it enables an individual to 
excite the passions of men, frequently unfits him for direct- 
ing and restraining those passions within proper bounds. The 
eloquence which engenders a popular demand for innovation, 
is not always accompanied by the profound sagacity required 
to decide what innovations should be made. Mr. O’Connell 
may, by agitation and clamor, excite public sympathy in be- 
half of Ireland ; but his countrymen want substantial relief, and 
they know that food and clothing are more valuable than any 
declarations of sympathy from the public. That impove- 
rished yet generous people, are required by this great agi- 
tator of his own country and calumniator of ours, to give to 
him some 10 or £12,000 annually to keep alive his patriot- 
ism, and prevent him from yielding to ministerial blandish- 
ments. Signor Manuel Ordonez lived comfortably, and 
amassed a fortune, by administering the funds of the poor. 
And Mr. O’Connell, while cogitating upon the necessities 
of Ireland, felt forcibly admonished of the necessity of self- 
preservation. The essential difference between their cha- 
racter is this: Signor Manuel Ordonez was a man of great 
piety, while Mr. O’Connell is overflowing with philanthropy. 
“One meal of dry potatoes a day” may serve to keep breath 
in the body of an Irish peasant, but they alone are utterly 
inadequate to nourish the corporeal and intellectual powers 
of a patriot ; and no man has studied this truth with more 
shrewdness than Daniel O’Connell. He has evinced no 
partiality for “ lumpers,” however large they may grow; and 
doubtless he, even, had rather be a “poor slave” in Vir- 
ginia, than an ignorant and pennyless Irishman, reduced to 
the dire necessity of “ counting the potatoes.” 

A great responsibility rests upon Mr. O’Connell. His 
Irish countrymen have honored him with office and their 
confidence, and they have a right to expect from him an 
earnest and unremitting devotion to their interests and wel- 
fare. When he shall have succeeded in diffusing among 
all classes of his countrymen the means of procuring a de- 
cent living, and thus strengthened the cause of virtue, by 
diminishing the temptations to vice ;—when he shall have 
secured a substantial liberty to the operatives of England, 
and the poor of his own native land, then he may claim a, 
large measure of applause and gratitude. If his ambition 
be not then satiated, and he should feel oppressed by the 
weight of his philanthropy, he can find on the continent of 
Europe a large stock of misery, in which he might easily in- 





nell is the professed champion of the people of lreland. 


* Random Recollections of the House of Commons. 
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vest his treasures of compassion. Among the peasants of 
Hungary and Poland, and the serfs of Russia, he might find 
vent for the sum total of his philanthropy, and surely their 
claims are not inferior to those of the slaves in the United 
States. Of late years, slavery in our country has been a 
favorite topic for Mr. O’Connell’s declamatory harangues. 
He has found no language harsh enough to express his hor- 
ror and detestation of the slave-holders of our country. He 
had better spare his lexicon and his lungs for another pur- 
pose. His denunciations of the slave-holders of our Union 
have been, and will continue to be treated, with the con- 
tempt and derision which are due alike to him and his slan- 
ders. Why he should be under any special obligations to 
espouse the cause of abolition here, we are unable to divine. 
It would be well for him, and his associates in that cause, 
to remember, that every innovation in government is not 
an improvement. The distinction is important, and obvious 
to the reflecting mind. There are many questions in go- 
vernment, the right of which can only be judged by a refer- 
ence to the consequences which may be supposed rationally 
to result. In conclusion, we would recommend to the con- 
sideration of Mr. O’Connell and his admirers, the following 
admonition of ex-president Adams to the abolitionists, whose 
petitions he had been requested to present to the House of 
Representatives : ‘Human foresight is sometimes” (yes, 
very often) “strangely at fault, at devising expedients for 
‘improving the condition of mankind. The African slave- 
“trade was, if not introduced, countenanced and recom- 
“mended by Las Casas, one of the most amiable and be- 
“nevolent of mankind, to save the Indian race from extermi- 
“ nation.” * R. T. H. 





POETICAL TRIFLES. 


BY A MOUNTAINEER. 


NO. L—THE BUTTERFLY’S STORY. 
[Written on seeing a dead Butterfly. September, 1839.] 
Poor little butterfly, 
If thou could’st utter thy 
Wee bit of history, 
Thou would’st tell this story :— 


‘‘] was born with the flowers, 
In May’s balmy hours. 
With my light painted wing, 
When I sail’d through the air, 
I heard nature sing, 
I saw nature fair. 


“Tn the light, in the shade, 

I flitted, I play’d ; 

Sipp’d the nectar of bloom 
And the dew of the mead, 

And rejoiced in my doom, 
Without trouble or heed. 


*“ Ah! soon came a blight 
On my youthful delight ; 
A dark thunder-cloud, 
Shook the earth with its crack ; 
The rain-storm was loud, 
And nature grew black. 
“ All quiv’ring with dread, 
To a covert I fled: 
But what could avail 
My snug leafy bower, 
When the hard-frozen hail 
Rattled down in a shower? 


Adams’s letter in the National Intelligencer of 





“ My gay pinion was torn, 

I was sad and forlorn. 

When the storm pass’d away, 
Think what was my fright ! 

All quench’d was the day, 
And all gloomy the night. 


“« Stunn’d, wounded and chill, 
And alarmingly ill, 
I lamented my fate, 
As forever undone : 
‘ Farewell, happy state ! 
Farewell, thou lost sun!’ 


“‘ But the murky night pass’d, 
Dewy morn came at last. 
Then my troubles were gone, 
And my pleasure renew’d ; 
I roved the gay lawn 
And the green shady wood. 


“ But changeful the scene 
Of my short life hath been : 
The storm and the rain 
With their terrible fray, 
Came often again, 
And as oft pass’d away. 


“ But now I’m aware 
Of a change in the air; 
There are marks of decline 
On the leaves and the flowers ; 
I have measur’d the line 
Of my life’s fleeting hours.” 


NO. I1—THE BRIDE’S TRANSFORMATION. 
[Written for Miss M. D., to pay the forfeit of a Philippina.] 
A woful tale I have to tell— 
How, by a mighty wizard’s spell, 
Was changed a lovely blooming bride, 
Who dwelt on broad Potomac’s side. 
The fact admits no dubitation ; 
For many saw the transformation ; 
And you shall own the wonder true, 
When you have read the story through. 
Ye belles and beaux, give solemn heed, 
And wisdom gain from what you read. 
Young Ellen was the blooming bride ; 
Her lover’s joy, her parents’ pride. 
Within her clear and liquid eye, 
Was seen the azure of the sky ; 
Upon her cheek the healthful flush, 
Was like Aurora’s kindling blush : 
Her auburn locks, around her head, 
In graceful waves and ringlets spread : 
Her rounded limbs, instinct with motion, 
Were buoyant as the billowy ocean : 
Her mellow lips would half disclose, 
Whene’er she smiled, two shining rows 
Of well-set teeth : her tuneful voice, 
Could sweetly warble forth her joys ; 
And when her heart would tell its pain, 
Could like a moaning lute complain. 
That heart, with all its joy and care, 
She gave to Edwin, young and fair ; 
When he, with his all in a flame 
Of purest love, a wooing came. 
How happy was the wedding day— 
The twentieth of merry May! 
New leaves had dress’d the vernal woods ; 
Soft breezes kiss’d the dimpled floods ; 
And every meadow, every grove, 
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Was full of flowers, and full of love. 

The hymeneal knot was tied ; 

The bridegroom clasp’d his blooming bride ; 
Who, in the glow of youthful charms, 
Return’d the pressure of his arms,— 
Rejoic’d as he, that naught could sever 
The tie that made them one forever. 

Ah! little, in this rapturous hour, 
Thought he or she of that dread power, 
Whose spell invincible would prove 
To kill the charms that nourish love. 

The hoary wizard, when he saw 
Their hearts from mutual bondage draw 
Inspiring hope, extatic joy, 

Began the spell that must destroy. 

He called, to aid him in his work, 

The sprites invisible, that lurk 

In earth and air, or ride afar 

In many a bright and rolling star. 

He summon’d first from under ground, 
And from the atmosphere around, 

The spirits by whose agency 

All mortal beings live and die ; 

Who nurse the puny, embryo, 

And churn the food that makes it grow ; 
Concoct the pois’nous juice ; draw forth 
Mephitic vapors from the earth ; 

Shoot the red lightning through the sky, 
And make the roaring tempest fly ; 

And then the sprites who roll the spheres, 
To measure days and months and years, 
He call’d ;—and they all deftly twirl’d 
The spindle of each wheeling world ; 
While upirits of the earth and air 

Still plied the tasks allotted there. 

He gathers all this latter crew, 

And tells them what each one must do; 
He points to Ellen in her bliss : 

“ Do you do that,” and “ you do this.” 
They soon begin, and day by day, 

Poor Ellen’s charms are filch’d away. 


One blacks and rots her ivory teeth, 
And spoils the sweetness of her breath. 


Another tans her soft white skin, 
And sucks the juices from within ; 
Contracts the flesh, and gathers over, 
In wrinkled laps, the leathery cover. 


Another from her beaming eye, 
Extracts the sweet vivacity ; 
Puts livid spots beneath, and drinks 
The crystal fluid, till it shrinks ;— 
Plucks out the lashes, and instead, 
A border makes of rheumy red. 


A fourth attacks her auburn hair ; 
He plucks until her crown is bare, 
And makes the remnant underneath, 
Take the lost color of her teeth. 
Another for his office takes, 
To wring her joints with sores and aches ; 
To crook her spine, and wrench and twist, 
From hip to toe, from neck to wrist. 
The last one undertook her throat : 
He crack’d the glottis ; then her note 
Was like the toad’s ; her speecha jumble, 
Of squeak and gibber, croak and grumble. 
Alas, poor Ellen, how bereft ! 
Of outward charms not one was left : 
If Edwin would a beauty find, 
He must look through and search her mind. 


Vo... VIL.—26 


If none be there, the blooming bride 
Is now a hag, and nought beside. 


My tale is done, except the rhyme, 
That calls the hoary wizard—TIME. 


NO. IIL—ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


[Addressed to Miss H—— O‘H——-s ; on seeing a Portrait pain- 
ted by her.} 

Youth, like the flowers, 

Blooms but to wither ; 
Swift as the hours, 

Day after day,— 
Swift as the Antelope over the heather,— 

Youth flies away— 

Youth flies away. 


Beauty, like morning 
Kindling her taper, 
Shows an adorning 
Splendid and gay : 
What is it all but a sun-painted vapor, 
Fading away— 
Fading away ? 
Age still impairing, 
Absence obscuring,— 
Death too uptearing, 
Forms that decay : 
Soon from remembrance (since none are enduring) 
All pass away— 
All pass away. 


Limner, then borrow 
Hues from the bright cloud ; 
Soothe our sorrow,— 
Quickly portray 
Looks of the fair, as a flash of the night-cloud, 
Dark’ning away— 
Dark’ning away. 


Pictur’d resemblance, 
Though we but see a 
Shadowy semblance, 
Will yet convey, 
Brightly and sweetly, the cherish’d idea 
Of one far away— 
Of one far away. 





THE LEARNED BLACKSMITH. 


[We invite the attention of the public to the subjoined 
communivation from Dr. Nelson of this city, accompanied 
by a letter to him from Mr. Burritt, already distinguished 
by Governor Everett as the learned blacksmith of Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Burritt’s extraordinary acquirements, under 
the peculiar circumstances of his life, are only equalled by 
the modesty with which he shrinks from notoriety. We 
doubt whether there is a parallel instance on record of the 
same application to mental improvement, under such stri- 
king disadvantages. The most learned linguist now living, 
we believe, is Mezzofanti, the Professor of Oricntal Lan- 
guages at the University of Bologna, in Italy. He is said 
to speak and write fluently, eighteen ancient and modern 
languages, and twenty-two different dialects of Europe ; 
but Mezzofanti has not been obliged to labor one-third of 
his time at the anvil for subsistence. Lord Byron said of 
bim—“ he is a monster of languages—the Briareus of parts 
of speech—a walking polyglot; and more, who ought to 
have existed at the time of the tower of Babel, as universal 





interpreter.” What would Lord Byron have said of the 
self-taught Massachusetts linguist, whose wonderful ac- 
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quisitions have been treasured up amidst toil and poverty, 
and in those intervals which are usually devoted to repose 
or recreation? If any of our readers should be incredulous 
in this matter, we need only refer them to the address of 
Governor Everett, and also to the personal testimony and 
observation of Dr. Nelson, of whom it may be said that no 
declaration of ours is necessary to entitle his statements to 
the fullest confidénce.— Ed. Mess.] 


To the Editor of the Southern Laterary Messenger. 


With a few friends, who have seen the following 
communication, I entirely concur in the opinion 
that it ought to be given to the public. It is a 
brilliant, an unsurpassed example of what may be 
achieved by persevering application to study. To 
all persons, especially to the young mechanics of 
our country, it may prove a beacon of light to guide 
them to higher destinies, by a diligent improve- 
ment of their “little fragments of time.” 

Of the verity of the statement made by the writer 
there cannot be a doubt. In the summer of 1838, Go- 
vernor Everett of Massachusetts, in an address to 
an association of mechanics in Boston, took occa- 
sion to mention that a blacksmith of that State had 
by his unaided industry made himself acquainted 
with fifty languages. In July of the following 
year, | was passing through Worcester, the place 
of his present residence, and gratified my curiosity 
by calling to see him. Like any other son of Vul- 
can, Mr. Burritt was at his anvil. I introduced 
myself to him, observing that I had read with great 
pleasure, and with unfeigned astonishment, an ac- 
count of him by the Governor of his State, which 
had induced me to take the liberty of paying him a 
visit. He very modestly replied that the Governor 
had done him more than justice. It was true, he 
said, that he could read about fifty languages, but 
he had not studied them all critically. Yankee 
curiosity had induced him to look at the Latin 
grammar; he became interested in it, persevered, 
and finally acquired a thorough knowledge of that 
language. He then studied the Greek with equal 
care. A perfect acquaintance with these languages 
had enabled him to read with facility the Italian, 
the French, the Spanish and Portuguese. The 
Russian, to which he was then devoting his “odd 
moments,” he said was the most difficult of any he 
had undertaken. 

I expressed my surprise at his youthful appear- 
ance. He informed me he was but twenty-seven 
years of age; (to which statement I gave ready 
credence)—that he had been constantly engaged at 
his trade from boyhood to that hour, and that his 
education previous to his apprenticeship had been 
very slender. 

Mr. Burritt removed from a village near Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, where he was born and where 
he learned his trade, to Worcester, to enjoy the 
benefit of an antiquarian library stored with rare 
books, to which the trustees gave him daily access. 





“Yes, sir,” said he, “I now have the key to that 
library, (showing it as if it were the most precious 
jewel, the real key to knowledge,) and there I go 
every day and study eight hours. I work eight 
hours, and the other eight I am obliged to devote 
to anima! comforts and repose.” 

The stage drove up and I most reluctantly left 
him, exacting however a promise that he would 
write me some account of himself—of his past and 
present studies. 

The following is the first, but not the only letter 
which he has done me the favor to write. I have 
assurance that Mr. Burritt would not be so false to 
his professions as to object to its publicity. But I 
am equally well assured that it will give him more 
pain than pleasure. 

Tu: Netson. 

Richmond, Feb. 4th, 1840. 


Worcester, Dec. 16th, 1839. 

Dear Sir :—I sit down to write to you under a 
lively apprehension that you will accept of no apo- 
logy that I can make for my long silence. But 
before you impute to me indifference or neglect, I 
beg you, my dear sir, to consider the peculiar na- 
ture of my occupations,—to reflect that my time is 
not at my disposal, and that my leisure moments 
are such as I can steal away from the hours which 
my arduous manual labors would incline me to al- 
low to repose. I deferred writing some time, think- 
ing to address you a letter on your return from the 
springs ; but the nature of my business became such 
in the fall, that I was compelled to labor both night 
and day up to the present time, which is the first 
leisure hour that I have had for several months. I 
cannot but be gratefully affected by the benevolent 
interest which you manifested in my pursuits, both 
in our interview in Worcester, and in the letter for 
which I am indebted to your courtesy and kind con- 
sideration. I thank you most cordially for those 
expressions of good will. They are peculiarly 
gratifying,—coming as they do from one whose 
personal acquaintance I have not long had the 
means and pleasure of enjoying; a fact which 
proves, I fear, that I have been thrust before the 
world very immaturely. An accidental allusion to 
my history and pursuits, which I made unthink- 
ingly in aletter to a friend, was, to my unspeakable 
surprise, brought before the public as a rather os- 
tentatious debut on my part to the world: and I 
find myself involved in a species of notoriety not 
at all in consonance with my feelings. Those 
who have been acquainted with my character from 
my youth up will give me credit for sincerity, when 
I say, that it never entered my heart to blazon forth 
any acquisition of my own. I had, until the unfor- 
tunate denouement which I have mentioned, pursued 
the even tenor of my way unnoticed, even among 





my brethren and kindred. None of them ever 
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thought that I had any particular genius, as it is 
called; I never thought so myself. All that I have 
accomplished, or expect or hope to accomplish, has 
been and will be by that plodding, patient, perse- 
vering process of accretion which builds the ant- 
heap,—particle by particle, thought by thought,— 
fact by fact. And if I ever was actuated by ambi- 
tion, its highest and farthest aspiration reached no 
farther than the hope to set before the young men 
of my country an example in employing those in- 
valuable fragments of time called “odd moments.” 
And, sir, I should esteem it an honor of costlier 
water than the tiara encircling a monarch’s brow, 
if my future activity and attainments should en- 
courage American working-men to be proud and 
jealous of the credentials which God has given 
them to every eminence and immunity in the em- 
pire of mind. These are the views and sentiments 
with which I have sat down, night by night for 
years, with blistered hands and brightening hope, 
to studies which I hoped might be serviceable to 
that class of community to which I am proud to 
belong. Thisis my ambition. This is the goal of 
my aspirations. But, not only the prize, but the 
whole course lies before me, perhaps beyond my 
reach. “I count myself not yet to have attained” 
to any thing worthy of public notice or private 


mention: what I may do is for Providence to de- 


termine. 

As you expressed a desire in your letter for some 
account of my past and present pursuits, I shall 
hope to gratify you on this point, and also rectify 
a misapprehension which you with many others 
may have entertained of my acquirements. With 
regard to my attention to the languages, (a study 
of which I am not so fond as of mathematies,) I 
have tried, by a kind of practical and philosophical 
process, to contract such a familiar acquaintance 
with the head of a family of languages as to intro- 
duce me to the other members of the same family. 
Thus, studying the Hebrew very critically, I be- 
came readily acquainted with its cognate langua- 
ges, among the principal of which are the Syriac, 
Chaldaic, Arabic, Samaritan, Ethiopic, &c. The 
languages of Europe occupied my attention imme- 
diately after I had finished my classics; and I stu- 
died French, Spanish, Italian and German, under 
native teachers. Afterwards, I pursued the Portu- 
guese, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Ice- 
landic, Welsh, Gelic, Celtic. I then ventured on 
further east into the Russian empire; and the 
Sclavonic opened to me about a dozen of the lan- 
guages spoken in that vast domain, between which 
the affinity is as marked as that between the Spa- 
nish and Portuguese. Besides these, I have at- 
tended to many different European dialects still in 
vogue. I am now trying to push on eastward as 


fast as my means will permit, hoping to discover 
still farther analogies among the oriental languages 
which will assist my progress. 


I must now close 








this hasty, though long letter, with the assurances 
of my most sincere respect and esteem : 
Exiav Burairt. 
To Tu: Netson, M. D. 


N. B. Please make my compliments acceptable 
to the ladies who were in your company when at 
Worcester. I should be much pleased to send 
them some trivial token of my remembrance and 
respect. 





THE BUTTERFLY, THE FLY-TRAP, AND THE 
BARD. 


A Butterfly, whose filmy wing 
Could never back the dew-drop fling 
That nestled in the flow’r ; 
Went roaming once the garden round, 
Now flutt’ring on without a sound, 
Now here, now there, now up, now down— 
Companion of the hour! 
His home was now upon the rose, 
And now the clover vields her stores ; 
And then again far, far away, 
He swept the air as if in play; 
Ever going, returning still, 
He lighted on a Daffodil, 
Which to the air its beauties spread 
Where close a Fly-Trap rear’d her head. 
Fry-Trap. 
Why shunneth me the Butterfly ? 
BuTTEeRFLY.: 
Miss Trap, I do not wish to die. 
Fiy-Trap. 
Oh do not, do not think that 1 
Would ever kill a Butterfly ! 
For Hornets, Wasps and busy Bees— 
My leaflets crush but only these. 
My sweets are all reserved for you 
To taste— 
BuTtTerRFLy. 
Can I believe you true? 
Fiy-Trap. 
Believe me? Light you on my leaf, 
And from my love you'll learn belief— 
I'll rock you lightly in the sun, 
And wedded joys, then but begun, 
Shall only end when wintry weather 
Blasts Fly and Fly-Trap both together. 


The foolish Fly believed her true, 

Then from his perch he quickly flew, 
But found, too late, a smile deceives— 
To death was crush’d within her leaves! 


The Poet saw his death, and then 
In haste he seized his ready pen 
To all the world the deed to show, 
And tack the follow’ng moral to: 


MORAL. 
Beware, oh man! of woman’s smile! 
Deceit doth lurk within its wile— 
The fairest cheek, whose glowing blush 
Did ever make the hot blood rush 
Back to its parent fount, whence spring 
Hopes of poor man’s imagining— 
Yes, yes, that cheek can forge a chain 
Whose touch is joy, whose clasp is pain, 
And make you mourn, with latest breath, 
That wedded life is moral death ! P. @. 
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SPARKS THAT MAY KINDLE. 


The Spirit of true Scholarship. 


Your true scholar is a great rarity. Nature 
laboreth long to produce such an one, and after 
many ineffectual strivings and-rude abortions, gives 
birth to one in an age-—a world’s wonder. Let us 
contemplate this strange genesis, and inquire, 
whence, and of what temper and elements it is, 
and by what it is differenced from other men, and 
stands thus aloof. It is neither his arrogance nor 
our servile fear that has placed him above the rest 
of us; but his native hugeness of stature over- 
shadows us, and we reverence. We are of the 
earth; we creep along its surface; our sight is 
obstructed by its hills and mists. He is a clear 
intelligence ; he partakes of the heavenly; in him 
reside swiftness and strength; he overtops the 
mountains, and far above the cloud region breathes 
the pure ether. Yet we do not worship. He is 
only our taller brother. ‘The same spark is in us 
too. We may one day take long strides like him. 


The Spirit of the True Scholar is a Self-denying 
Spirit. 

God hath not given to every man to possess and 
enjoy all things. Nature is never prodigal of her 
favors. He may be rich, if he will, or learned, or 
in honor, or indolent, but not all and at once. The 
same sun that ripens the cotton plant, scorches the 
grass. One tree bears oranges, another the bread 
fruit ; but no one both. Man may choose what he 
will be, and then by a laborious paying of the price 
which necessity exacts, he shall become that thing 
he has chosen. Would he be rich, then he shall 
work with callous hands, rise with the lark, feed 
scantily, save odds and ends, and suffer all the ills 
of poverty. Or grasping at stocks, become the 
associate and friend of the knave and outlaw, and 
the worn hat and threadbare coat will be an emblem 
of the leanness that is within. But the end is 
sure. He will be rich. He has chosen his part, 
which, as the laws of nature are certain, “ shall 
not be taken from him.” Yet this man can not 
become wise, or honored, or beloved. 

Such is our weakness that the visible excludes 
the ideal. Gold and silver take, in the judgments 
of men, the precedence of the riches that are in 
the intellect of men. The voice of applauding 
multitudes is louder and more persuasive than the 
low, quiet broodings of the affections. A place in 
a faction is more desirable than in the immortal 
brotherhood of the good and wise. 

Yet all these influences of sense, and custom, 
and conventional judgment, which so temptingly 
allure all men, must the lover of true wisdom forego, 
and reject. They encumber and stifle him. Py- 
thons are they, which need a Hercules to strangle 





them. Nay, they strangle the most of us. Yet 
he whom Nature hath made a worthy scholar, and 
to whom the right spirit has been given, be he 
sunken never so deep in these oppresive waters, by 
a native subtleness and upward pressure, emerges, 
and rises to his own pure element. ‘The waves 
reach not him. Their roar is far below. He 
cares not to pamper the body. Like Erasmus, 
his first want is books; then if he has money left, 
he will buy clothes. Pulse and spring water, a 
rude pallet and a maple dish are fare and furniture 
enough for him, who has fellowship with heroes 
and sages, who provides no expensive entertain- 
ments for the living, but himself feeds on the 
treasured wisdom of the dead. He does not need 
a garnished house, and a costly retinue. He would 
be himself a fit dwelling for the spirit of divine 
wisdom, and has in the power of his knowledge all 
the principles of nature, as handmaids richly and 
spontaneously ministering to his wants. He de- 
sires not the commendation of the unthinking ; for 
he is not of them. ‘To the cheers or censures of 
the multitude he gives no heed, for he is of that 
noble society, selected from the generous and the 
just, the heroic and devoted, the pure and wise of 
all ages, who have been martyrs for the right, and 
who have mused in silence, in obscurity, in scorn, 
on the beauty and excellence of truth, till the flame 
has been kindled in them, and burned on consuming 
and inextinguishable. 

The Power that made man, has subjected him to 
toil. ‘ By the sweat of thy brow,” is the perpetual 
decree. ‘The treasures that we covet, lie not upon 
the surface. Gemsare in mines. The pearl dwells 
many fathoms down in the bosom of the sea. Truth 
too has her secret veins, which the rustic treads on 
daily and unwittingly. She lies in a deep well, to 
whose bottom only the stars look. He who searches 
for her with idle curiosity or vacant stare will not 
find her. She does not come in dreams. The 
scholar girds himself with a deliberate purpose. 
Whatever is needful he does, and shrinks from no 
discipline. He plods, delves, watches ; he walks, 
runs, waits. Thankfully he receives the sudden 
light of an inspiration, or patiently spells out the 
mystic characters in which nature’s laws are written. 


The Spirit of the True Scholar is a Sincere Spirit. 

It has no sympathy with error, it disdains false- 
hood, it despises and defies deceit. Truth is its 
element, its life. It loves the light, and walks 
forth boldly in it, that itself may be seen, and that 
it may see all things. 

The true scholar must be sincere not only in 
word and action, but in purpose and thought. 
There must be no seeming in him; cant, hypocrisy 
and pretension are alien from his nature. He de- 
sires that only which truly is. The false shows of 
things, which dazzle and blind, have no charm for 
him. He aims at a real knowledge and substan- 
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tial worth. He has to do with substance and heart. 
Forms have no value for him who would apprehend 
the “ inwardness of all secrets.” He who would 
be initiated in the hidden doctrine and rites of Eleu- 
sis, must present himself, as with a cleansed body 
so with a sincere mind, without doubt or mistrust, 
hoping and looking with single aim for the wisdom 
that is to be revealed. So the student who would 
enter the temple of truth, and behold with his own 
eyes the mysteries of nature, must pass on with 
that sincerity of heart which alone can give a serene 
purpose and a resolute step. The crackling salt, 
offered with honest hands, shall be a more odorous 
offering than Sabean spices. If the heartless lover 
who vows adoration to his mistress while he wor- 
ships only her gold, is justly spurned, and loses 
both his mistress and his gold; much more he who 
seeks an unearthly and spiritual good with low 
views and an earthly heart, shall find himself per- 
petually balked and diappointed. ‘There is here no 
room for paltering, and double dealing. Every 
man gets what he deserves, not what he would 
seem to deserve. The lust of gold, however dis- 


guised, cannot win wisdom, nor can the desire of 


mere dignities, or that shameless passion which 
seeks only popular applause: nay, they are dull 
orbs, ever near and impenetrable, which stand for- 
ever between the soul’s eye and the sun of truth. 
Is there one who loves truth, and seeks after wis- 
dom? to whom they are in themselves more pre- 
cious than gold and gems, priceless as light and 
the stars, more sustaining and comforting than the 
balsams of human affection and regard? Let him 
thank God, and take courage. That he desireth, 
he shall yet have. He has now the key that un- 
locks every ward. His vision is already purged, 


that, ia due time, he may gaze on the transcendent 


brightness. As the tree by its subtle alchemy re- 


jects all noxious and pestilent exhalations, and 
transmutes the impalpable air into veined leaves, and 
spreading branches, and a solid trunk, so does the 
sincere scholar, refusing error and deceit, breathe 
only the pure air of truth, and is quickened in every 


impulse and affection by its living energy. 


The sincerity of the true scholar is no ordinary 
It must be unmingled and undefiled ; 
not merely a single purpose, not one strain however 
melodious—but the consent of all the harmonies of 
his being ; nor yet a rainbow union, where each hue 
is diverse while all are blended, but that perfect 
intermingling in which every separate color is lost 
To 
such an one science reveals itself as to a favorite 
son. That which others grope for is plain to him. 
He enters the labyrinth with a clue that shall never 


attainment. 


in the pure whiteness of their combination. 


mislead. 


This sincerity involves a judgment of the heart 
It is a moral apprecia- 
Simple in itself, it loves simplicity and pu- 


no less than of the head. 
tion. 


rity. Understanding values, and, judging by a 


right measure, it holds fast what it loves. Trans- 
parent too is it, with that liquid clearness in which 
the sunlight detects no floating mote or staining 
vapor. 


The Sprit of the True Scholar is a Solitary Spirit. 


Doubtless he who looks aright for wisdom may 
find it everywhere. Her lessons are written on all 
material things, and are interwoven with the whole 
fabric of society. The true scholar learns not less 
from nature, and from his own experience of life, 
than from books, “ which are the records of other 
men’s lives.” Men talk much of the beauties of 
nature, wherewith boys and maidens are often in 
raptures. Yet these beauties are of too fine es- 
sence to be discerned by gross and vulgar spirits, 
and lie too deep hidden to be reached by the frivo- 
lous and unthinking. Invested with this beauty, 
and veiled by it to the common eye, lie, still un- 
derneath, the laws and lessons of wisdom. Into 
this realm, only the true scholar may enter. The 
harmony of the spheres is his familiar music. The 
power of elemental numbers, none else can under- 
stand. The secret workings of life are in some 
degree disclosed to him, and the mysterious affinity 
which makes man a brother to the clod. In the 
loneliness of nature he is not alone. The trees, 
winds, waters, all have a voice. “ Airy tongues 
that syllable” are no longer a poetic fiction. The 
very shapes of what seems dead are emblems, and 
the gift of insight is bestowed on him. 

Nor less does he gain from every hour of con- 
tact with social life. Every man he meets becomes 
his teacher, alike the wise man and the fool, the 
toll gatherer and the chance wayfarer. In the 
market place and the court room, the shop of the 
artisan and the hall of debate, the church, the 
funeral, the wedding, the christening, in every bar- 
gain and sale, in every theatre, caucus and mob, 
wherever man is and acts, there is his study. The 
kindling eye, the hasty word, the rude gesture, the 
clumsy attitude of the rustic, and the swagger of 
the bully, each tells him something. Every social 
assembly is a museum of choice specimens, labelled 
and ticketed, and offered to the inspection of all 
who think it worth their while to study them. The 
ungrateful yielding to necessity, the struggle 
against want, the conferring a favor, all the actions 
indeed of daily intercourse, teach us effectually les- 
sons, which, when we read them in books, we always 
forget. 

In the scenes of nature and the hurrying tide of 
society, the scholar is still solitary. The learning 
goes on in the depths of his own mind, and the by- 
stander sees nothing of it. Inferences, analogies, 
causes, effects, are a portion of the brood that are 
hourly begotten, and every sight multiplies itself 
into manifold new phenomena and relations. The 
business of the throng around is no hindrance or 
disturbance. Archimedes could continue his de- 
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monstration while the soldiers of Marcellus had 
battered and sacked Syracuse. Xenophon philo- 
sophized among the Carduchian mountains. Na- 
poleon was a student at Borodino and Versailles. 
Bodily presence neither lets nor aids the presence 
of the spirit. 

When the scholar has gathered his treasures by 
diligent observation of men and things, he retires 
to the secrecy of his own studious thoughts, as the 
bee to the hive laden with that which is to be 
honey. The chemist has drawn from every mine 
and mountain the materials for his experiments, 
but it is the silent laboratory and the crucible that 
bring forth their secret powers and agencies. It is 
solitary thought that animates the dead mass of 
facts and products. Here no man can help his 
neighbor. Each must do his work, and bear his 
burden alone. Whoever relies on the promised or 
supposed aid of another is no man. The crutch is 
the better of the two. If the work is ever accom- 
plished, it is by the energies of the soul working 
within itself. If not thus done, it will be never 
done. 

Let not the scholar hasten from his seclusion to 
mingle with men, and become one of them. His 
solitude has fellows and friends enough. Images 
of the past are there. Events, that are now pass- 
ing, fling their shadows into his sanctuary. Homer 
and Milton, bards, seers, heroes and prophets, are 
his counsellors and inmates. Still and unobtru- 
sive are they, aids, in no way incumbrances. The 
history of ages, the experience of human hearts, 
the riches of man’s intellect, are treasured in their 
few, brief sentences. In such counsellors is 
wisdom. 

Yonder, high in his solitary attic, is he, with 
scanty furniture and dimly burning lamp. The 
busy crowd below pass to and fro on their various 
errands, alike unheeding and unheeded. Yet rich 
and bright are his visions. Forms of unearthly 
stature and of celestial beauty wait on his will. 
Select spirits of distant ages answer to his call. 
He converses with the best and bravest. They 
bring messages of warning and refreshment. Him- 
self changes to their likeness, and becomes partaker 
of their beauty. 

The Spirit of the True Scholar is a Spirit of 
Trustful Hope. 

Why should not the true scholar hope and trust? 
He is a docile pupil of nature, he obeys her laws, 
he has partaken of her spirit; and she, who is no 
niggard in her bestowments, will give him his full 
reward. He has much need of hope, for his dis- 
cipline is severe. Years of toil and watching avail 
not sometimes to gain him the secret he would 
know. Yet he may feel assured that, silently it may 
be as the dawning, and sure as that dawning, that 


light he has yearned for, be given him. He has 
need of hope ; for the object he aims at comes not 
within the seope of ordinary sympathy and calcu- 
lation. It is distant, and the benefits of it are still 
more distant, and few can see them. There are 
few who commend. Were not hope strong within 
him, he would sink by the wayside. 

Still more sustaining is his living and perpetual 
trust. He has undoubting faith in the powers and 
resources of the human soul. He feels within him 
that divine energy which links him to the immor- 
tals. Himself is a partaker of the Infinite Reason. 
A reflecting, conscious spirit, with reason and free 
will, he has the consciousness of sovereignty. 
The realm of thought and feeling, the boundless 
universe of knowledge, is subject to him. All this 
was made for him, his title has no flaw, and he 
knows that if not now, yet one day, he shall enter 
and oceupy this vast inheritance. 

More perfect, if possible, is his trust in the 
goodness of that Wisdom, which is at once the au- 
thor of his own being and the source of all truth, 
and which has made them for each other, that his 
labor shall not be vain and without reward. As 
the seeing eye is an evidence beforehand of that 
light by which it may see, so is his craving of 
knowledge an earnest and sufficient proof that truth 
is, and is for him. He who has created the desire 
and given the power will not suffer them finally to 
mislead and disappoint. With a charter thus hea- 
ven-derived, he goes cheerfully to his labor, and 
wearisome and imperfect as it may be, he is sure 
that the end will be attained, and the blessing will 
be given. 

He has too an unwavering faith in the worth of 
truth. He pursues no phantom. The prize he 
aims at may be unseen, but is none the less real. 
That which most men take to be real, the visible 
tangible form, is but the husk and envelopment of 
the true substance. That by which the crystal is 
different from the pebble is not so much its form, 
as the principle of accretion which brings every 
particle to its place, and is the origin and law of 
that form. The student of nature, who reads 
aright, stops not at the outward appearance, but 
looks beneath to the living force. In society, the 
phantasmagoria which passes before our eyes, is to 
the student not an amusement, but a deep study, 
and develops to him the secret powers and princi- 
ples which make that society what it is: as in 
books, he reads not merely the printed characters, 
but the meaning of the writer, not a bare alphabet 
of Greek or Hebrew, but the mind of Sophocles or 
of Isaiah. Thus perpetually reaching after sub- 
stance, his way is always to the heart of things. 
The knowledge he seeks is that which has life; 
and the life passes from it to him, and he too lives, 
andisa man. The fashion of this world passeth 





truth shall be revealed to him; or the globe of 
cloud shall burst, in some inspired moment, and the 


away, but the word of God abideth forever. He 


who has well learned that word, which is written 
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alike in letters and in laws, has a possession which 
changes not. He can look forward to no disap- 
pointment. 

The true scholar will be a friend of man. Un- 
derstanding the secret of their acts, he offers them 
wise guidance, or, that they may be self-guided, 
reveals to them the principles which they uncon- 
sciously obey. His is no mysterious power over 
nature and man, but a wise following and a simple 
hearted knowledge, which another, though he may 
not discover it, may use_more skilfully than he. 
Thus the thoughts which the scholar has attained 
by long and patient labor, descend to the common 
mind, and are the property of all. The light which 
was once seen from only the hill tops, now shines 


down into the vallies, and all men rejoice in it. 
F. M. H. 





SONNET. 


Verse cannot tell how beautiful thou art, 
How glorious the calmness of thine eyes, 
Full of unconquerable energies, 
Telling that thou hast acted well thy part. 
No doubt or fear thy steady faith can start, 
No thought of evil dare come nigh to thee 
Who hast the courage meek of purity, 
The self-stayed greatness of a loving heart 
Strong with serene, enduring fortitude ; 
Where’er thou art, that seems thy fitting place, 
For not of forms, but Nature art thou child, 
And lowest things put on a noble grace 
When touched by ye, oh patient, Ruthlike, mild 
And spotless hands of earnest womanhood. 

H. P. 


s 





STORY OF CALIPH STORK, 


From the German of W. Hauff. Translated for the South- 
ern Literary Messenger. 

Once on a fine afternoon, Caliph Chaseed of 
Bagdad was comfortably seated on his sofa; he 
had slept a little while, for it was a hot day, and 
now, after his siesta, he brightened up exceeding- 
ly. He puffed volumes of smoke from a long pipe 
of rose-wood now, and then sipped the coffee that 
a slave poured out for him, and at times stroked 
his beard, well pleased with the flavor. In a word, 
it was evident that the Caliph was in a right plea- 
sant mood. This was the hour when one could 
hope to be favorably received ; for he was then 
always gentle and good-humored ; and on this ac- 
count it was, that his grand vizier Mansor used 
to visit him every day at this time. He came this 
afternoon as usual, but, quite contrary to his wont, 
appeared very thoughtful. The Caliph drew his 


pipe out of his mouth an inch or two, and said: 
“What makes you look so grave, grand vizier?” 
The grand vizier folded his arms across his 


“Whether I look grave or gay, my lord, I do not 
know, but there is a pedler standing at the door 
below, who has such beautiful things to sell, that I 
am vexed I have so little money to buy them.” 

The Caliph, who had long been fond of gratify- 
ing his grand vizier, sent down his black slave to 
bring up the pedler; and the slave immediately re- 
turned with him. He was a small, sturdy man, 
his face sunburnt, and his garments ragged. He 
carried a trunk, in which he had a great variety of 
articles,—pearls, and rings, pistols richly mounted, 
cups and combs. The Caliph and the vizier ex- 
amined them all, and the Caliph at last bought 
beautiful pistols for himself and Mansor, but a comb 
for the vizier’s wife. Now just as the pedler was 
closing his trunk, the Caliph observed a little 
drawer, and asked whether there were any more 
articles there. The pedler drew out the drawer, 
and showed a box of black powder and a paper 
with strange writing on it, which neither the Caliph 
nor Mansor could read. ‘These two articles,” 
said the pedler, “I got of a merchant who found 
them in the streets of Mecca; I do not know what 
their object is, you may have them for a trifle, since 
I have no use for them myself.” The Caliph, who 
took pleasure in collecting old manuscripts for his 
library, even when he was unable to read them, 
bought both the writing and the box, and dismissed 
the pedler. Now the Caliph thought he should 
like to know what the writing meant, and asked the 
vizier whether he knew any person who could ex- 
plain it. ‘“‘ Most gracious lord and master,” an- 
swered he, “in the great mosque lives a man, call- 
ed Selim the Scholar, who understands all langua- 
ges. If you order him to come to you, perhaps he 
may know these mysterious characters.” 

The scholar Selim was immediately brought in. 
“Selim,” said the Caliph, addressing him, “ you 
have the reputation of being very learned ; look into 
this writing with your sharpest eyes a moment, and 
see whether you can read it; if you can, I will 
give you a new festival suit of clothes; if you 
cannot, you shall have your ears boxed twelve 
times, and receive twenty-five blows on the soles 
of your feet, since your name of Selim the Scholar 
would be undeserved.” Selim bowed and said: 
“Be it done, my lord, according to your will.” 
He scrutinized the writing for a long time, but 
suddenly exclaimed: “It is Latin, my lord, or may 
I suffer the severest punishment.” “Tell me its 
meaning,” commanded the Caliph, “if it be Latin.” 

Selim began to translate: ‘O man who findest 
this, praise Allah for his grace. Whoever shall 
take the powder in this box like snuff, and then say 
“ Muraspor!” [I wish to be changed,) can be 
changed into any animal, and understand also the 
language of animals. When he wishes to resume 
his human form, let him bow toward the east three 
times, and pronounce this word ; but when you are 





breast, bowed before his master, and made answer : 


changed, beware of laughing, for if you fail to ob- 
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serve this command, the magic word will wholly 
fade from your memory, and you will remain the 
animal you are.” 

When Selim the scholar had thus read, the Ca- 
liph was above measure delighted. He made the 
scholar take an oath never to disclose the mystery 
to any one, presented him a beautiful suit of clothes, 
and dismissed him. He then remarked to the 
grand vizier: “ This I call a good purchase, Man- 
sor; how I shall rejoice, and how impatient I am, 
to become an animal ! Come to me early inthe morn- 
ing ; we will go forth into the fields together, take a 
little pinch out of my box, and then listen to the talk 
of beast and bird, in air or water, wood or wild.” 

Hardly had the Caliph Chaseed dressed and 
breakfasted next morning, when the grand vizier 
made his appearance, as he had been commanded, 
to accompany him on his walk. ‘The Caliph put 
the box of magic powder in his girdle, and, ordering 
his train to remain behind, set out with the grand 
vizier alone. ‘They first passed through the Ca- 
liph’s extensive gardens, but sought in vain to dis- 
cover some animal in order to try their magic ex- 
periment. At last, the vizier recommended that 
they should proceed to a pond farther on, where he 
had often seen a great number of storks, that by 
their solemn demeanor and the continual din of 
their voices had much excited his attention. 

The Caliph approved the suggestion of his vi- 
zier, and went with him to the pond. When they 
reached the shore, tliey saw a stork gravely stri- 
ding up and down, searching for frogs, and making 
a peculiar bustle with wings and voice, as she went 
forward. At the same moment they perceived 
another stork high in air, and sweeping down to 
the same piece of moorland. 

‘ T’ll wager my beard, most gracious master,” said 
the grand vizier, “ that these two long-shanked fel- 
lows will now have a fine dish of discourse. Would 
it not be well to become storks, and hear them ?” 

** Well said,” answered the Caliph. “ But first 
we ought once more to consider how we shall be- 
come men again. I have it, bow toward the east 
three times, and say “ muTaspor!” thus am I Ca- 
liph again, and you vizier. But for heaven’s sake 
do not laugh, otherwise we are lost !” 

While the Caliph was thus speaking, he saw the 
other stork hovering overhead and then slowly 
alighting onthe marsh. He instantly drew the box 
from his girdle, took a good pinch, gave it ,to the 
grand vizier, who snuffed it as smartly as he, and 
then both exclaimed : “ muTasor !” 

That moment their legs shrank and became 
slender and red, the beautiful yellow slippers of 
the Caliph and hiscompanion became the deformed 
feet of a stork, their arms became wings, their 
necks stretched out from their shoulders and be- 
came an ell in length, their beard disappeared, and 
their bodies were covered with soft feathers. 

“That is a pretty bill of yours, my lord grand 





vizier,” said the Caliph after a pause of astonish- 
ment. “ By the beard of the Prophet, I never saw 
the like of it in my life.” 

“T most humbly thank you,” replied the grand 
vizier, while he made his obeisance; “ but if I 
might venture to say so, 1 should consider your 
highness even more handsome as a stork, than 
as Caliph. But come, if you please, let us listen 
to our brethren of the moor, there, and ascertain 
whether we actually know the stork tongue.” 

Meanwhile the flying stork had lighted ; he trim- 
med and rubbed his feet with his bill; carefully 
smoothed every ruffled feather, and then stept up to 
the other stork. But the two new storks made 
haste to approach them, and to their astonishment, 
caught the following conversation : 

“Good morning, Lady Longlegs, so early abroad 
on the meadow ?” 

“‘ My best thanks, dear Clapper-bill! I have but 
a morsel of breakfast for you; would you like to 
have a bit of a bird, or the leg of a frog ?” 

“ Thank you kindly ; I have not the least appe- 
tite this morning. Besides | came to this meadow 
for a very different purpose. I am to dance to-day, 
before the guests of my father, and I wish to prac- 
tise a little here in private.” 

Thus speaking, the young female stork began her 
movements along the marsh in a style perfectly gro- 
tesque. The Caliph and Mansor looked after her 
in wonder ; but when she stood on one foot ina 
picturesque attitude, and gracefully fluttered her 
wings in harmony with it, the two spectators 
could restrain themselves no longer; a roar of 
laughter, not to be resisted, burst from their bills, 
and it was along time before they could recover 
from its violence. 

The Caliph was the first to regain his self-pos- 
session. “ Assuredly ‘hat was a joke,” he exclaim- 
ed, “which gold is too poor to pay for! I view it 
as a loss, that the foolish fellows were frightened 
away by our laughter ; beyond dispute they would 
have amused us yet more.” 

But it now occurred to the grand vizier, that 
during their transformation laughter was forbidden. 
He imparted his anxious fear to the Caliph. “ Good 
heavens! Mecca and Medina! that were a bad 
joke, if I must remain astork! Pray recollect that 
stupid word, I am not able to bring it out.” 

“We must bow three times tuward the east, and 
then say, mu—mu—mu—” 

They turned toward the east, and bowed so low 
that their bills almost touched the ground; but, O 
misery! the magic word had escaped them, and 
often as the Caliph bowed, and the vizier passion- 
ately added his mu—mu-—,, to it, the remembrance of 
the complete word had vanished from their mind, 
and the poor Chaseed and his vizier were nothing 
but storks. 

The enchanted pair wandered mournfully through 
the fields, wholly at a loss what to do in their 
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wretched condition. They were unable to get out 
of their stork skin, they were unable to return to 
the city, to make themselves known ; for who would 
believe that a stork was the Caliph, and if any one 
did believe it, would the inhabitants of Bagdad ac- 
knowledge a stork as their Caliph? 

In this manner they went sneaking about for 
many days, getting a miserable subsistence from 
the produce of the fields, which, on account of the 
length of their bills, they ate with extreme diffi- 
culty. Besides, they had no relish for lizards and 
frogs, for they were fearful of disordering their sto- 
machs with such dainties. Their only comfort, in 
this their melancholy state, was their power of 
flying, and so they often flew upon the roofs of 
Bagdad, to see what was going on in that city. 

During the first days of their disappearance, they 
observed great disquietude and sadness in the 
streets; but about the fourth day after their en- 
chantment, as they were sitting on the Caliph’s 
palace, they saw belowthem in the street a magni- 
ficent procession; drums were beating and fifes 
playing, as a man, wearing a scarlet mantle embroi- 
dered with gold, sat upon a richly eaparisoned horse, 
surrounded by a brilliant troop of attendants; half 
Bagdad were pressing and leaping after him, and 
all were shouting : ‘‘ Hail Mirza, Lord of Bagdad!” 
The two storks then looked upon one another, and 
Caliph Chaseed said, “‘ Can you guess now, grand 
vizier, for what reason I am enchanted? This Mir- 
za is the son of my mortal enemy, the powerful 
magician Kaschnur, who in an evil hour swore 
vengeance against me. But still I am far from 
giving up hope. Come with me, faithful companion 
of my misfortune, let us go to the tomb of the 
prophet; on that holy spot we may be delivered 
from the power of sorcery.” 

They rose fromthe roof of the palace, and flew 
toward the region of Medina. 

With flying, however, they made but indifferent 
progress, for both the storks were little accustomed 
to the exertion. “O my lord!” cried the grand 
vizier with a groan, after proceeding several hours, 
“‘T can hold out no longer, you fly too swift, if you 
will allow me to say so! It is evening already, and 
we shall do wisely to seek some shelter for the 
night.” 

Chaseed listened to the request of his servant ; 
and when they discerned in the valley below a ruin 
that promised to afford them a retreat, they flew 
toward it. The place to which they had descend- 
ed for the night, appeared to have formerly been a 
castle. Beautiful pillars rose above the ruins: many 
rooms which were yet in respectable preservation, 
bore witness to the ancient splendor of the fabric. 
Chaseed and his companion wandered through the 
corridors and passages, to find a dry spot, when 
suddenly the stork Mansor stopt. ‘ My lord and 
master,” he whispered in a low voice, “ were it 


tent still with the character of a stork, to be afraid 
of spectres, I should feel extremely uncomfortable 
here, for I distinctly heard something sigh and 
groan close by us.” The Caliph now stood still 
himself, and heard very clearly a low weeping, 
that seemed to come rather from a human being, 
than from a beast. Full of vague expectation, he 
was on the point of rushing to the place from 
which the sounds of woe proceeded, but the vizier 
seized him by the wing with his bill, and with great 
earnestness entreated him not to expose himself 
to anew and unknown peril. But all in vain. The 
Caliph, who had a brave heart beating beneath the 
wing of a stork, tore himself away with the loss 
of a handful of feathers; and hurried into the 
gloomy passage. He soon reached a door, that 
seemed to be standing ajar, and through which he 
caught the breathing of a sigh and a low moan. 
He pushed the door open with his bill, and paused 
on the threshold in surprise. In the ruinous apart- 
ment, which was partially lighted by a small lattice- 
window, he saw a great owl sitting on the floor. 
Tears were dropping fast from her large round 
eyes, and with a hoarse voice she uttered her com- 
plaints from her crooked bill. But when she per- 
ceived the Caliph, as well as the vizier, who had 
meantime come stealing after him, she raised a 
loud cry of joy. She gracefully wiped away her 
tears with her brown-speckled wings, and to the 
astonishment of both, addressed them in good 
Arabic, with a human voice : “ Welcome, ye storks ! 
you are a good omen of my deliverance, for it was 
long since foretold to me, that I was to receive 
great good fortune by means of storks.” 

When the Caliph had recovered from his aston- 
ishment, he bowed his long neck, brought his slen- 
der feet into a graceful position, and said: ‘“ My 
dear owl! I am persuaded by your words, that I 
meet you here a partner in suffering. But, alas! 
your hope of receiving your deliverance from us, 
must be vain. You will acknowledge our helpless- 
ness yourself, when you hear our history.” The 
owl begged him to relate it. So the Caliph began 
and related what we know already. 

When the Caliph had told the owl his story, she 
thanked him and said: “ Now listen to my story, 
and learn that I am not less unfortunate than your- 
self. My father is the king of the Indies, and I, his 
only daughter, am called Lusa. That magician 
Kaschnur, who enchanted you, has also plunged 
me in misery. He one day came to my father, and 
requested him to give me to his son Mirza in mar- 
riage. But my father, who is a passionate man, 
gave order that he should be kicked down stairs. 
The wretch, under an appearance that excited no 
suspicion, had the skill to steal into my presence 
again; and one evening, as I was about to enjoy 
a cool walk in my garden, he assumed the disguise 





not unworthy of a grand vizier, and more inconsis- 
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of a slave, and brought me a beverage that chang- 
ed me into this horrible form. He then bore me to 
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this ruin, fainting with terror, and with a frightful 
voice shouted in my ear : 

“ Here you shall remain, odious woman, despised 
by the very beasts, till you die, or till some suitor, 
out of his own free will, shall beg you to become 
his wife, even in your present repulsive form. 
Thus I revenge myself on you and your proud 
father.” 

“Since that evening many months have passed 
away. Solitary and sad, I dwell amid these ruins 
like a female hermit, abhorred by the world and a 
terror to the beasts themselves ; the beauty of na- 
ture is denied to me, for I am blind by day, and 
never, except when the moon pours her pale light 
upon these walls, is the veil of vision removed 
from mine eyes.” 

The owl finished her story, and again wiped her 
eyes with her wing, for the detail of her sufferings 
had beguiled her of her tears. 

The relation of the princess had sunk the Ca- 
liph in a profound reverie. “If I am not much 
deceived,” said he, “there is a secret connection 
between your misfortune and mine ; but where am 
I to find the key to this mystery?” The owl an- 
swered him: “O my lord! I have a presentiment 
of hope, as I may call it, for a wise woman once 
foretold to me in my earliest youth, that a stork 
would bring me great good fortune, and I think I 
can suggest a way by which we can deliver our- 
selves.” The Caliph was exceedingly astonished, 
and asked her what way she meant. “ The magi- 
cian, who has worked us both this mischief,” said 
she, “comes to these ruins once every month. 
There is a dining hall not far from this room, and 
in that he is wont to carouse with his companions. 
Ihave often watched their doings therealready. As 
they recount their infamous deeds to one another, 
the magician, it may be, will utter the magic word 
you have forgotten.” 

“OQ dearest princess,” cried the Caliph, “ tell 
me when he comes, and where is the hall ?” 

The owl remained silent a moment, and then 
said: “ Do not take it ill, when I tell you, that it 
is only on one condition I can gratify your wish.” 

“Speak it, speak it!” cried Chaseed, “ com- 
mand me, it is my duty and pleasure to obey you.” 

“* What I would say, is this ; I long to be disen- 
chanted as ardently as yourselves; but this can 
only be accomplished, when one of you gives me 
the offer of his hand.” 

Hearing this alternative, the storks appeared to 
be somewhat struck up and perplexed, and the Ca- 
liph motioned to his minister to go out with him a 
step or two. “ Grand vizier,” said the Caliph just 
without the door, “this is a stupid piece of busi- 
ness ; but you may as well take her.” 

“Not very well, I suspect,” replied he; “ for 
should I take her home with me, my wife would 
scratch my eyes out. Besides, I am an old man, 
while you, who are yet young and unmarried, can 


give your hand to a beautiful young princess, with 
more propriety.” 

“That is the very point,” sighed the Caliph, 
while he let his wings droop mournfully to the floor, 
“for who told you she was young and beautiful ? 
This is called buying a cat in a bag!” 

They continued discussing the delicate topic for 
some time, but at last, when the Caliph perceived 
his vizier preferred remaining a stork to marrying 
an owl, he resolved to submit to the condition him- 
self. The owl was highly delighted. She informed 
them, that they could not have come at a better 
time, for it was probable the magicians would meet 
this very night. 

She and the storks left the room to go to the 
hall; they proceeded for a long time through a 
dusky passage, till at length a bright light flashed 
upon themthrough a half demolished wall. When 
they reached the opening, the owl warned them to 
keep perfectly still. From the aperture, where 
they were standing, they were able to overlook a 
great hall. It was embellished on every side with 
pillars, and exquisitely finished. The colored 
lamps were so numerous, as to produce a light re- 
sembling that of day. In the middle of the hall 
stood a round table, covered with choice viands of 
various kinds. Sofas were drawn up to the table, 
and eight men were seated there. In one of these 
men, the storks recognized that very pedler who 
had sold them the magic powder. The man who 
sat beside him, requested him to relate his recent 
exploits, and among others he told the story of the 
Caliph and his vizier. 

‘“‘ What was the word you gave them ?” inquired 
another magician. 

“Tt was a very difficult Latin word, the word 
“* MUTABOR.” 

When the storks heard this, as they stood listen- 
ing by the breach of the wall, they were well nigh 
beside themselves with joy. So swiftly did they 
run with their long legs to the door of the ruin, 
that the owl could scarcely keep up with them. 
The Caliph then addressed the owl with emotion : 
“ Deliverer of my life and the life of my friend, 
receive our eternal gratitude for the kindness you 
have done us, and accept me as your husband.” 
But he then turned to the east. Three times the 
storks bowed their long necks toward the sun, 
whose earliest beams were tinging the mountain- 
tops. “ Murasor !” they exclaimed. In the twink- 
ling of an eye they were restored to their natural 
form, and eyulting in the enjoyment of their new 
existence, both master and minister rushed laughing 
and weeping into each other’s arms. But who can 
describe their astonishment, when they looked 
round t A beautiful lady, in glorious apparel, stood 
before them. Smiling, she gave her hand to the 
Caliph. ‘“ Do you no longer recognize your owl ?” 





said she. It was she herself. The Caliph was so 
charmed with her beauty and sweetness, that he 
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cried out in a transport of joy: “ It was the most 
blessed event of my life, that I was changed into 
a stork!” 

All three now proceeded towards Bagdad togeth- 
er. The Caliph found in his garments not only the 
box of magic powder, but also his purse of money. 
So he purchased at the nearest village whatever 
was needful for their journey, and in this manner 
they soon reached the border of Bagdad. But 
there the arrival of the Caliph produced no little 
astonishment. It had been given out that he was 
dead, and the people were delighted therefore to 
welcome home their beloved lord again. 

So much the more did their hatred burst into 
flame against the imposter Mirza. They rushed 
to the palace, and seized the old sorcerer and his 
son. ‘The Caliph sent the old man to the same 
apartment of the ruin which the princess had oc- 
cupied as an owl, and ordered him to be there hung. 
But the son, who understood nothing of his father’s 
art, the Caliph allowed to take his choice, either 
to die or take the snuff. When he chose the lat- 
ter alternative, the grand vizier gave him the box. 
A good pinch and the magic word of the Caliph turn- 
ed him intoa stork. The Caliph ordered him to be 
shut up in an iron cage, and placed in his garden. 

Caliph Chaseed lived long and happy with the 
princess his wife; his happiest hours were always 
those in which the grand vizier paid him his after- 
noon visit; they then talked over their stork ad- 
venture, and when the Caliph was ina right merry 
mood, he would allow himself to imitate the appear- 
ance of the grand vizier as a stork. He would 
stalk up and down the room with stiff legs and a 
solemn air, keep clapping his arms as wings, and 
show how he had bowed toward the east, and cried 
mu—mnu—all in vain. For the Caliph’s lady and 
their children this exhibition was always a scene 
of high merriment ; but when the Caliph continued 

clapping rather too long, and nodded his head, and 
cried mu—mu, then the vizier, smiling, threatened 
to tell his lady the discussion that took place before 
the door of the owl princess. 





WILLIAM O’WISP. 


Deep in a pool an old man dwells 
Who owns one single lamp : 
At close of day, 
By its dancing ray, 
He goes on his nightly tramp ;— 
Should you ask who the old man is— 
He’s monarch of the swamp! 


And merry, merry is old Will— 
A wild old man is he; 
I’ve heard it said, 
Among the dead 
He holds his revelry ; 
And thronging round his tomb-stone light, 


There they skip, while the music sounds 
Strange from the grave-yard stones, 
Which Devils bring 
With mournful ring— 
Sounding a dead man’s bones ; 
And William too, with lamp in hand, 
Wheels to their clanging tones! 


Oft from their graves the dead arise 
And join the merry throng ;— 
Dresses gleam 
In the lamp’s pale beam, 
As quick they whirl along ;— 
The frog from neath his yew-tree shade, 
Adds too his croaking song ! 


The lover, and the loved one too, 
Oft foot it lightly there, 
But yet old Will 
E’er holdeth still 
The lamp for the happy pair, 
*Till when the breaking day appears, 
He seeks his swampy lair ! 


Do ye now ask who William is? 
He’s lord of swamp and tomb,— 
A merry wight, 
Whose meteor light 
Illumes the midnight gloom— 
Oh William is a merry man 
In th’ witches’ dancing room ! 


Do ye now ask who William is? 
He’s lord, where serpents glide— 
The worm 
That preys on beauty’s form, 
That is his bonny bride ; 
And true is Will to wedded wife, 
As moonlight to her tide ! P. G. 





SUMMER-DAY DREAMS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 
Birds, Butterflies, Flowers, Owls and Sadness. 


How sweet is the pensive, solitary note of that 
bird away down the hill! I must walk there and 
see his home to-day. I'll be bound ’tis a rare spot 
for verdure and coolness, away among the inter- 
twining branches of verdant trees, with little win- 
dows to look out upon the blue sky and let in gol- 
den gleamings of sunshine. There go the butter- 
flies in their giddy rounds, and I’ve time a plenty 
to sit and watch them, and to indulge in all my 
wayward fancies. ‘This little insect causes new 
pulsations of delightful hope—stronger assurances 
of a blessed immortality—for its bright existence 
was once a dull, senseless chrysalis. How like 
they look, now, to thoughtless, gay girls, too giddy 
to taste of happiness when found. Sure the aroma 
from the chaste white jessamine on that verdant 
slope might tempt a longer visit. You little epi- 
cure, what do you want? Ha, now you are well 
punished for your capriciousness! You thought, 
from the luxurious show of that passion-flower, to 





The witches dance in glee ! 
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to your delicate olfactories, and away you go, whirl- 
ing around among the cotton blooms, which you do 
not deign to call upon. And now you've kissed 
that nauseous Lida : you were lured by that fragrant 
thyme hard by. ‘There now, upon that pretty 
sanded walk, you'll find a nice dinner; savory, and 
lavender, and rosemary, and thyme—and sweet, 
though lowly, “Sweet Polly.” Sip a little from 
their tiny corals, and then let me catch you and 
philosophize. Maybe you and I shall meet again, 
when I’ve “shuffled off this mortal coil.” Who 
dare say that we shall not? So curious an ani- 
mal, embodying at once poetry, philosophy and re- 
ligion, must have been created for important ends. 
I love to think that beautiful life, wherever found, 
will be immortal. Perhaps you are now only a 
chance visitant from some better region of the 
great empire of the Universe. Can’t you tell me 
some of Nature’s mysteries, which the churlish old 
dame keeps so close? I can’t help thinking that 
a creature, which presents such curious phenomena, 
knows more than we are wont to think. Of all 
the animal existences, tis the most wonderful— 
hardly excepting lordly man. Ah, you wise one! 
you could doubtless tell me many strange things, 
if our spirits could only commune without the in- 
tervention of corporeal signs. You may know 
what’s become of the lost Pleiad; perhaps you are 
yourself some Flora from this exiled world. What 
all do you not know? Perchance you have fathomed 
many a deep thing that’s puzzled the wise ones. It 
may be, that you know why the “ faithful needle” 
is not always faithful to the pole; or, as philoso- 
phers call it, polar variation. Your cranium is as 
large, in proportion to your body, as man’s—speak- 
ing after the manner of men; though, with you, mind 
may not be measured by ells, nor inches, nor quarter 
inches. I’]l warrant you are a first rate sentimental- 
ist. You can tell me, maybe, by what strange sympa- 
thy I feel so.sad every evening, when I look off in 
the empyrean and see the piles of white clouds, 
looking so pure and far off and unapproachable, 
like exalted virtue to the fallen spirit. Why should 
I feel sad? And I don’t feel unhappy either. *Tis 
only a sort of pensive yearning, which vents itself 
in a deep, long, gentle sigh. As soon as I see them 
I want to sigh. Is Heaven up there? Is it the 
glittering of angel’s wings, that’s reflected from the 
shining tints of those snowy masses? Do fly up 
there and look for the loved ones that have gone 
and left me in this lone world, and then come back 

and lend me your wings that I may fly away and be 

at rest. Oh, Heaven must be there, and that’s the 

reason of the strong attraction I feel lifting me 

above earth, as I gaze upward on those ethereal 

palaces! But if it is not there, do look for it, for it 

would be so sweet to look towards when I pray! 

Where do you sleep at night, my pretty one ? 





wind, no one can tell whence you come, nor whither 
you go. I wonder now if you love moonshine, as 
pretty young creatures are apt todo? And are you 
not proud of that handsome coat of yours, as pretty 
young creatures are apt to be toot Can’t you tell 
me where those katydids that sung me to sleep, as 

I sat musing in the window last night, stay all day— 

and how the chatterers manage to keep silent so 

long? Oh! and if you could but tell me what ails 

that poor, lonesome dove, that just pours forth a few 

sorrowful notes in the morning, and then is so still 

all day. I’m afraid it’s despair that makes it si- 

lent. I can’t find its nest. Do look for it. You 

need not be afraid of the poor dove, timid flutterer, 

for it’s gentle and sad, and would not harm you. 

Do remember to notice the color of its eyes for me. 

A sprite told me in a dream, on the first of May, 

that if I could look at them long enough to ascer- 

tain their color it would cure sorrow; and oh, I’ve 
a wound in my side from which my heart’s blood 
is all the time exuding! But ah, you happy one, 
you would not like to make so sad an acquaintance 
as the poor stricken dove! But don’t fear me if I 
am sad—I can smile; and oh, you don’t know how 
loud I can laugh when the old night-owl sends forth 
his doleful serenade from that deep wood, (they 
say it’s haunted,) and fills the simple household with 
bodings of woe! I can laugh, for I love to hear 
him. My heart stops bleeding when I think of his 
unrest, and why he can’t sleep, and what he’s doing 
the live-long night, and why that will-o-wisp should 
be lighted up in that ugly marsh in front of his 
house every night. I guess the old misanthrope is 
after no good. How I should love to go and watch 
him! But I must not fright thee, pretty idler! I 
love you, my dear, because you mind me of a pretty 
boy I once loved. He played and rambled about 
this parterre as you do, and sipped just enough of 
earth’s pleasures to keep in ignorance of the bitter 
dregs which escape only the surface. I sat and 
watched his pretty sports, just as I do you, and | 
was happy as he; but one day he flew away and 
kept upward and upward, till the blue sky came 
between me and him, and I have never seen him 
since. Oh, I’ve been so sad, and my heart has a 
great wound in it, although I’m forced to go about 
in this rough world, where the cruel ones make it 
bleed worse sometimes; and I’m obliged to laugh 
when I don’t want to, and look happy for long, 
weary hours! But sometimes a bright smiling an- 
gel comes and presses my brow, and I think he 
pours something on my heart, and then he points 
upward, and I’m so happy that I feel as if I were 
dissolving away into bliss. I feel as if my body 
were turning to pure spirit. But you don’t know 
any thing of this occult science of sorrow. Come 
then, I will try now and be happy like you. You 
know botany to perfection, don’t yout You must 





I’ve always wanted to know, but never could pry 
into the secrets of your housekeeping. Like the 





be a terrible dolt if you don’t, for you’ve been stu- 
dying it all your life. So now, let’s talk about the 
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flowers. I laughed at you this morning, when you 
preferred those ugly, brown, old maids, to all the 
flowers in the garden. You kissed them a hundred 
times, and never noticed their neighbors, the flaunt- 
ing marygolds, nor the morning-glory, nor the peer- 
less passion-flower, except one little sip from this 
last dainty, and that made you sick, I guess. Too 
near an intimacy has often been known to convert 
admiration into disgust. Old maids are worth all 
the gay deceivers, an’t they my sapient? They 
bloom through five long months, never fearing the 
scorching heat nor the beating rain; there they 
stand, an apt emblem of woman’s love, smiling 
alike in sun and storm. BERTHA. 
Augusta, Georgia. 





SONG. 


What reck I of the stars, when I 
May gaze into thine eyes, 
O’er which the brown hair flowingly 
Is parted maidenwise ; 
From thy pale forehead, calm and bright, 
Over thy cheeks so rosy white ? 


What care I for the red moonrise ? 
Far liefer would I sit 

And watch the joy within thine eyes 
Gush up at sight of it ; 

Thyself my queenly moon shalt be, 

Ruling my heart’s deep tides for me. 


What heed I, if the sky be blue? 
So are thy gentle eyes, 
And bright with shadows ever new 
Of changeful sympathies, 
Which in thy soul’s unruffled deep, 
Rest evermore, but never sleep. H. P. 





THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 


1. Silence—the atmosphere of thought. Sole 
time, during our earthly pilgrimage, in which the 
mind can dwell wholly apart from its fetters of clay ; 
in which, 

“We are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul.” 


2. The declining state of Virginia is frequently 
bewailed : but what are riches and power and influ- 


good and great—a temple at whose shrine pilgrims 
from all nations shall ever resort to worship—* an 
echo and a light unto all eternity.” 

3. Between authors and authoresses, taken gene- 
rally, there are some differences. The following, 
it appears to me, are a few of them. 

There is much more sameness in the style and 
tone of sentiment throughout the works of females : 
for instance, how very much alike, in their general 
character, are all the productions of Mrs. Hemans 
and Miss Landon. 

They have less versatility of talent; not being so 
often distinguished for writing well on many dif- 
ferent subjects. This proceeds from their being 
acquainted with fewer branches of knowledge than 
men generally are: and indeed the first mentioned 
quality may be owing to the same cause. For the 
greater the extent of our knowledge, the more 
extensive will be the field for inferences, deduc- 
tions, and figures of speech: and hence our manner 
will be varied according to the relative amount and 
variety of that knowledge. 

They are generally more diffuse—from their 
having been accustomed to pay attention to many 
small things, with which men have scarcely any 
thing to do: they are hence led to mention, and 
sometimes dilate upon, things that men would 
scarcely notice. 

In works depicting society they are generally 
superior; for they necessarily devote much more 
time and thought to it than men do. Hence, per- 
haps, in some measure, the superior excellence of 
the works of Miss Edgworth, Miss Burney, &c. 
In conversational scenes they are superior, for a 
similar reason. 

Lastly, there is generally a certain polish—a 
certain purity and refinement of feeling, about their 
productions, which those of few authors possess. 
James in his last novels—the Robber, Charles 
Tyrrel, and the Gentleman of the Old School—ap- 
proaches perhaps as near to this peculiar polish as 
any other author. 

It is a singular coincidence how many female 
writers there are of the present day whose names 
begin with an S, viz: Mrs. Sherwood, Sommer- 
ville, Shelley, Sigourney, Seba Smith, Miss Strick- 
land, Sedgwick, Sinclair, Stickney, &c. 

The same quality appertains to Madame De 


ence, compared with the glory of having produced | Stael—the most talented of women: and to Sap- 


Washington, Marshall, Madison and Henry? 

Tyre is fallen; and her renowned wealth and 
gorgeous palaces are sunk beneath the sea. And 
how little do we know or think of her : few turn to 
investigate her relics, or to mourn over her de- 
parted magnificence. 

But Athens—the home of the patriot, the poet, 


pho—Sappho, sole star among the ancient poetesses, 
that yet sends a few rays of light through the dark 
abysm of the past. 

4. Campbell says, in his Beech Tree’s Petition, 


Though herb or flowret never grow, 
Thy wan unwavering shade below. 


the philosopher and the orator—though now fallen,| This verse is particularly inapplicable to our two 
and though hereafter she may crumble into dust,| species of beech, (one of which is nearly identical 
and leave not a wreck behind, shall remain, now and | with the European species.) For many of the or- 





forever, a continent of thought to the minds of the' chide, and most of the monotropee, and the allied 
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order orobanchee, prefer the shade of the beech as 
a habitation to that of any other tree. 

Entering the dim regions of vague hypothesis, 
it seems to me that it is possible, that the prefer- 
ence of these plants for the shade, and their pale 
color, is owing to the peculiar constitution of their 
substitutes for leaves, whatever they may be: i. e. 
that these substitutes have a greater power of ex- 
haling carbonic acid than oxygen: hence, they 
require but little light, and become blanched; or 
perhaps the want of leaves, a pale color, and the 
incapability, or at least peculiar modification of 


respiration, are inseparable qualities. For of mush-- 


rooms, which are generally of a pale color, Profes- 
sor Lindley observes—“ No plants can long exist 
in which an alternate absorption and expulsion of 
oxygen does not take place, except fungi.” 

The monotropa uniflora, is one of the most sin- 
gular plants that our country produces. A leafless 
stem of pearly white arises up from two or three 
inches to half a foot in height; bearing a single, 
terminal, wax-like flower, with a vanilla-like odor, 
shaped like the bowl of a pipe, from which cir- 
cumstance it derives its common name, Indian pipe. 
Blooming from July until the borders of the cold 
weather, it springs up from the dead leaves, ap- 
pearing like the ghost of the brilliant fall flowers— 
the aster, catris, chyropsis, solidago, celestina, lo- 
belia, gerardia, and the numerous other bright flow- 
ers of autumn, rising up from their tomb of dead 
leaves—leaves, whilst those flowers lasted, as bril- 
liant as they; but which, when they perished, each 
tree shed to cover up their fading glories. 

This plant I have often seen changed in one 
night, by an early frost, from a pearly whiteness 
to a completely black color: like the instantaneous 
ehange in the appearance of beauty or talents, unto 
the minds of the good and wise, when they become 
contaminated by an admixture of vice. 

The gorgeous autumnal flowers, and the brilliant 
eolored leaves on every tree, which ornament the 
fading year, and the variegated clouds which adorn 
the dying day, are but types of the glorious hopes 
which faith weaves in the mind of the dying Chris- 
tian. 

5. Authors are often falsely accused of plagia- 
rism. For it is natural, that persons thinking upon 
the same subject, should have similar ideas, espe- 
cially when describing the same thing. This must 
be particularly the case with contemporaries; for, 
however original he may be, an author is inevita- 
bly imbued with the spirit of the age. 

Authors have the greatest temptation to plagia- 
rise ; for they frequently meet with ideas in other 
writers which have before occurred to themselves, 
and they thus find that they are equally exposed to 
the accusation, whether they actually plagiarise or 
not. Sometimes, too, they meet with an idea only 
partially expressed, which excites a train of thought 
in themselves, leading to a more finished develop- 














ment; and they are thus tempted to give it to the 
public as their own in this latter state. 

But they may also plagiarise unintentionally. 
They may meet with an idea which shall subse- 
quently slip from their remembrance for some time, 
and shall then again be called up by some asso- 
ciated object: this process may occur once, or, with 
greater effect, two or three times. But the result 
will be, that they will sometimes wholly forget 
whence it came, and will be thus led to imagine it 
to be theirown. And this supposition is the more 
striking when the idea does not occur in a simple 
state, but as compounded with other thoughts— 
thoughts wholly original. This supposition is also 
made more convincing by this circumstance, viz : 
that when composing, many ideas occur to a wri- 
ter—good in themselves, but unsuitable to the sub- 
ject upon which he is at present writing. After- 
wards these ideas may again be suggested to him, 
and he will be conscious of having had them before, 
yet he will not recollect the precise time: hence, 
generalizing, he imagines the same to be the case 
with the thoughts of others occurring to him in a 
similarly oblivious manner. 

An author is very apt to be a plagiarist on him- 
self: i. e. to use the same words and sentiments 
very frequently. In composing, former thoughts 
are very apt to occur to him, particularly those of 
which he thinks most highly; and, if there be any 
suitableness between the present subject and one 
of those former thoughts, he can scarcely refrain 
from inserting it here also. 

So also of words—particularly those which oc- 
cur in favorite passages. 

With Shelley, this seems to have been almost an 
idiosyncrasy. 

The oftener these particular words, thoughts, 
and expressions occur in his writings, the greater 
will be their tendency to recur to him in composing, 
until the frequent use of them becomes a continued 
habit. 

6. There are two poets, Coleridge and Shelley, 
who especially delight in the introduction of clouds, 
both in their descriptions and in their figures of 
speech ; and, it is a coincidence, that, to most read- 
ers, the works of these two authors appear very 
cloudy and obscure. 

If there were a sufficient number of general, 
applicable terms, clouds would be an almost inex- 
haustible subject from whence to deduce figures of 
speech. As it is, however, they are a fine and ex- 
tensive subject for this purpose. For how much 
do they vary in texture, form, size and color, and 
in their many relations with the heavens and the 
earth, and with each other—as varied in their pha- 
ses as the phases of human life. Some so thin as 
scarcely to dim the heavens, and others so thick 
and compact as almost to obscure the sun’s light. 
Of all shapes and all sizes—now piled up in the 
thunder-cloud—rising mass above mass, from the 
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horizon up towards the zenith, as if the Titans were 
again heaping up mountain upon mountain to scale 
heaven: and now in the twilight air appearing in the 
shape of thin rosy veils, so fragile and beautiful, that 
they melt away and disappear with the dying day. 
Of all colors and shades that nature produces, and 
that imagination and art can devise ; now brooding 
over the earth for many an hour of one continued 
black color—like the black hues of despair ; and now 
at the evening hour, continually changing in their 
glorious hues—like hope, which is ever changing its 
object: but, alas! like hopes and all other fair and 
beautiful things—the fairest the most quickly—how 
soon do these hues fade away. Now solemn and 
dark as thoughts of death, and now bright and gay 
as the laugh of achild. Now spread over the hea- 
vens in one continuous mass ; and now alternating 
with the sky, and forming alternate portions of 
light and shade, as our life, which is but an alter- 
nation of hope and fear—of joy and sorrow. 

How varied too in their voiceless but harmonious 
motion—harmonious, as being moved each one at 
the same time by the same wind which moves and 
makes musical each leaf on every tree below. At 
one time moving so slowly that the eye cannot 
detect their progress—though, like thought, they are 
never at rest; and at another, flying as swiftly 
through the arched heavens as though they were 
winged coursers—borne on the bosom of the swift 
and ever-moving waves of the wind. Now wan- 
dering in detached masses, like evil spirits, through 
the trackless night air, and ever and anon shutting 
the stars from our view, as thoughts of evil shut hea- 
ven from the heart: and now coming up with the 
whirlwind and the tempest, and making still more 
dark the blackness of night, as remorse and the con- 
sciousness of sin render still more deep the darkness 


lar to them, I have here transcribed, having never 
seen any of them mentioned in any author except 
the first. This is that peculiar emotion, which we 
occasionally have, of feeling or imagining that we 
have been formerly in the same situation exactly 
that we are now in—with respect to every circum- 
stance both of time and place: this feeling might be 
denominated that of identical anterior co-existence. 
I believe that it has never been alluded to till lately. 
I have recently seen it mentioned in Baron Smythe’s 
Memoirs, and Theodore Hook’s Gurney Papers: it 
is also stated by one of the newspapers, that Dugald 
Stewart quotes it from Guy Mannering. I suspect 
that it is common to all persons, though many deny 
ever having experienced it: this may have been 
owing to their thinking at the time of its oceur- 
rence, that they had actually been in exactly such 
a situation before; (though in fact it sometimes 
occurs in situations in which the person could never 
have been before, an instance of which is given in 
one of the works alluded to above, in which it was 
experienced whilst hunting in a part of Ireland, 
where the person had never been before.) Hence, 
not paying any attention to it at the time, they for- 
get afterwards that they ever have felt it—for 
sometimes it does not occur for months and years. 
Mr. Hook observes, that so intense is this feeling, 
that we can almost anticipate the words coming 
from the mouth of the speaker. So far as I have 
observed, it appears to me that we do this not only 
of words, but also of actions. This anticipation 
seems to form an essential part of the feeling. 

In reading or thinking of our own history, just 
before the revolution seems very far back indeed. 
Whereas, in doing the same of the English history, 
this time seems very recent. The reason of this 
is evidently the comparative age of the two coun- 


of adversity. Stretching for miles and miles in vast | tries. 


belts between the earth and sky, with thin air and the 


Sometimes, when we repeat a name over and 


fathomless abysses of space above them; and beneath | over a number of times, we feel a sort of confu- 
earth and ocean, with their myriads of happy crea-| sion. 


tures, whose voices come up but faintly unto them— 
earth and ocean, whose very inorganic particles| some object. 


With christian names, we generally associate 
As far back as I can remember, I 


are life itself, compared with the desolate nothing-| always associated the name Fanny with a white 
ness of the vast abysm above them. Rising up on| rose and a blond beauty. We generally associate 
viewless wings from all parts of the earth, like the | them with some color—at least, a portion of them. 
prayers of the just ; and then again descending in re- | These phenomena result, probably, from our having 
freshing rain, like those prayers when answered. | seen persons, of the name with which we associate 
And when they have wept their rain upon earth, | certain objects, in some relation with those objects. 
the remainder of the cloud melts away far aloft in| Hence, with respect to names, different persons 
the blue sky, as the soul of the good returns to| have different associations. 


heaven after it has separated from the body. And 


Our ideas of persons, as to stature, whom we 


the rain having sunk in the deep bosom of the| have never seen, but only heard of, sometimes de- 
earth, it is then changed ‘into flowers, as bright and| pend upon the sound of theirnames. Thus, a long 
beautiful as the clouds and rainbows of which it| name suggests the idea of a tall man, and a short, 


before formed a part. 


of alowone. The letter I in a name suggests the 


7. There are some feelings and phenomena of| idea of slimness, and the letter O of shortness and 
the human mind which have not been mentioned, | thickness. * 


because persons have imagined them to be pecn- 





We often fancy some likeness between a person 


liar to themselves. A few of these, or of those simi-' and the things appertaining or belonging to him— 
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as for instance, between a man and his horse or 
hat. This is generally owing, perhaps, to our 
seeing them so frequently together, that we at last 
inseparably associate them: and the idea of the 
one constantly suggesting that of the other, we at 
last imagine some fitness or likeness between them.) 
But with respect to the clothing, and of a person, 
there may be some similarity. For in our concep- 
tion of an individual, each part of him enters; and, 
as each part of his clothing is adapted to a portion 
of his body, of course there is a similarity in form: 
and this likeness is the greater when the person in 
case is symmetrically formed. The qualities too of 
his mind enter into our conception of an individual, 
and there appears a likeness between these quali- 
ties and their effects; thus, there seems a like- 
ness between a miser and his mean clothes. And, 
when we see a person doing a thing very much in 
consonance with our preconceived notion of his 
character and disposition, we say “that is just like 
him.” There is too a shadowy, an indefinable 
and inexpressible likeness floating throughout the 
universe of things, between material properties and 
immaterial attributes: thus, we see a likeness be- 
tween the fragile and beautiful flower, and the deli- 
cate and gentle beauty. In fact, in the formation 
of language, the names given to immaterialities 
were derived from «material things, from this sha- 
dowy likeness existing between them. 

Our conception of a person’s face, differs very 
much during our acquaintance with them from 
what it was at first. This is, perhaps, owing to the 
mysterious and inseparable connection between the 
idea which we have of any one’s face and person 
generally, and that which we have of his actions 
and mental qualities. By a longer acquaintance, 
we see an individual in situations in which we be- 
come more fully acquainted with the latter; and, as 
our ideas change with respect to these, a corres- 
ponding change is produced with regard to our con- 
ception of his personal appearance. 

When in reading we meet with any calculation, 
if it is in figures, the effect upon us is much more 
striking than when it is only in words. This is owing, 
first, to figures being more tangible than words; and, 
secondly, to our being more accustomed to express- 
ing numbers by means of figures than words. 

In looking upon the past, it is not so much the 
remembrance of things and circumstances, as the 
recurrence of old feelings, that moves our deepest 
emotions—the recurrence of feelings which for- 
merly ever co-existed with our conception of any 
pleasurable subject. And with these old feelings 
there is mingled a soft and tender sorrow, from the 
reflection that those times and relations are gone 
forever. It is then that our whole soul seems 
poured out in a gush of tender feeling—it is then 
that we feel most the intense power of memory. 

It is not modesty, and the feeling of shame only 


meet with any thing unexpected, which is at the 
same time very pleasurable. 

Neither, I should suppose, is the ratio between 
modesty and blushing always the same. For the 
suffusion of the cutaneous capillaries—the proxi- 
‘mate cause of blushing—may be greater and more 
facile in one person than another, owing to the 
greater capacity of those capillaries in him, and to 
his peculiar constitution, as to the remaining portion 
of the chain of causation in this phenomena. And 
hence a person so constituted may blush frequently, 
though having but little modesty ; and another, who 
has the opposite bodily constitution, may blush very 
seldom although modest. 

Just as we have finished a very interesting novel 
or tale—one which has absorbed our whole atten- 
tion—we feel a sad and listless emotion, on our 
thoughts returning to life’s dull track. 

The night, with its black garment, covereth all 
things, and the rain falls uninterruptedly, with a 
soothing and calm sound, unmixed with aught other, 
save the fitful moanings of the homeless wind, as it 
ever and anon wets the window-pane with its rainy 
tears. But, though it be night, still it is not dark: 
for above the hovering vapors the moon is shining 
brightly; and, although her countenance does not 
mirror itself in our eyes, yet still her light, shining 
through the weeping clouds, becomes transmuted 
into that mysterious and starry dimness which 
brightens all things without casting a shade. And 
these two things, the wind and rain, mingle together 
like body and spirit: and besides their whispered 
communing, there is no sound from “ bird, insect, or 
gentle beast,” or any inanimate thing, save when the 
trees and houses modulate those mysterious voices. 
And every now and then different parts of the hea- 
vens assume a brighter appearance, but soon the 
rolling darkness of clouds closes over them again— 
like truth gleaming upon us momentarily, and im- 
mediately sinking into the blackness of the un- 
known.—April. 

Spirit of mystery—then, Oh, then, it was that 
I felt thy presence! Thou, who floatest through all 
nature, constituting the essence of the sublime, and 
making beauty still more beautiful by thy soul- 
moving power. 

8. How seldom do we enjoy ourselves at any 
time so much as to forget the future. There are 
few who do not make the present but a preparation 
for some expected future event ; which event, when 
it comes, shall only answer the same purpose to 
something subsequent to it. ‘The most of us thus 
shape our conduct, not for present pleasure, but to 
assist us in obtaining sdémething expected to be 
hereafter—perhaps far distant in the dim future. 
And even though we do not make the present 
but preparatory, yet still we all have always some 
anticipated event before us, perhaps two or three 
of them, of which we think far more deeply and 





which give rise to blushing: we also blush when we 


continually than of the present; so that indeed this 
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is considered but as a part of the road leading to 
them. And our pathway in life is like that of those 


going to see some spectacle. ‘Though they take 
pleasure in listening to the wind whispering in the 
trees, and to the songs of the birds, and in gazing 
on the flowers springing up in their path, yet still 
these occupy but few, comparatively, of their 
thoughts and emotions; most of which are fixed 
upon the show to which they are going: this occu- 
pies the greater part of their attention, and prevents 
them from giving much to any thing else. 

Life is but a succession of such anticipated spec- 
tacles. 

9. Some persons praise those who rival them in 
any thing—not from any real love or admiration— 
but in the first place, to turn away the suspicion of 
envy from themselves; secondly, by praising them 
too highly to cause others to dispraise them. For 
though they see through this depreciation and 
feel its falsity, nevertheless it is gratifying, like 
flattery, which still is sweet, though known to be 
false. 

10. The large number of suitors which some 
belles have, shows the great influence that self- 
esteem exerts over every man. For each one who 
addresses her imagines himself to be loved, when 
at the same time many of them know that persons 
far superior to themselves in almost every respect 
have been rejected. The slightest action or ex- 
pression is interpreted by each one as favorable to 
himself; and, whatever be his disadvantages, every 
man imagines that he has some charm about him 
calculated to excite love. 

11. The comforting proverb, “that misfortunes 
never come single,” and the practical observation, 
that when a man has had bad luck in two or three 
things, he is apt to meet with more, are perhaps 
somewhat true in the main. For if when one mis- 
fortune has happened to a man, he should then be 
placed in a ticklish situation with respect to some- 
thing else, he will be very liable to fare badly: in 
the first place, on account of his resources in some 
cases being diminished by the previous misfor- 
tune ; and, secondly, on account of his being dispi- 
rited. But the contrary must also be the case: i. e. 
that good fortune rarely comes single, for similar 
reasons. But these things depend pretty much upon 
the character of the individual. For misfortune or 
adversity proves (as is said of pride in Devereux) 
“a stumbling block to some, and a springing board 
to others”—a sedative to one, and a stimulant to 
another. 

12. That is a very disagreeable state of mind 
which follows our being prevented, by some unto- 
ward circumstance, from doing something, to do 
which we had fully expected and prepared. This 
unpleasant feeling occurs even when we expected 
no great pleasure in the performance of the act; it 
may even be in itself rather unpleasant. But the 
longer the time during which we have looked for- 
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ward to it, and the greater the pleasure which we 
expected from its performance, the greater is the 
consequent vexation. An instance of this is—being 
prevented, by the occurrence of some unfavorable 
circumstance, from visiting some person, whom we 
had for some time previously intended visiting at 
this time. This vexation, or rather mal-aisé, con- 
sists in our not being able to abstract our minds 
from the intended performance. ‘To whatever we 
endeavor to turn our attention, this subject is sure 
to present itself and mingle with our thoughts of it. 
For the longer any idea has remained in the mind, 
the more intense will be the co-existent emotions; and 
the more recent its actions, the greater will be the 
difficulties in getting rid of that idea, and the 
stronger its tendency to recur. Now become 
wholly useless and uninteresting, it prevents us 
from giving full and undivided attention to any 
thing else ; leaving us in a state of irresolution and 
uneasiness, which is made worse by the reflection, 
that our expectation, and perhaps trouble in pre- 
paring, were wholly useless—and that our time 
might have been much better employed; and also 
by being mingled with disappointment, if we ex- 
pected much pleasure from the act in question. 

A kindred feeling to this, is the anxiety felt 
whilst waiting in expectation of something ; as, for 
instance, whilst waiting until it is time for us to go 
to some place, to which we intend going, or whilst 
in expectation of some one’s arrival. ‘Thoughts of 
the coming event will be so fixed in our mind, that 
we will not be able to attend to any thing else. 

Those who do not wish to waste their time, 
would best spend it, on such occasions, in -some 
pleasant engagement, or in doing something which 
requires no thought; as, for instance, if they have 
any writing to copy, or extracts to transcribe, es- 
pecially if the thing expected be such as to cause 
nervousness. 

13. Although, upon the whole, a release from 
having to do or suffer something unpleasant, is a 
relief and a pleasure to us, yet still it unites the 
disagreeable with the agreeable. For we feel an 
emotion akin to disappointment, when we reflect 
that the long contest which we have had, between 
will on the one hand and duty on the other, in the 
attempt to screw our courage to the sticking point, 
has been wholly inefficacious and useless. 


14. A power girt around with a weakness.— Shelley. 


Such is a gentle female. She whose voice 
and manners are soft as the sounds of the gentle 
summer-rain falling on the green, green grass; 
whose love and prayers and good wishes, are as 
extensive in their objects as the silver dew. To 
every good and wise man, she is indeed “a power 
girt around with a weakness.” And that may ra- 
ther be affirmed of gentleness, and of the power of 





her who is gentle, (over them at least,) than of 
beauty, and the power of the beautiful; which Ana- 
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creon observes, in his second ode, that Nature, in- 
stead of any defence, has given beauty unto woman, 
and that she who is beautiful may conquer all 
things. 

The truly refined, value the jewel within far more 
than the casket which contains it; and the irradia- 
tions of a beautiful mind within, with their dazzling 
brightness, prevent them from observing any home- 
liness of countenance. But can there be a very 
homely countenance—one that we shall dislike to 
look upon—where there is a noble mind within? For 
what is the face but an instrument for the mind to 
play upon—a conductor for the lightning within ? 
And, where mind is wanting, the face cannot be 
otherwise than dull, uninteresting, and unlovely. 

15. Different arguments are necessary to con- 
vince different persons of the truth of any doctrine ; 
and an argument which would fully convince one 
individual, might have no weight at all with ano- 
ther. One disbelieves it on account of not being 
satisfied with respect to one point; a second, with 
respect to another—each of them feeling satisfied 
with, or at least making no objection to, that which 
puzzles the other. ‘To convince either of them, 
therefore, you must satisfy him with regard to the 
point of which he is doubtful. It is on this account, 
in some measure, that books which convince some 
of the truth of the Christian Religion, fail in con- 
vincing others. And it is hence, that the fact of 
Gibbon’s being so great an infidel, after having 
examined the history of the Christian Religion as 
minutely as any one ever did, is, or at least appears 
to me to be, no argument against its truth. For 
even if he had commenced his researches with 
an unbiassed mind, and had found unanswera- 
ble proofs of its authenticity, yet still this might 
not have convinced him. For his doubts might 
have been rather about some other particular; as 
for instance, the doctrine of the Trinity, or the na- 
ture of the Redemption. It might have been these, 
which to his eyes clothed the whole subject with 
the darkness of falsity ; and to have thoroughly con- 
vinced him, satisfaction here was necessary. 

The fact was, however, that he set out in his 
researches not with an unbiassed mind, but with a 
mind prepared to bring forward every possible his- 
torical fact, to aid him in his futile endeavors to 
“‘sap that solemn creed,” which he believed to be 
wholly false. ‘To a mind in this state, facts, how- 
ever strong, would have availed nothing. 

16. There is no one, however great be his affec- 
tion for a friend, and however pure in its essence, 
who would have that friend to look into the inmost 
recesses of his heart, and see every feeling which 
he has in relation to him. For though his love be 
very pure and intense, yet still ever and anon there 
are slight and transitory feelings of disgust, anger, 
or some other like emotion, at some action of that 


friend, which it is far better that he should not 
know. 


a te are 


The natural weakness of the human heart, is also 
exemplified in the following trait of human cha- 
racter. If a man hear of a misfortune happening 
to another, and that misfortune seems likely to 
conduce to his own good, with the sorrow for him 
that suffers, there will certainly be mingled some 
pleasure on account of the anticipated benefit to 
himself. And the emotion of pleasure will fre- 
quently predominate over, and sometimes absorb 
that of pain; and this, too, even when the expected 
benefit shall be very small, or perhaps imaginary. 
So strong is selfism! In general, this feeling is of 
course the stronger, according as the individual is 
of a more selfish or worse disposition. 

We cannot have a fair idea of the weakness of 
human nature, until we reach the age of manhood. 
For before, though we know how feeble and frail 
human nature is, so far as it applies to ourselves 
and to our companions, yet, from our veneration of 
them, we are apt to imagine that our parents and 
elders are not so weak. And not even then can we 
see its full extent: for, though we may see that 
extent in all those around us, yet we all have in 
our mental vision some great character whom we 
fancy to be superior to it. It is only, then, the 
greatest and the wisest—those looked up to—the 
Washingtons of the earth—who can have a just 
idea of the littleness of human nature: and this is 
one reason that such men have often been the most 
humble Christians—the most pious men. But it is 
comforting to the philanthropist, that these, although 
they saw the faults, yet also saw the good traits of 
human character. And the wisest and best men 
therefore have not been scorners and scoffers of 
their kind. This class is mostly composed of those 
who judge the whole human race by themselves, 
or who have but a partial view of human nature. 

17. Our idea.of the character of a person is de- 
duced from the whole tenor of his conduct, rather 
than from any particular act or acts. ‘This tenor 
is composed of circumstances so inexpressible or 
small as to be nameless, or so unimportant as to be 
unobserved except en masse. And hence, some- 
times, when asked for reasons for our opinion of a 
person, we may be able to give very few or none 
at all; and still we may have just grounds for our 
opinion, and it may accord with the truth. 

18. How fond writers are of quoting old and 
rarely-read authors. And frequently they quote and 
express the highest admiration for books which 
are incapable of giving pleasure to any body, and 
which perhaps they themselves have not read at all 
except in extracts. If ever there was vanity dis- 
played, it is in this practice—trying to appear su- 
perior in taste, and more deeply learned than any 
one else. 

19. Although co-existence is a powerfully operat- 
ing principle of association, yet how little of our 
knowledge can we trace to the time at which we 





acquired it. 
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Singular it is, that of things happening when we 
were in our boyhood, we have a distinct remem- 
brance—in fact, a better one than of many events 
subsequently occurring; and yet of the first two or 
three years of our life, we have scarcely the slight- 
est recollection. I suppose that this is owing in 
some measure to our want of attention then, and to 
the confusion produced by many new things enter- 
ing our minds in quick succession, but chiefly to 
the imperfection of our notions at that time. For 
example, an infant has no idea of distance, and will 
grasp at things very far off—as, for instance, at the 
moon. And I suspect, (as Locke observes to be 
the case with animals,) that they compound very 
little. Thus, a child considers every thing gold that 
is yellow; and hence, they can have but an incom- 
plete idea of an object, with respect to the qualities 
which it possesses, considering each one as a sepa- 
rate thing. Indeed, we may almost say, that when 
very young indeed, they have no mental function 
developed but sensation. 

I have often thought, whilst looking at an infant, 
how much it had to learn—think of the number of 
words alone. And when a man dies, how much 
knowledge and experience then departs from earth 
forever. 

And, if we mourn over the ruined and crumbling 
temple, how much more should we grieve when 
genius passes from the world. Then vanishes from 
us forever a mental temple which has been building 
for years—each day becoming more and more 
noble—a temple far more glorious in itself, and 
adorned with far brighter ornaments, than any ma- 
terial one—with noble thoughts, with abundant 
knowledge, with glorious imaginings. G. 

Williamsburg, 1840. 





“SOUVENIRS DU JEUNE AGE.” 


I. 
If Manhood’s waves have borne our bark 
Far distant from the shore, 
Whose pleasant scenes were dear to us 
When life its blossoms bore— 
*Tis sweet, when we come back again, 
To find each spot we knew, 
Deck’d in the self-same joyous garb 
Our youth around it threw. 
Il. 
If Time hath laid his hand upon 
The things about our home, 

And o’er them all the mournful shade 
Of deep, sad change hath come— 
*Tis sweet to know, that in our breasts 

The self-same hearts beat on, 
And that, while change rules all without, 
Within, we're chill’d by none. 
Ill. 
Yet, sweeter than all this, it is 
To meet, when we are men, 
The friend we parted with in youth, 
The self-same now, as then— 





To feel that he brings back, through mists 
By time and absence cast, 

The light of that same kindliness 
That warm’d the blissful past ! 

IV. 

The roses that with garish bloom, 
In pleasure’s garden spring, 

Have, each within its painted leaves, 
Some insect that will sting— 

And so, ’tis doubly sweet for us, 
Amid life’s heartless joys, 

To catch the blush and fragrance back, 
Of flow’rs we cull’d when boys. w. T. 8. 

Baltimore, March 1840. 





THE SOUTH-WEST. 


The South-West: Its History, Character and Prospects. 
A Discourse for the Eighth Anniversary of the Erosophic 
Society of the University of Alabama, December, 7th, 
1839. By Alexander B. Meek, Esq. Tuscaloosa; C. B. 
Baldwin : 1840; pp.—40. 


We are not disposed to pass over this dicourse with the 
mere cursory notice usually allotted to productions of a 
similar character. The increase of colleges in our country 
has made collegiate addresses so common, that a certain 
stereotyped style of praise or blame, is the brief welcome 
of all. We admit a partial necessity for this summary me- 
thod ; but the necessity is not of that kind which knows no 
law. The rule may be departed from ; and if departures 
from it be guided by due discrimination, these fugitive 
productions—birds of passage on the sky of literature— 
may give as sweet carols in their flight, as are ever won 
from their more pretending rivals. 

This may be said with much truth, concerning the sub- 
ject of the present article. Although local, both in its cha- 
racter and the circumstances of its origin, yet it regards a lo- 
cality about which all are interested. There are none, but 
look with deep and abiding emotions on the Great South- 
West. Of these,a moiety view it as a splendid Utopian 
reality—a bona-fide E]’ Dorado,—where apples of gold really 
shine on pictures of silver. Others view it through a dark- 
ened medium. Rumor, as she has shot by them, has buz- 
zed in their ears afoul story of perfidy and crime, She has 
told them of murder, baring his red arm in the open streets ; 
of revenge, anticipating the tardy footsteps of justice; of 
vice, pitching his tents in the face of noonday, and lovingly 
embraced by the beings who surround his abodes. Here 
and there, we find a philosopher taking his stand between 
these twoextremes. He sees nothing to warrant either the 
wild enthusiasm of the one, or the reckless fanaticism of 
the other. He beholds a section of country for which a 
bountiful God has done much. He looks upon a broad ex- 
panse, fertilized by noble streams, and yielding its harvests 
kindly ; and his heart swells with joy, that there the poor 
man’s little is abundantly sufficient to provide an ample in- 
heritance for his children. In its moral condition he sees 
no cause of surprise—no reason for dark anticipations. He 
knows that society is new, and necessarily unsettled ; that 
the consequent rudeness is moreover heightened by the in- 
flux of many, who have found the moral purity of their early 
homes a plough-share too hot for their guilty footsteps, and 
who have sought obscurity in a region where each man is a 
stranger to his neighbor. But he sets off against these, the 
high, enterprizing character of a vast majority of the emi- 
grants, whom he daily sees wending their way thither. He 
beholds the wealthy—the young and gifted—the pious— 
the prudent—all tending to the same goal; and he knows, 
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by his faith in man, as well as his trust in God, that the 
combined influences of all these agents must ultimately 
prevail. 

But in regard to the early history of the South-West, 
the enthusiast, the fanatic, and the philosopher are equally 
blind. Settled long, long ago, by French and Spanish ad- 
venturers, its records remain buried in the antiquated vol- 
umes of their respective languages, and scarcely an attempt 
has been made to roll the stone from the door of the sepul- 
chre. Little do the majority of our readers wot, what a 
busy, bustling scene was that same South-West, some three 
centuries ago. Little do they imagine that on this mighty 
theatre were witnessed, lang-syne, the waving plume, the 
glittering helmet, ‘the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war ;’ accompanied by displays of man’s manhood, aye, and 
of woman’s trust, that would mock the gayest tourney, and 
set at nought the wildest visions of romance ! 

The author of the pamphlet before us is well fitted to 
do justice to his theme. He is himself a poet, and well 
calculated to elicit the romance of its reality. And not 
only so—but in the space of forty pages, he has contrived 
to compress a great deal of rare and valuable information. 
He commences with some very happy allusions to the Uni- 
versity, as the “ intellectual home of his boyhood,” and to 
the period spent there, as a “‘ brief moonlight track upon the 
waters of youth.” We regret that our limits preclude us 
from adopting entirely his own language ; we shall wander 
along however, abridging and condensing as we go, so that 
our readers may at least have the benefit of the information 
contained in his pages, though they lose the easy and flow- 
ing style of the original. 

Our author professes to take but “ a hasty and superficial 
glance” at the hitherto, ‘very partially explored field of 
South-Western history,’ in order to show simply, ‘its pe- 
culiar and romantic character, and the rich fund of historic 
materials that lie unappropriated, and daily perishing.’ p. 11. 
For the sake of order and conciseness, he divides his sub- 
ject into five general periods. 

The first includes the time of Hernando DeSoto, and 
opens with an animated description of the battle fought by 
him near the junction of the Alabama and Tombeckbee 
rivers, on the 18th of October, 1540; in which he was op- 
posed by the natives under their chief, Usca. The Indians 
numbered ten thousand, and the battle was the bloodiest 
ever fought on our soil. The Indians fled for refuge to their 
city, whither they were pursued, and amid the shrieks of 
their families and flames of their dwellings, were unsparing- 
ly destroyed. 

We have seen allusions to this battle in the works of 
Bancroft, and in Gallatin’s Synopsis. But each of these 
writers fails of giving it the proper locality. Both of them 
are signally inaccurate in many of their allusions to these 
times. The former indeed has written very little about 
them, and does not pretend to be very accurate. But 
Gallatin makes different pretensions ; yet even he has made 
statements, at variance not only with indubitably authen- 
tic documents that have come to our knowledge, but even 
with the most approved charts of the country itself. Theo- 
dore Irving professes to be more minute, yet he is entirely 
at fault in regard to the route of DeSoto, through the South- 
West. But so far as his route through Alabama is con- 
cerned, the pamphlet before us is particular, and, as we 
have every reason to believe, correct. We learn from it, 
that having proceeded northward from Florida through 
Georgia, he entered Alabama at its northeastern extremi- 
ty; thence, he descended along the banks of the Coosa, 
to its junction with the Tallapoosa; crossed the latter 
stream, and proceeded west, along the banks of the Ala- 
bama river, which he crossed about fifty miles from its 
junction with the Tombeckbee, and there fought the above- 
mentioned battle. He then, after spending several weeks 








near Mobile, went northwardly ; crossed the Black Warrior, 
not far south of Tuscaloosa, and continued his course into 
the state of Mississippi, where he spent the winter, and 
subsequently discovered the Father of Waters—which 
mighty stream was the place of his burial ! 

The events which marked the second period laid down, 
(from 1562 to 1698) are matters of general record, and there- 
fore more slightly noticed. It is known that by the expe- 
dition of DeSoto, Spain considered herself mistress of the 
whole North American continent, though she made but few 
attempts to take possession. In the meantime, the agents 
of France had explored the country, taken it in the name of 
their sovereign, and called it Louisiana. But in 1693, Spain 
took possession of West Florida, settled Pensacola, and 
established an active trade with the Alabamon and Chicka- 
saw Indians. 

The third general division comprises from 1698 to 1768 ; 
a period of seventy years. In 1699, Iberville, an officer of 
the king of France, brought out a colony of three hundred 
individuals, and settled them, some on ‘Dauphin island in 
Mobile bay, and the rest at the bay of Biloxi, in the now 
state of Mississippi. He immediately commenced inter- 
course with the Alabamons, Chickasaws, Mobiles and 
Choctaws of the interior; built a fort on the Mississippi 
river, and then returned, leaving his brother, Bienville, 
governor of the colony. He, in 1702, built a fort on the bay 
of Mobile, near where the city of that name now stands. 
This fort was destroyed by an inundation, in the spring of 
1711, when Fort Condé, the ruins of which are yet visible, 
was built upon the present site of the city. The colony 
suffered severely from wars and the yellow fever; which, 
there, made its first appearance in this country, in the year 
1705, and carried off thirty-five individuals—so that in 1712, 
the whole European population numbered only three hun- 
dred and eighty. 

In 1713, Crozat, a rich Parisian merchant, received the 
charter of the colony. His officers took possession ; built 
Fort Toulouse at the junction of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 
and located several other military establishments. Crozat 
surrendered the charter in 1717, and left the colony but lit- 
tle improved. In 1718, the population was 800, at which 
time, the colony was given up to the direction of the ‘ Wes- 
tern Company,’ under which it continued for fourteen years. 
Bienville was reinstated, and the general prosperity greatly 
increased. New-Orleans was founded; Pensacola taken 
from the Spaniards ; the country divided into nine ecclesi- 
astical districts for the purposes of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion ; indigo, rice and tobacco, cultivated ; large numbers 
of slaves imported: and the powerful tribe of Natches Indi- 
ans subdued by Perrier, who, in 1726, had succeded his 
brother Bienville as governor. Here is related a romantic 
incident that occurred about this time. 

“ Among a company of German colonists, who arrived at 
Mobile, in 1721, there came a female adventurer, of great 
personal beauty, high accomplishments, and evidently pos- 
sessed of much wealth. It was generally believed, as she 
herself represented, that she was the daughter of the Duke 
of Wolfenbuttle, and the wife of the Czarowitz Alexius 
Peter, the only son of Peter the Great, and that being cru- 
elly treated by her husband, she had fled from him for re- 
fuge in these far colonies, while he represented that she was 
dead. This belief was confirmed by the Chevalier d’Aubant, 
who, having seen the princess at St. Petersburgh, recog- 
nized her features in the new comer; and upon the strength 
of his opinion, formed a matrimonial alliance with the re- 
pudiated wife. After many years residence in the colony, 
with all the style of a court, the chevalier went to Paris, 
with his princess. Here for some time, her story obtained 
general credit, and it was not until after the death of her 
husband that she was discovered to be an impostor. It was 
now proved that the pretended arch-duchess was only an 
humble female, who, having been attached to the wardrobe 
of the princess of Russia, robbed her of large quanti- 
ties of jewelry and gold, and had fled to America. By a 
similarity of appearance with her mistress, she imposed 
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upon the credulity of a young officer, who lived in splendor 
upon her ill-gotten wealth, and died in blissful ignorance of 
the truth of her history.” 


The Western Company in 1732, surrendered their charter 
to the king. The seat of government had been removed to 
New Orleans, though the business was yet mainly trans- 
acted at Mobile. The population of the colony, at this time, 
exceeded five thousand white inhabitants and two thousand 
slaves. 

In 1736, Bienville, who had been reappointed governor, 
undertook an expedition against the Chickasaws. He was 
twenty days in ascending the Tombeckbee, to where Cot- 
ton Gin Port now stands, and on his way was joined by 
1200 Choctaws. Here he left his artillery, and proceeded 
by land to the enemy’s village. The Chickasaws were 
headed Ly Carolina traders, and so strongly fortified that 
all his efforts to dislodge them were ineffectual. He was 
repulsed with a great loss. Before embarking he threw all 
his cannon into the Tombeckbee, some of which were 
found a few years ago, and supposed in the wisdom of many 
to be relics of DeSoto’s expedition. Bienville made a se- 
cond attept in 1740, which was successful. In 175], the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane commenced: shortly after 
which time, France parted with all. her North American 
possessions. 

The fourth and fifth general divisions comprise the period 
between 1764 and 1819; but this period is so well known 
that it is foreign to our purpose to dwell upon it. 

Printing was commenced in Mississippi in 1809, by the 
publication of a newspaper at Natchez. The first paper 
printed in Alabama, was the Halcyon, published at St. 
Stephens in 1816, by Thomas Eastin. 

The account of the French colony that settled at Maren- 
go in 1817, is so interesting, that we quote the whole of it. 


“The overthrow of Napoleon was followed by the expa- 
triation of many thousands of those who had been the most 
conspicuous maintainers of his colossal power. Of these 
a large number came to the United States. Among them 
were generals, who had won laurels in the proudest fields 
of European valor, and assisted in the dethronement and 
coronation of monarchs over millions of subjects ; and la- 
dies who had figured in the voluptuous drawing-rooms of 
St. Cloud, and glittered in the smiles and favor of Josephine 
and of Marie Antoinette. With the irrepressible enthusi- 
asm of their nation, they thought to find in the quietude and 
peace of our boundless forests, an Arcadian exchange for 
the aristocratical establishments and gilded saloons of Paris. 
They wished to dwell together, and to form a miniature re- 
public of their own, subject however to the same laws as 
other citizens of the Union. Accordingly they petitioned 
Congress to grant them a portion of the public domain in 
the South-West. This was done by an act of March the 
3d, 1817, granting to them four townships of land, to be se- 
lected hy them, somewhere in the territory of Alabama. The 
conditions of the grant were, that the emigrants should cul- 
tivate the vine upon one acre in each quarter section, and 
the olive upon another; and at the end of fourteen years 
should pay the General Government two dollars an acre, 
for a fee-simple title to the land. Among the grantees were 
Marshal Grouchy, the hero of Linden, andthe present Min- 
ister of War for France: General Lefebvre Desnouttes, 
Duke of Dantzic, and a Marshal and Peer of France, 
who had distinguished himself in all the great battles of 
Napoleon ; General Count Clausel, General Count Real, 
the two Generals Allemand, and Generals Vandamme, La- 
kanal, Penniers and Garnier de Saintes : with a number of 
other subordinate officers, whose names are among the 
composing stars of that galaxy of greatness which encircled 
the ‘Sun of the Sleepless!’ Under the direction of these 
men, the location of the colony was made upon the Tom- 
beckbee river, in what is now the county of Marengo. Du- 
ring the year, emigrants, to near the number of four hundred, 
arrived, and took possession of the soil—which was por- 
tioned among them by lottery. They however did not dis- 
perse to any great extent through the country, but principally 
settled down in two villages : the one called Demopolis, upon 
the site where the village with the same name now stands ; 


latter village, most of the distinguished men I have named, 
resided. Upon the colony they bestowed the name of Ma- 
rengo, which is still preserved in the county ; other relics 
of their nomenclature—drawn similarly, from battles in 
which some of them had been distinguished—are to be 
found in the villages of Linden and Arcola. In the spring, 
afte: their emigration, they proceeded to the cultivation of 
the soil, and were soon settled down in the occapations of 
agricultural life. 

“A more singular spectacle than the one thus presented, 
is rarely to be found in the leaves of history. It is true 
that Cincinnatus, when he had saved Rome from the irrup- 
tions of her foes, returned to the plough he had abandoned. 
But here we have instances of men, who had been actors 
in scenes, which, in military ificence, far transcended 
the wildest imaginings of ho Remest—-tusibg from the 
theatre of their former triumphs, and exchanging the sword 
for the plough-share, and the spear for the pruning-hook. In 
moral cignity, indeed, the advantage is all in favor of the 
ancient—for these are driven from their country by compul- 
sion,—but in other respects, the parallel is not unequal. 
Who, that would have looked upon Marshal Grouchy, or 
General Lefebvre, as, dressed in their plain rustic habili- 
ments—the straw hat, the homespun coat, the brogan shoes— 
they drove the plough in the open field, or wielded the axe 
in the new-ground clearing, would, if unacquainted with 
their history, have dreamed that those farmer-looking men 
had sat in the councils of monarchs, and had headed mighty 
armies in the fields of the sternest strife the world has ever 
seen? ‘Do you know, Sir’—said a citizen to a traveller, 
who, in 1819, was passing the road from Arcola to Eagles- 
ville,—‘ Do you know, sir, who is that fine looking man, 
who just ferried you across the creek?’ ‘No! Who is he?’ 
was the reply. ‘ That, sir,’ said the citizen, ‘ is the officer 
who commanded Napoleon’s advanced guard when he re- 
turned from Elba!’ 

“‘Great as is this contrast, it was perhaps greater with the 
female part of the colonists. Here, dwelling in cabins, and 
engaged in humble attention to the spinning-wheel and the 
loom, or handling the weeding-hoe and the rake, in their 
little gardens, were matrons and maidens, who had been 
born to proud titles and high estates, and who had moved as 
stars of particular adoration, amid the fashion and refine- 
ment pol imperial display of the Court of Versailles. And 
yet—to their honor be it said—notwithstanding the rustic 
and ill-proportioned circumstances around them—they did 
not appear dispirited or miserable. Nothing of ‘ angels ru- 
ined,’ was visible in their condition. They were content- 
ed—smiling—happy. As cultivated women always may, 
they diffused around them, and over the restless feelings of 
their sterner relatives, the softening graces of the heart, 
and that intellectual glow, which, as Wordsworth has said 
of the retired beauty of a Highland girl, 


‘ Makes a sunshine in the shady place !’ 


“But not the least amusing, as well as singular circum- 
stances, to which these French colonists were exposed, 
arose from their connection withthe adjacent American in- 
habitants. Who can think of the celebrated officers I have 
named, being drilled and mustered by one of our ordinary 
militia captains, and not fee] emotions of the supremely ri- 
diculous! And yet such, I am credibly informed, was fre- 
quently the case! Many amusing incidents resulted from 
their ignorance of our language. One, not unworthy of 
preservation, was ‘this; An oflicer of the colony became 
engaged in a fight with a citizen of one of our villages. 
They used only the weapons which nature had given them. 
The Frenchman, getting the worst of the battle, desired to 
surrender according to the ordinary signal in such cases. 
But he could not think of the word ‘ Enough!’ The only 
phrase he could recall, which he had ever heard upon such 
occasions, was the word ‘Hurra!’ This he continued to 
shout, until the bye-standers, guessing his meaning, removed 
his antagonist. 

“For two or three years, the colonists appeared prospe- 
rous and happy, and seemed likely to realize those visions 
of the pastoral state, so sweetly sung by the Mantuan 
bard, oak which they had caught from the pages of Chateau- 
briand and Rousseau. But ‘a change came o’er the spirit 
of their dream.’ The country was found unsuited to the 
cultivation of the vine and the olive. The restless spirits 
of the leaders, which had been formed and tutored to act a 
part in those games which loosen thrones and crack the 
sinews of whole nations, could not be content with the 





and the other called Eaglesville, situated upon the Black 
Warrior river, a short distance above Demopolis. In this 


quiet circumference of their backwoods home, in an age of 
startling incidents, when war was afoot and the far vilra- 
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tions of its stormy music were heard, like the Macedonian 
invitation, in their sylvan solitudes. Inducements were 
held out to some of them by the struggling States of South 
America; and the ferryman left his flat, and the ploughman 
his furrow, for posts of honor in the army of Bolivar. For 
some, the decrees of their banishment were revoked, and 
they returned to ‘la belle France,’—for which in their exile, 
they had felt all the maladia du pays, to preside in her sen- 
ates, or to headher armies. Seeing their leaders thus leav- 
ing them, the emigrants, in large numbers disposed of their 
lands, and either returned to their native country, or sought 
more congenial homes in our South-Western cities. The 
rights of the soil passed into the hands of afew. Congress, 
at intervals, exempted them from the requisitions of the 
grant, and ultimately included them in the provisions of the 
general pre-emption law of 1833. The colony thus passed 
away : and thouzh there are many of the original families, 
at least of their descendants, yet residing in the county, 
a stranger would in vain look among the black Jands and the 
broad cotton fields of Marengo, for the simple patches upon 
which the Duke of Dantzic, or Count Clausei attempted to 
cultivate the olive and the vine.” 


The latter half of this interesting and valuable pamphlet, 
treats of the character and prospects of this great and flour- 
ishing region. These branches of the subject afford a fine 
development of the powers of the writer. He delivers 
himself ably and philosophically ; but we regret that we 
have room for only the following extract. After alluding to 
the character of the people, he says : 

“In such a state of society, it is not to bé expected that 
literature or the fine arts should have a home. These, while 
they improve the whole structure, are but its embellishments. 
The architecture of society must be first strong and useful : 
the Doric andthe Gothic are its emblematic orders! Refine- 
ment and elegance belong to more advanced stages : and it 
is then that the graceful lonic, and the ornate Corinthian— 
fit metaphors of the beautifying branches of learning—blend 
their sweet proportions with the more solid parts of the 
edifice.” 

If we may judge from the work before us, we would say 
that the last mentioned orders seem to have taken their places 
already in the architecture of South-Western society. 

We have said that the main design of our author was to 
make a brief showing of the mass of rich and romantic ma- 
teriél, that awaits the future historian of the South-West. 
He has certainly succeeded, and we think we have a right 
to call upon him to avail himself more fully of the prize he 
has partially revealed. We think his style well fitted for 
historical writing. It is classic, perspicuous, energetic, 
dignified and appropriate. We cannot take leave of him, 
without expressing the hope that he will respond to our call ; 
and we assure him, that the pamphlet on our table is an 
earnest of his success. 





MY COUSIN MARY BELL. 


Tune—“ Sittin on a Rail.” 


Her eyes are bright as morning beams, 
First sparkling o’er the mountain streams ; 
The living image of my dreams, 

Is cousin Mary Bell. 

The pretty Mary Bell, 

The merry mountain belle ; 
“ A lovely thing,” the stranger deems, 

My cousin Mary Bell. 


White as yon white cloud floating by, 

Is Mary’s brow, and nobly high. 

Thy cheeks are like the evening sky, 
My cousin Mary Bell. 
My blushing Mary Bell; 
My laughing Mary Bell, 

Thy ruddy lip allures the eye, 
My cousin Mary Bell. 





When she her silken hair unfurls, 
Adorned with rows of shining pearls, 
It forms a cape of auburn curls, 
For cousin Mary Bell, 
The graceful Mary Bell, 
The modest Mary Bell; 
Among a host of lovely girls, 
She is the reigning belle. 


Her form is tall, she moves along, 
The queen among the Maiden throng ; 
The text of many a suitor’s song 
Is cousin Mary Bell. 
The pretty Mary Bell, 
The witty Mary Bell; 
Love grant that I may not be long 
From cousin Mary Bell. 


Her heart is pure as crystal tide 
That gurgles from the mountain’s side ; 
Her father’s hope, her mother’s pride, 
Is cousin Mary Bell, 
The prudent Mary Bell, 
The careful Mary Bell ; 
My love, and my affianced bride, 
Is cousin Mary Bell. G. B. W. 
Middletown, Va., 1840. i 





THE DUELLIST. 


A young Virginian of high promise was involved 
in a duel with a fellow-student and cousin, on 
account of some trivial offence, and killed him. 
The unfortunate young man that fell, had refused 
any compromise, and had insisted on the rencon- 
tre—his antagonist reluctantly assented,—it termi- 
nated the life of one, and the happiness of the 
other. 

By the advice of a distinguished personage, his 
uncle, he retired from America to Switzerland, to 
complete his:education, but, 

“Colum, non animum mutant qui trans mare current.” 

Neither the charms of study, nor Geneva, nor 
lake Leman, nor the splendor of the Alps, could 
erase from his memory the fatal scene; and his 
sleep was frightened with apparitions of his kins- 
man’s form staggering and falling before him. 

He made the acquaintance of Lord Byron, who 
was much taken with him, and they were much 
together, but the society of the poet failed to dis- 
pel the darkness that like a funeral pall enshroud- 
ed his soul. He was in the bloom of his youth, 
but in that bloom lurked a hidden canker which 
preyed in secret on his peace. When he came to 
lie down at night, the same image of horror came 
to haunt his repose, and when the light of morning 
streaming through his lattice awoke him, its ge- 
nial influence could no longer cheer his gloomy 
spirit. The effort to extrude the fatal idea from 
his mind, seemed only to infix it the more indisso- 
lubly. The figure of his victim still returns, his 
dress, his attitude, each feature clothed in the hue 
of death—each circumstance of horror stands ste- 
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reotyped on his memory. He gazes wistfully up 
at Mont Blanc, towering to the skies, its snow- 
capped summit bathed in effulyent light,and the 
rising ecstacy kindling in his breast at the specta- 
cle, is quenched by his recollections of the field of 
honor; he watches the last fires of sunset reflect- 
ed on the tranquil surface of lake Leman, and turns 
away from the emblem of that repose to which he 
is now to be forever a stranger. 

He returns to the United States, and is rejected 
by a young lady, who cannot be persuaded to unite 
her destiny with one, however accomplished or 
prepossessing, who is doomed to be the uncom- 
plaining victim of a deep, unmitigated, corroding 
melancholy. The evanescent smile that played 
upon his lip, served only to enhance the settled 
sadness of his air. 

He died; some poetical pieces exquisitely writ- 
ten, were found among his papers, in which he had 
given vent to those mental tortures which had 
blighted his hopes, withered his happiness, tinctured 
all his cup with wormwood and made premature 
death itself an acceptable boon. 





TO MY BROTHER. 


My Brother! where art thou ? 

It is the holy, twilight hour, 

When thou wer’t wont to seek my bower; 
My bower deserted now. 


The softened light of eve 
Still gleameth thro’ its trellis’d side, 
Where rose and jasmine interweave 
Their beauty and their pride. 


And still the evening star, 
Mild emblem of a faith as bright, 
As fadeless, as its own pure light, 

Beams on it from afar. 


But when wilt thou return ? 

Nor eve, nor evening star can please, 

Nor song, nor flower, when thou art gone ; 
My soul is not with these. 


My Brother, seek thy home! 
Oh! come once more at twilight hour, 
To glad my lone, deserted bower. 
Oh! come, no more to roam. 





SONNETS. 


From the French of Scarron. 


I. 
Illustrious monuments of human pride, 
Ye pyramids, ye tombs, ye buildings vain, 
Which show how art with skill and vigor plied 
Can o’er the works of nature triumph gain ; 
Old ruined palaces, of Rome the glory 
And the last efforts of her artists’ skill, 
Thou Coliseum, where in contests gory 
A race inhuman did each other kill; 


By the strong hand of time ye are abolished, 

Or at the least, most of you are demolished ; 

There is no cement time can not eat through : 

If then your marble hard has gone io wrack, 

Should I repine this doublet, on my back 

For two years worn, now shows a hole or two? 
Il. 

A mount begirt with rocks and pine-trees drear— 

A giant breasting all the tempest’s powers, 

Whence seen, great oxen rabbits small appear, 

And trees of largest size like little flowers— 

Spews at great bursts from out its cold internals, 

A stream which swelled with heaven-descended rain 

And noisier than ten thousand of infernals, 

With thousand cornered rocks bestrews the plain. 

Sometimes the lightning covers it with fire, 

It can but make a little smoke arise 

And blacken its firm peak with all its ire. 

On this proud mountain towering to the skies, 

I lately stood, and there upon my word 

As I'd be saved nothing at all occurred. 





THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 


We rode through a well-cultivated country ; 
farms, orchards, meadows, clumps of trees. The 
road ascended nearly the whole distance, ten miles ; 
and as it occasionally wound spirally around the 
cone of a hill, we cast our eyes back upon the fine 
city which we had just left, and the wide rich 
landscape that lay carpeted inview. We at length 
reached the mountain, and having gained the sum- 
mit, advanced along the ridge until we arrived at 
agate. Here alighting, we walked over a gravelled 
way, leading through orchards and pleasure-grounds. 
In front of a fantastical summer-house, or lodge, 
we paused to survey a lake which here spread its 
glassy sheet on the very top of the mountain. At 
one extremity of the lake stood a boat-house, 
where pic-nic parties sometimes take their lun- 
cheon; the numerous names on the walls, carved 
with a penknife, or written in pencil, evinced the 
common natural desire of being remembered. 

We then ascended the peak of the mountain, 
tugging up by bushes and roots of trees. On the 
apex of this peak, we found a speculum, or watch- 
tower—a sort of light-house in the sky. Mounting 
by a steep spiral stair-case, we at last reached the 
top of the tower. 

At once, burst upon us a vast sea of landscape. 
It spread out like a map, stretching on all sides, far 
as the eye could reach, till lost in the dim haze of 
the distant horizon. Towns and villages dotted the 
extensive valley, which like that wherein the prince 
of Abyssinia was confined, seemed walled in on all 
sides by lofty mountains. Here and there dark 
forests frowned in shadowy gloom. A river was 
stealing along its fringed banks, glistening in 
the sun, or meandering gently through verdant 
meadows, and losing itself far away in fairy 
land. Houses in the distant perspective, dwin- 





dled to the size of toys, and men and cattle to mere 
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specks ; farms contracted into gardens, and gar- 
dens, to squares on a chess-board. 

In the back-ground of the picture, purple moun- 
tains lay piled up on a clear sapphire sky. 

We all gazed for some long time, in mute admi- 
ration, at the wonders of this grand panorama; 
our attention was at length diverted by the pro- 
duction of certain crackers and cheese out of a 
basket, wherein was discovered also a bottle of wine. 

Petersburg, March 1, 1840. C. C. 





THE THREE DEAF MEN. 
From the French. 
Before the deaf ’Squire of the village, 
Deaf Plaintiff summons deaf Defendant, 
And having charged him with the pillage 
Of sundry cheeses, makes an end on’t. 


Not at all moved by such grave charges, 
The other on his part engages 

In his defence, and much enlarges 
Upon an old account for wages. 


The Justice then with solemn face 
Declares, “ As I have understood 
The merits of this knotty case, 
I must decide the marriage good, 
And in this view I shall persist.— 
The case is without costs dismissed.” 





MY UNCLE’S UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS. 
NO. Il. 


My Dear Nephew:—The accompanying manuscript, 
marked No. 2, is one of the remains of my college life. But 
read the tale first, and then my comments on it. 


MANUSCRIPT Il. 
THE CHRISTMAS VISIT. 


“‘A blessing on the man that first invented sleep—it co- 
vers one all over so like a blanket.” ‘Honest Sancho, 
thou hast spoken the truth,” said I, as after a busy day I 
drew the bed-clothes up over me, and prepared for a com- 
fortable night’s rest. Hardly had I ended my exclamation, 
when a servant entered my room with a letter from the 
mail, which had then just arrived. Light a candle, Cesar, 
and let’s see whom it’s from ;—from my old chum, Frank 
N——. Well, I must read it before I sleep, for I cannot 
hope to rest in peace, with the sin of neglecting a chum’s 
letter resting on my conscience ; and besides, I should like 
to hear what Frank has to say in reply to the unanswerable 
arguments in my last epistle. 

GREENWOOD, Nov. 16th. 

Dear Hal:—Your letter of the 27th of October, came 
regularly to hand. Should I judge you by your letters 
alone, I should conclude that you belonged to that small, 
very small.class of bachelors, who are perfectly contented 
with their condition. But, even in the midst of the elo- 
quent panegyric, which you are pleased to pass on what you 
term “a state of perfect independence,” methinks I can 
discover traces of a smothered conviction, that, after all. 
this is rather what you wish to believe, than what you do 
believe as a matter of fact. 1 will grant you all you claim 





for a bachelor’s condition; that he is “more free to move 
about the world than a married man ;” that “he has no one’s 
wishes but his own to consult ;” that “he can engage in the 
business of life without the cares of a family to distract 
him,” &c. &c. But are there no offsets to the real value of 
all these “blessings?” Or, to take an illustration from your 
own favorite mathematics, are there no negative quantities 
on your side of the equation, which will cancel these posi- 
tives? To confess the truth, I never hear a bachelor des- 
canting upon the blessings of his condition, that I do not 
think of our old school-fellow, Jack Belknap, coming to his 
seat one day, (after having missed his lesson, and being 
told that he must stay in at playtime and make up his defi- 
ciencies,) muttering to himself, “Well, staying by the fire 
in this cold weather is not so corn-founded bad, no how.” 

Come, tell the truth now. When you have been travelling 
“in perfect independence,” and have found yourself a 
stranger in a strange city, every one hurrying on about his 
own business, and taking no more notice of you than of a 
lamp-post, have you never wished that you could turn to 
one at your side, and feel that to that one at least you was 
of some account? Or, when your eye has rested with de- 
light upon something grand or beautiful in nature, have you 
never wished for some one to participate in your pleasure ? 
Or, even in the enjoyment of your “glorious solitude,” as 
you call it, have you never wished for some one to whom 
you might say, “ how sweet solitude is?” Or when, after a 
fatiguing travel, you have returned home, way-worn and 
weary, and the only notice you have heard taken of your 
return, has been a call from the head-waiter of the estab- 
lishment to one of his underlings, “‘ Go fix up No. 13, massa 
Hal is done come,” have you never sighed for the ‘ married 
man’s lot”—for a smiling countenance, and a warm kiss, to 
welcome you back to your own fire-side? But I’ll spare 
you on this subject. 

I have shown your letter to Kate, and she has laid her 
commands on me to bring you to Greenwood to spend the 
coming Christmas with us. Now as you know that I ama 
subject of “domestic government,” and of course shall have 
to suffer if I do not fulfil the commands of my Imperatora, 
and, moreover, as you are “perfectly free to come and go 
as you list,” I shall have just cause to be offended if you do 
not come. Besides this, you must recollect, that when we 
parted from each other at college, you promised, that, if at 
the end of five “years you were within a hundred miles of 
the place where I lived, and I was married to the “ blue- 
eyed lass” of whom I so often spoke, you would certainly 
come and spend a week or so with me. As all these condi- 
tions are fulfilled to the letter, I shall expect certainly to 
see you at the time appointed. Till then, farewell. 

Your affectionate friend, 
FRANK N——. 

Poor Frank! he was always a good-natured, warm-hearted 
fellow ; and, I do verily believe, that he is as much in love 
with his Kate now as he used to be, when in our college 
days he would talk me to sleep, telling me of her innumera- 
ble virtues, &c. &c. At any rate, I’ll go and see. Such 
was the determination to which I came, on reading the above 
letter. 

On a gloomy day, about the middle of December, I started 
from Richmond on my intended trip. As I had always found 
horseback travelling unpleasant in the winter, I determined, 
for once, to try the stage. About one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the stage driver’s unharmonious horn aroused me from 
my slumbers. With my dream but half finished, I was 
compelled to hurry on my clothes, and hasten to occupy my 
appointed seat in the old lumbering vehicle, honored with 
the name of an “Accommodation Coach.” Why it was so 
called I could never divine, unless the name was bestowed 
on the same principle on which the L.L.D. is said some- 
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times to be conferred : i. e. “ Lucus a non Lucendo Disci- 
ter.” Here I had hoped to have finished my dream; but 
such a hope, I soon found was a vain one. So, summoning 
to my aid all the stoical philosophy of which I was master, 
I determined calmly to meet whatever might befall me. 

I had never before tried Virginia stage travelling in the 
winter, for if I had I should certainly have considered long 
ere I had undertaken the present trip. It had rained inces- 
santly for three or four days before ; and as the road I had to 
travel was one of the great thoroughfares between Richmond 
and the upper country, it was by no means in its best pos- 
sible condition. At the time of which I speak, the Virgi- 
nians retained much of that primitive simplicity of charac- 
ter, which is to be found only among a people, who, being 
well contented with their own homes, and having but few 
conveniences for travelling, never go far abroad. The road 
had been opened many years before. .I say opened—not 
made ; for, in those days, roads were opened and left to 
make themselves. The only thing which was ever done 
for highways, was occasionally to mend them. Of this last 
mentioned operation, I will remark, (for the information of 
those of my readers who may never have travelled in Vir- 
ginia,) that the great first principle was, always to provide 
a way in which you might get out: it is altogether a modern 
innovation to think of preventing your getting in. The suf- 
fering I endured on that doleful day, who may attempt to 
describe ? 

Just as the shadows of evening were gathering around us, 
my fellow-traveller (for I had a companion in misfortune) 
called out to the driver to know how far we were from 
Richmond? “Thirty-one miles,” was his reply. Thirty- 
one miles in sixteen hours: i. e. nearly two miles an hour. 
Think of it, gentle reader. But, to complete our troubles, 
the driver added, “‘ We are stalled again, and it is entirely 
onpossible to get the stage on any further ; so, gentlemen, we 
must take it the rest of the way on horseback.” It was in 
vain that we remonstrated, and offered to help him “ prize” 
his stage out again, as we had been compelled to do twenty 
times before during the day. He assured us that all such 
attempts would be vain; and, on examining our position, 
we saw that there was too much truth in what the driver 
said. So, having two of the horses brought around to the 
door of the stage, we mounted, and hoisting our umbrellas, 
prepared to move on. 

The horse which fell to my lot, was a tall, rawboned, sor- 
rel brute, with as villainous a gate as ever stage-horse had. 
Had there been any thing romantic in our situation ; had 
our way lain “o’er craggy rocks,” or “along yawning 
deeps ;” had I been mounted upon “a fiery black steed,” 
who would “ paw the ground for fierceness ;” had the rain 
descended from “a black cloud, ’mid thunder and light- 
ning ;” or, even had we been in any danger of robbers, the 
excitement, which would have been thus caused, might have 
alleviated my misery. I have always had a taste for the 
romantic, and would have been willing to purchase the 
gratification of that taste at the price of a little suffer- 
ing. 

But there was nothing of the romantic in our present 
situation. Our road was nearly a dead level. My horse, 
as I before remarked, was a tall, rawboned, sorrel brute, 
and, what was worse, soaking wet, and without a saddle; 
and as to his pawing the ground, that was entirely out of 
the question. The road was covered to the depth of two 
feet with soft mud; the heavens were all over of one uni- 
form dusty dove-color; and the clouds, or I should rather 
say the cloud, for it was all one, poured down rain in a 
lazy, monotonous manner, as if it worked by the day, and 
not by the job. Of robbers, the driver assured us, there had 
never been but one seen on that road, “‘ and he turned out 

not to be a robber neither.” It was evidently no place for 


thump with a muddy stick, which the driver had provided 
for me, we proceeded on our way. 

The only consolation which I had, was in the reflection 
that I could not be over seven or eight miles from my 
friend’s house, and it could not possibly take us all night to 
travel that distance. About eleven o’clock we came oppo- 
site to a lane, which the driver informed me led to Green- 
wood. So dismounting from my horse, and giving the 
reins into the hands of his master, I wished my companions 
a pleasant ride, and turned into the lane as directed. A 
few minutes walk brought me in front of a large old fash- 
ioned house, pleasantly enough situated so far as I could 
see, and giving promise of comfort within—a very pleasant 
sight indeed to a traveller—wet, way-worn, and weary, as I 
then was. Frank had been expecting me, and on that ac- 
count had not retired with the rest of the family. In a few 
moments he appeared, and giving me a hearty shake by the 
hand, bade me welcome to his old family mansion. 

A rousing fire was blazing on the hearth and sending its 
wreaths of flame up the wide old fashioned chimney of the 
dining-room, and a plentiful supper was ready provided 
upon the table. The kind reception I met with, the plenti- 
ful cheer and blazing fire, together with an hour’s conver- 
sation with my friend about our various fortunes since we 
last parted, almost blotted the day’s troubles from my me- 
mory ; and when, in addition to this, I found myself in a 
most comfortable bed, had it not been for my stiff limbs and 
aching bones, I could almost have imagined that the oceur- 
rences of the day were but a part of my dream, And here 
I may just remark, by the way, that bachelors very fre- 
quently dream of such things as lonely journeys through the 
rain and mud, and leave it for those who are more philoso- 
phically inclined than I am to account for the fact. It has 
been said, “the weary do not have to seek long for sleep,” 
and so I found it on the present occasion. 

The next morning when I awoke it was already late ; so 
dressing as quickly as my limbs, still somewhat stiff, would 
let me, I descended to the dining-room. Here I found 
Frank, his good lady, and Anna G——, (a sister of Mrs. 
N——, who had resided with them since the death of their 
parents,) ready to sit down to the breakfast table. From 
Mrs. N——, I received such a welcome as a good wife al- 
ways gives to an old friend of her husband ; and, after being 
introduced to her sister, we seated ourselves for our morn- 
ing’s meal. My appetite had not as yet recovered from the 
effects of my last night’s supper; and, as in true Virginia 
style, we were in no hurry to finish our meal, I had a fair 
opportunity for making my observations upon the family. 

My friend Frank, I found, had lost the boyish appearance 
which he had when at college ;—his fair white skin, which 
had once given rather a feminine cast to his countenance, 
had been tanned by his necessary exposure in overseeing 
his plantation, and he had become larger and stouter built 
in every way. Mrs. N—— I thought a beantiful woman, 
but I will not attempt to describe her. There are some 
things which are indescribable; and female beauty is, I 
think, one of them. I would as soon attempt to paint a 
rainbow, as to describe a really beautiful female face. 
When I have heard descriptions attempted, and have been 
told of blue eyes, and auburn hair, and rosy lips, &c., I 
have thought, well, all this may be so, and their possessor 
very homely still. It is the expression—the soul beaming 
through the countenance—that gives it real beauty. Some 
of the most lovely faces I have ever seen had not a regular 
feature about them; whilst others, in which every feature 
was perfectly regular, have appeared any thing but beauti- 
ful. Suffice it to say, I thought Mrs. N—— a really beau- 
tiful woman. Her sister—but more of her anon. 

The rain had ceased during the night, and the day was 





them. But there was no alternative; so giving my horse a 
Vou, VI.—29 


one of those bright sun-shiny days which, in our climate, 
often succeed a‘ winter storm. Every thing invited us 
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abroad. It is true, the trees had been stripped of their 
green foliage—no flowers appeared to deck the earth in 
beauty—the birds, which at another season might have 
charmed us with their sweet wild melody, had gone to other 
lands—but then, there was a bright warm sunshine; and 
this alone is always inducement sufficient to go abroad in 
the winter. The greater part of the day I spent with Frank, 
in rambling over his plantation, examining his farming ar- 
rangements, and all those numberless and nameless things 
which a planter points out for the notice of a city visiter. 

lt was not until the shades of evening had again assem- 
bled us around the fireside, that I had an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with Mrs. N—— and her sister. I was 
at once received as an old friend, and felt myself perfectly 
at home. The ladies brought out their sewing, and Frank 
and I having comfortably fixed ourselves, we soon entered 
into conversation ; not about the gayeties, and fashions, and 
fooleries of town, but sober, rational conversation. There 
is nothing which affords more unalloyed pleasure, than the 
social intercourse enjoyed when the circle is not so large 
but that every one may have an opportunity to speak ; and 
where there is so much mutual confidence, that each one 
will feel free to speak his opinions without restraint. There 
is a sober enjoyment in such intercourse, for which the 
glare and splendor of a large party is but a poor substitute ; 
at any rate, such is my opinion. It is in such intercourse, 
too, that we have the best opportunity of forming a correct 
judgment respecting the character of an acquaintance. I 
do not know why it is, but yet it is almost invariably the 
case, that at large parties all seem to feel.that they must 
assume some other character than their natural one. How 
often have I seen the man whose mind was richly stored 
with learning, and whp might, had he followed the leadings 
of his better judgment, have made himself a most interest- 
ing companion, sit down and talk to a lady about the last 
new novel, or the fashions of the day, or starting that never-to- 
be-forgotten theme—the weather, make sage remarks about 
what it has been, and equally sage conjectures about what it 
will be, until from her inmost soul she wishes that we had 
never had any weather at all; and, on the other hand, how 
often have I seen a lady attempting to entertain a learned 
doctor with flimsy metaphysics, until in utter despair he 
has prayed that the mangling of Locke and Newton, which 
has taken place before his eyes, may never be laid to his 
charge. But enough of this. 

On the present occasion, I found the fire-side circle pe- 
culiarly agreeable. Frank had much to say, and his good 
lady and her sister were well calculated, both by nature and 
education, to give a charm to social intercourse. Of the 
two ladies, I hardly knew which most to admire. Mrs. 
N—— was certainly the more brilliant of the two, and had 
the most to say on the present occasion; but yet, for some 
reason, | will not pretend to determine what, I had from 
the first felt a peculiar interest in Miss Anna. There was 
a mild lustre in her soft blue eye, which bespoke a spirit at 
peace with itself and with all around it. The smile which 
occasionally appeared upon her countenance, gave evidence 
of a cheerful disposition. It was not one of those everlast- 
ing smiles which you may sometimes notice, and which are 
evidently put on to hide the ill-temper, or perhaps more fre- 
quently the stupidity which reigns within; there was some- 
thing in the whole expression-of her countenance which I 
cannot describe, but which made an irresistible impression 
upon me. In her conversation there was nothing remarka- 
bly profound, or peculiarly brilliant. Her remarks were 
sensible, and had evidently sprung from a mind accustomed 
to think for itself, but more than this I could not say for 
them, and yet they would find a lodgment in my memory. 
How is this, 1 asked myself, when I had retired for the 
night? Can it be that these are the first symptoms of “a 
tender passion?” Why, I am an inveterate old bachelor ; 





my mind is fully made up to a life of “ single blessedness ;” 
I have no confidence in this “love at first sight ;” and more 
than all this, I did not come to Greenwood in search of a 
wife, but to visit an old friend. At any rate, I will be true 
to my motto, “ Never be too wise to be happy.” If the 
society which I here enjoy affords me peculiar pleasure, I 
will enjoy it while I can; for in a short time I must return 
to my solitary lodgings in town, and resume my intercourse 
with a cold and heartless world. Reader, this was the first 
time which I can recollect, when I had applied the epi- 
thet solitary to my lodgings, even in thought. 
* * * * * 

In about three weeks, the time came at which it was ne- 
cessary for me again to set my face towards Richmond. I 
had already prolonged my stay a week beyond the time 
which | had at first fixed upon for my return, and now my 
business imperiously demanded my presence. On the eve- 
ning preceding my departure, I was sitting before the fire 
with my friend Frank—the ladies having retired and left us 
to ourselves—when I broke silence with 

Well, Frank, what do you really think of a married life? 
you have now tried it for four years, and I should like to 
hear an honest expression of your opinion respecting the 
matter. 

Your question covers too broad a ground. I cannot an- 
swer for married life in general ; but this I can say, if a man 
has selected a suitable partner—one who can sympathize 
with him in his feelings and pursuits—one whom he loves, 
and by whom he is loved in return—if he has found such an 
one as | have—a married life is a happy one: it has a thou- 
sand enjoyments which you bachelors are ignorant of. Or, 
to give my opinion in a few words, I would say—‘*‘If it were 
well done, it were well it were done.” 

To confess the truth, Frank, I am altogether of your opi- 
nion ; and if I can persuade your Kate’s blue-eyed sister to 
cast in her lot with mine, I shall not be a bachelor long. 

* * * * * 

In about four months, I carried Kate’s blue-eyed sister 
with me to our good old town, and I have never had occa- 
sion to repent the deed. This Christmas visit, I have al- 
ways looked upon as an era in my life ; and | speak of it as 
the Christmas visit, to distinguish it from many others which 
I have since enjoyed. When I started for Greenwood, I 
had fully made up my mind never to get married. My old 
bachelorism, like all other neglected diseases, was fast as- 
suming a chronic form. I returned from that visit a differ- 
ent man. And now in my old age,I can say to all old 
bachelors, respecting marriage, as Frank once said to me, 
“ Tf it were well done, it were well it were done.” 





This tale was written during the last year which I spent 
at college. At that time, I had a room-mate who was a 
great reader, and a young man of excellent sense, and, 
withal, something of a critic too. As I never had that mor- 
bid sensibility respecting the criticisms of others, which 
some persons are so deeply infected with, it was my cus- 
tom, whenever | had written any thing, to read it to him in 
order that I might benefit by his remarks. In writing this 
tale, I met with some difficulties which I found it impossi- 
ble to overcome. It was the first regular tale which I ever 
attempted to write, and when I encountered these difficul- 
ties, I of course encountered them for the first time. When 
I came to the part where you see the first line of asterisks, 
I was brought completely to a stand, and applied to my 
room-mate for advice respecting the manner in which I 
should proceed. As I think you will get a better idea of the 
difficulties which embarrassed me from the conversation 
which took place between us on that occasion, than from 
any general remarks upon them which I could make, I will 
endeavor to give you that conversation as nearly as I can. 
Of course, after the lapse of thirty years, I cannot pretend 
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to give it with any great degree of accuracy; and the only 
reason that I am able to give it at all is, that my mind was, 
at the time, in just that state in which it was best fitted to 
receive lasting impressions from remarks upon the subject- 
matter of our conversation. 

When, after having read aloud that part of the tale which 
I had written, I applied to my room-mate for advice, our 
conversation commenced something in this way: 

“What did you intend to do next with your hero and he- 
roine?” 

“ My heroine—who do you mean?” 

“Miss Anna, to be sure! You certainly do not suppose 
that I am so dull as not to perceive that she is to have a 
place in your piece next in importance to that of your hero ; 
and of course, according to the common usages of language, 
as she is a lady, she must be termed the heroine. I was 
certain that she was to be the fair reason for friend Hal’s 
conversion from old bachelorism, the moment you men- 
tioned that Mrs. N had a sister. All love stories are 
the same in substance ; they differ from each other only in 
their details. For my own part, I have read so many of 
them, that I can pair the heroes and heroines off the mo- 
ment they come upon the carpet.” 

“‘ Doubtless you are very learned in such matters, but it 
seems to me it would require no great penetration anyhow 
to tell who Hal was to marry, when there were but two la- 
dies introduced, and one of them was married already. But 
as to what I want them to do next: I wish to engage them in 
a conversation, in which Hal shall draw from Miss Anna 
an expression of her opinion on those important points re- 
specting which a man ought always to learn the opinion of a 
lady before he addresses her. Hal would appear like a fool 
should he fall deeply in love, when he knows no more about 
Miss Anna than I have given him a chance to know as yet.” 

“He would be a very natural character notwithstanding. 
But what are the important points to which you refer?” 

“ Those points on which a wife should sympathize with 
her husband. There are many which occur to me, but I 
cannot select one on which I can make a conversation which 
pleases me. For instance, the management of household 
affairs—but it will never do to set them to conversing about 
that; for you may apply to knowledge on such subjects, a 
remark which I have somewhere seen, respecting our know- 
ledge of the dead languages : ‘It is knowledge which every 
one should possess, but never talk about.’ How will it do, 
to let him lead her into conversation, in which she shall ex- 
press her opinion respecting theatres, balls, and other pla- 
ces of frivolous amusement? Of course you may know 
what that opinion will be, as I have the manufacturing 
of it.” 

“That will not do at all. The subject is too common- 
place, and their remarks would necessarily be trite ; and 
besides, it is too grave a subject for such a tale as yours. 
You might almost as well set her to reading extracts from 
the book of Homilies to him.” 

“‘ How would it do to let them converse on some literary 
subject? Not about the last new novel, but some literary 
subject of graver character. You know an educated gen- 
tleman, such as Hal, ought to have a wife who would take 
some interest in literary matters; and in no way could she 
show such a taste so well, as by making sensible remarks 
upon some literary subject.” 





tance who has some peculiarity—is very bashful for in- 

stance—and let her express her sympathy for such poor un- 

fortunates ? That will show her good feelings towards her 

fellow-creatures.” 

“And begin somewhat in this way. Hal shall mention a 

young man, and remark he is an extremely bashful man ; 

and Anna shall answer, poor fellow, how I pity him. And 

then they are aground just as they were before, unless one 

or the other shall tell some instance of his bashfulness ; and 

then the conversation will not bring out her opinions, but 

will necessarily form a sort of episode to the story, and you 

have one terribly long episode already.” 

‘“« Well suppose, then, I let Hal tell of his travels, and the 

various persons he has met with in passing to and fro through 

the land ?” 

“That will never do. Don’t you see that the conversa- 

tion will have to be all on one side? He will have to talk 

all the time, and she listen all the time; and, I can assure 

you, if she is a sensible lady, she will not like that.” 

“ Well, what shall I let them talk about? You know you 

are engaged. What did you talk to Jennett about when you 

first became acquainted with her?” 

“That’s more than I can tell. 1 have known her ever 
since I was seven years old.” 

“ But you can tell me what people generally talk about 
in such circumstances.” 

“‘ Most people, when they are in love, talk about ‘ matters 
and things in general,’ I believe, and find it hard work at 
that too.” 

“That subject will never do for me. I could not make 
up a conversation on ‘matters and things in general,’ if I 
was totry. What shall I do with them?” 

“In my opinion, the best thing you can do is to let them 
say as little as possible, and go on and get married. The 
truth is, in the kind of tale which you have undertaken to 
write, you cannot well introduce a conversation without its 
having a forced and stiff appearance. If your characters 
were more active persons, or if the scene was laid in time 
of war, or something of that kind, then some incident would 
occur which would set them naturally to talking. In such 
a tale as yours, the thing is peculiarly difficult; more espe- 
cially as you have your hero fixed just now—having sent 
him to bed dreaming about Miss Anna—I do not see how 
you could set him to talking unless he talks in his sleep. 
As matters stand, you had better let them go on and say as 
little as possible.” 

After having received this advice, I turned to my paper 
and wrote on until I came to the second row of asterisks, 
Here I again applied to my room-mate for assistance. 

“Well, what’s your difficulty now ?” 

“ Conversation again.” 

“T thought I had convinced you, that the structure of 
your tale was such as not to admit of the introduction of a 
conversation. Why not take my advice and let them get 
married ?” 

“That’s the very thing I mean to do, but all in good 
time. You certainly would not have them married ‘just 
so,’ before he has asked her to have him, or she has had an 
opportunity to give him an answer. It is his proposal that 
I want now. You recollect, that you once promised me, in 
case you succeeded, to tell me all the conversation that 
passed between Jennett and you on the occasion. Come, 


. 


“And what will you have her say? Repeat ‘the names of | tell your story. I want to make use of the information 


all the kings of England, from Alfred the Great, to George 
I{I, arranged in chronological order,’ or a chapter from 
Blair’s Rhetoric? My dear fellow, don’t you know that in 
company, excepting in that of learned doctors, or genuine 
blue-stockings, literary remarks are introduced in the course 


which it will afford.” 

“My dear fellow, there are some things which never 
ought to be told. They do well enough for the occasion, 
but do not bear repeating ; and besides, you do not suppose 
that I will tell you what I said on that occasion, and let you 


of conversation on other subjects, and never make up a| blazon it forth to the world in your tale. I should have ‘a 


whole conversation by themselves.” 


pretty kettle of fish to fry’ when Jennett saw it.” 





“Well, suppose I let them talk about a mutual acquain- 


“I did not mean to put your speech into the mouth of 
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Hal. All I want is to get a general idea of the matter, and 
then I will make a speech for Hal myself.” 

« O, just let him ask her if she will have him, and let her 
say, as people always say when they are asked if they will 
have any thing and mean to take it—‘ yes, sir, | thank you.’” 

“ That’s not poetical enough. I know that lovers do not 
talk in that way. But if you will not tell me for use, in the 
way in which I wanted to use the information, will you tell 
me for my own private satisfaction ?” 

“* You can have private satisfaction on the subject, if you 
act aright, as soon as you deserve it.” 

And this was all | could ever get from him respecting 
the matter, So the only course I had left for me, was to 
finish my tale in the best way I could. 

From this conversation, which, in substance, really oc- 
curred between my room-mate and myself, you will get 
some idea of the difficulties which embarrassed me. I had 
not then learned that there were some things, which, though 
they might occur very naturally in real life, could not be in- 
troduced, with good effect, in a tale. Since my attention 
has been directed to this matter, I have often, when reading 
the works of our best authors of fiction, been constrained to 
admire the tact with which they would avoid them and yet 
leave the reader with the impression that all has been told. 
An author of real genius will show that genius as much in 
the selection of proper incidents for his tale, as in his man- 
ner of telling those incidents after they are selected; and 
as much too in leaving out improper incidents, as in select- 
ing those which suit his purpose. It is a very common, but 
at the same time a very erroneous opinion among young 
writers, that if their characters are drawn true to nature, 
and their incidents are such as really occur in real life, this 
is all that can be required of them. There are very many 
occurrences in this world of ours, which are too common- 
place, or too grave, or too silly, or too wise, or too some- 
thing else, ever to be introduced into a tale with good effect. 
In this particular, the situation of the author is very much 
like that of the artist. You are doubtless aware of the fact, 
that a master artist, when he wishes to paint a landscape, 
selects his “point of view” with the greatest care, It will 
not do for him to represent his scene as it appears from 
many apoint. The grandest scenes in nature appear tame 
when seen from certain points ; and, what you may perhaps 
be surprised at, extremely unnatural from others. The same 
remark may be extended to historical and fancy pieces. It 
will not do for the artist to paint the scene as it really ap- 
pears at certain times; and often, it will not do for him to 
introduce every thing which appears, in fact, at the time he 
does select. I was once one of a party who attempted to 
ford a river much swollen by recent rains. When about 
the middle of the stream, a horse which a young lady was 
riding made a false step, and together with his rider, was 
swept away for some distance down the stream, The 
scene which was presented, was one which would have fur- 
nished a fine subject fora painter. It was near sunset, and 
a dark, heavy cloud, which was hanging just above the wes- 
tern horizon, had its edges tinged with silver by the rays of 
the setting sun, The banks of the stream were covered 
with a most luxuriant vegetation. Our party were well 
mounted, and making every exertion to render assistance to 
the lady who had been swept away. Anxiety was depicted 
on every countenance ; when, just as the fair sufferer was 
saved from danger by her horse’s gaining the shore, where 
a projecting log had caused the accumulation of a sand- 
bank, a large mud-turtle, startled from his repose by the 
noise which we had made, left his seat upon the log and 
plunged into the water. How I came to notice this circum- 
stance I know not; but this I have often observed, that 
when our feelings are much excited, the attention is very 
apt to rest for an instant on some object by no means in ac- 
cordance with those feelings. On the present occasion, the 





first remark of the father of the young lady who had been 
swept away, was—“ My daughter, you should have come to 
shore in some other place ; you have disturbed an old turtle, 
and doubtless put to flight all his sweet visions of oceans of 
mud and mountains of fish-worms ;”—thus showing that he 
had noticed the same thing. Nothing could have been more 
natural than that there should have been a turtle sitting 
upon the log, nor could any thing be more natural than that 
he should have plunged into the water at the time he did ; 
and yet, had the artist who should have attempted to paint 
the scene, introduced the said turtle in the act of leaving 
the log, this thing alone would have rendered the whole 
piece ridiculous. In nothing does the genius of the master- 
artist shine forth more conspicuously, than in properly se- 
lecting, and properly grouping the elements of his piece ; 
introducing such things, and such alone, as will contribute 
to the general impression which he intends to produce. 
Should he violate this rule, the apology that his drawing is 
true to nature, will not save him from merited criticism, or 
his piece from contempt. Just so is it with the author. 

Whilst writing upon this subject, there is another remark 
which I will make, and it is this. The writer of fiction 
must not only select his materiél, leaving out much that 
in the strictest sense of the term is natural, but he must 
often introduce that which is not strictly natural. For in- 
stance, in the accompanying tale, I have drawn Hal’s cha- 
racter, at the commencement, as that of an inveterate bache- 
lor; and inveterate in that sense, that he has fully made up 
his mind never to marry. Such a determination does very 
well in a story, and it does not strike the mind of the 
reader as at all unnatural, and yet I doubt very much 
whether an original could be found for my hero in this re- 
spect. I was very much amused, some time since, with an 
anecdote which your mother told me, of an old maiden aunt 
of her’s. When this aunt was nearly sixty years old, your 
mother, then a laughing girl “ in her teens,” one day asked 
her if single ladies ever gave up entirely the idea of being 
married. Her aunt’s reply was—“ I don’t know child, you 
must ask some one older than I.” It is true, that you will 
often hear persons expressing such a determination, and 
some may think themselves perfectly sincere, but let these 
very persons meet with one that suits their fancy, and the 
determination “ vanishes into thin air,” An author should 
be a close observer of nature, and never confound in his 
own mind things which are unnatural with those which are 
natural; but yet, he may often introduce the former with 
good effect. 

I have remarked that there are some incidents, which, 
whilst they are perfectly natural, an author should never- 
theless reject. Among those which I would prescribe, with 
a sweeping condemnation, are courtship scenes, The opi- 
nion which my room-mate expressed, when I was proposing 
to introduce one as a part of my tale, is, I believe, a correct 
opinion. Perhaps you may think, that as I am now “a 
bachelor gray,” and have never reaped any personal benefit 
from such scenes, J am not an impartial judge. But if you 
will notice, you will find that our best writers of fiction 
very rarely introduce such scenes; and still more rarely 
succeed in describing them, They are scenes in which the 
feelings play the active part, and the intellect has but little 
to do ; and it should be remembered, that language properly 
belongs to the intellect, and not to the heart. Hence it is, 
that powerful emotion of any kind renders a person dumb. 
The tongue is laid aside, and the emotion finds expression 
in the countenance ;—the eye, the lip, the muscles of the 
face, all are called in play to supply the place of words. I 
have somewhere seen a courtship all summed up in one 
short sentence, ‘ They looked unutterable things, and the 
next day were married.” You may think this a caricature, 
but in fact, it is every whit as true to nature, as those de- 
scriptions in which the whole is attempted to be represented 
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in words alone. There are some other remarks, respecting | per Western. From this encounter, the regular action of 
this matter of selecting proper materials for the work on | the novel goes on, which, as we have not ourselves followed 
which an author is engaged, but as my sheet is already full, | it to the conclusion, we will not dwell upon. Mr. C. states 
I must defer them to some future occasion. in his preface, that the plan of the tale is old; “ though the 
j details are altogether of recent invention. The idea of as- 
sociating seamen and savages, in incidents that might be 
supposed characteristic of the Great Lakes, having been 
mentioned to a publisher, the latter obtained something like 
a pledge from the author, to carry out the design at some 
SONNET. future day; which pledge is now tardily and imperfectly 
redeemed.” 
The work is well written, and filled with incident. We 
would like to extract the encounter between Pathfinder and 
Mabel, immediately after “the shooting match,” as a speci- 
men of its contents, but forbear doing so—recommending to 
our readers to procure and read the whole. Some may 
deem, perhaps, that he has already introduced one actor 
too often upon the stage, and that the sayings and doings of 
the guide, hunter and trapper, are worn threadbare. But 
Natty Bumpo is a character that can never grow stale. He 
is one of nature’s philosophers. He has sat at her feet in 
her great cathedral of rocks and streams and mighty woods, 
and her teachings have gone down into his simple heart, 
and have made the toil-worn and rugged hunter eloquent 
and profound. There is a beautiful simplicity in his ac- 
tions, and a fountain of fresh, free thought in his words, 
that will always excite emotion and interest. It is natural 
that Mr. Cooper should dwell upon a character, in the deli- 
Notic es of New OZ orks. neation of which he has been so successful. “ The reader,” 
ait, says he, “may recognize an old friend, under new circum- 
The Pathfinder: or, The Inland Sea. By the author of stances, in the principal character of this legend. If it 
‘ “The Pioneers,” “Last of the Mohicans,” “Prairie,” should be found that the exhibition made of this old acquain- 
&c. 2vols. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1840. ’ | tance, in the novel circumstances in which he appears, shall 
not lessen his favor with the public, it will be a source of 
We welcome Mr. Cooper back to his old ground. It is | extreme gratification to the writer, since he has an interest 
really refreshing to open a book from his hands, written in | in the individual in question, that falls little short of reality.” 
the style of his earlier and better productions. Once more | We are assured that the public will need no apology for 
‘this foot is on his native heath, and his name is McGregor.” | “the exhibition of this old acquaintance ;” but that he will 
Once more he leads us through the perils of forest, rock and | be greeted once more with as much, if not more pleasure 
stream—of ambush, and of fight—with Chingachgook and | and interest thanever. It will add to the curiosity of those 
Hawk-Eye. We have been waiting with pleasant anticipation | who have not yet read these volumes, to inform them that 
for “The Pathfinder” ever since its announcement, and we | Hawk-Eye appears under a peculiar phase—that of a lover. 
received it really with a thrill of joy. We are proud of Mr. | Cupid has pierced the heart of the honest guide, as effec 
Cooper. We are sorry for what we deem his deviations | tually as ever “lying Mingo,” or bounding buck, was bored 
from his true course as a novelist. But we know that he | by the bullet of Killdeer. 
has produced novels that rank among the best of the age,| We trust that those who may have formed a prejudice 
for their truth to nature, and for their originality ; and we | against Mr. Cooper, from his recent writings, will not suffer 
feel that he is capable of doing so again. Let his future | that prejudice to deprive them of the pleasure that we feel 
reputation as a writer be what it may, the name of the man | assured they will experience from the perusal of “ The 
who wrote the Pilot, the Spy, the Last of the Mohicans, | Pathfinder ;” and we hope that in future Mr. C. will em- 
and the Pioneers, can never be lost to fame, while our gal-| ploy his pen as a novel-writer upon those subjects with 
lant vessels shall ride the deep, or our free and hardy sons | which American history is so rich, and which call upon him 
roam the greenwood. We congratulate Mr. Cooper and | and Irving so loudly to rescue them from oblivion and to 
the public, then, upon his return to his old ground of ro-| preserve them among the living monuments of their genius. 
mance. — We had not intended to make any extracts from this 
We sit down to write this notice, from only a partial | work, but here is a description of the Pathfinder so appro- 
reading of the work before us. Time compels us to do so. priate to what we have just said, that we must present it, 
pats that ir not capable of judging fully of the | and with this close our notice. 
merits of any without a thorough perusal. But,sofar|  ,, Saset 
as we have read, we have been highly interested and grati- wenn Fe oan Mr = cao wal “9 star pom red 
fied. The first volume opens with a scene near Lake On-|dinary qualities. Ever the same, simple-minded, faithful, 
tario—“ The Inland Sea.” We are here introduced to a| utterly without fear, and fe prudent, foremost in all war- 
party of four—Charles Cap, an old mariner—his niece, | ‘table enterprises, or what the opinion of the day consid- 
Mabel Dunham, or, as he styles her, Magnet—Arrowhead, ered as such, and never engaged in any thing to call a blush 


pig ‘ to his cheek, or censure on his acts; it was not possible to 
a Tuscarora Indian, and his wife Dew-in-June. It appears | jive much with this being, who, in his pom wap, was a 


that Cap and Mabel are on their way to join her father, | sort of type of what Adam might have been supposed to be 
Serjeant Dunham, who is stationed at Fort Oswego. We | before the fall, though certainly not without sin, and not feel 
are soon introduced to another party, who have been sent | #. Tespect and admiration for him, that had no reference to 
out from the fort by the serjeant to meet his daughter, con- nis pesition in Ete. 2 wae smnenenan, tit ap elect pasaed 


= | . him, without saluting hi if i : 
sisting of our old acquaintance Hawk-Eye, or “ The Path- 200 si ven aiieens we Ate Be coh wage ar rt Ba 


finder” —Chingachgook—and a young fresh-water sailor, Jas- ' and freedom of a comrade, The most surprising peculiarity 





My friend, I pray thee call not this society ; 
I asked for bread, and giv’st thou me a stone ? 
I am anhungered, and I find not one 
To give me meat, to joy or grieve with me ; 
I find not here what I went out to see— 
Souls of true men, of women who can move 
The deeper, better part of us to love— 
Souls that can hold with mine communion free. 
Alas! must then these hopes, these longings high, 
This yearning of the soul for brotherhood, 
And all that makes our beings wise and good, 
Come brokenhearted home again to die ? 
No, Hope is left, and prays with bended head, 
Give us this day, oh God! our daily bread. Hz. P. 
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about the man himself, was the entire indifference with which 
he regarded all distinctions that did not depend on personal 
merit. He was respectful to his superiors from habit, but 
had often been known to correct their mistakes, and to re- 
prove their vices, with a fearlessness that proved how essen- 
tially he regarded the more material points, and with a 
natural discrimination, that appeared to set education at de- 
fiance. In short, a disbeliever in the ability of man to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil, without the aid of instruc- 
tion, would have been staggered by the character of this ex- 
traordinary inhabitant of the frontier. His feelings ap- 
peared to possess the freshness and nature of the forest in 
which he passed so much of his time ; and no casuist could 
have made clearer decisions in matters relating to right and 
wrong ; and, yet, he was not without his prejudices, which, 
though few, and colored by the character and usages of the 
individual, were deep-rooted, and had almost got to form a 
part of his nature. But the most striking feature about the 
moral organization of Pathfinder, was his beautiful and un- 
erring sense of justice. This noble trait, and without it no 
man can be truly great, with it, no man other than respecta- 
ble, probably had its unseen influence on all who associated 
with him ; for the common and unprincipled brawler of the 
camp had been known to return ion an expedition made 
in his company, rebuked by his sentiments, softened by his 
language, and improved by his example. As might have 
been expected, with so elevated a quality, his fidelity was 
like the immoveable rock. Treachery in him was classed 
among the things that are impossible, and as he seldom re- 
tired before his enemies, so was he never known, under any 
circumstances that admitted of an alternative, to abandon 
a friend. The affinities of such a character were, as a mat- 
ter of course, those of like for like. His associates and in- 
timates, though more or less determined by chance, were 
pay of the highest order, as to moral propensities, for 

e appeared to possess a species of instinctive discrimina- 
tion, that led him, insensibly to himself, most probably, to 
cling closest to those whose characters would best reward 
his iendahip. In short, it was said of the Pathfinder, by 
one accustomed to study his fellows, that he was a fair ex- 
ample of what a just-minded and pure man might be, while 
untempted by unruly or ambitious desires, and left to follow 
the bias of his feelings, amid the solitary grandeur and en- 
nobling influences of a sublime nature; neither led aside by 
the inducements which influence all to do evil amid the in- 
centives of civilization; nor forgetful of the Almighty Being, 
whose spirit pervades the wilderness as well as the towns.” 


Voices of the Night, and other Poems: By H. W. Long- 
fellow. Cambridge: John Owen, 1839. 


Professor Longfellow ranks among the first of our Ame- 
rican Poets. There may be those who excel him in pro- 
fundity and grasp of thought, in beauty of language and 
smoothness of versification—-but there is no one to whose 
vision the “ Land of Song,” opens fairer and brighter. 
His are 


“ The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes ;” 


and when he touches the chords of his lute—that has been 
charmed, perchance, by the spell of some gay troubador and 
awakened from its silence of ages—when he touches the 
chords of his lute, his thoughts drop in music from its gol- 
den wires, and thrill us with a pleasant melody and a 
wizard power. His poetry is quaint, sweet and beautiful. 
While we read it, we are surrounded with visions, forms and 
images—fancy-summoned—thought-created. We read his 
rhymes, where the sun streams through stained windows and 
Gothic arches, upon curious carvings of oak, and storied 
monuments, and illuminated’ volumes—or by the side of 
streams that glide along under green and drooping leaves 
and flow with sweet murmurings over silver sands—or we 
look out ever anon and catch glimpses of the watching hea- 
vens and the solemn stars, and hear 


“«_. The trailing garments of the night, 
Sweep through her marble halls.” 


Or, in perusing his earlier poetry, our brows are fanned by 
the breezes that come from the hills and the living streams, 





and we behold the sunshine, and the freshness and the 
gladness of nature. 

But the various impulses that have stirred Mr. Longfel- 
low to write, and that give character to his productions, may 
be best learned from himself, in his Prelude to “ The Voices 
of the Night.” 


PRELUDE. 


Pleasant it was, when woods were green, 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long drooping boughs between, 
Shadows dark and sunlight sheen, 
Alternate come and go. 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No yy ar from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 
In one unbroken roof of leaves, 
Underneath whose sloping eaves, 
The shadows hardly move. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 

I lay upon the ground ; 
His —. arms up-lifted he, 

And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound ;— 


A slumberous sound,—a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream,— 

As of innumerable wings. 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 

O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 


And dreams of that which cannot die, 
Bright visions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 
And gaze into the summer sky, 
Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea ; 


Dreams, that the soul of — engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled 

Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 

And chronicles of Eld. 


And loving still these quaint old themes, 
Even in the city’s throng, 

I feel the freshness of the streams, 

That, crossed by shades and sunny gleams, 
Water the green land of dreams, 

The holy land of song. 


Therefore, at Pentecost, which brings 
The Spring, clothed like a bride, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop’s-caps have golden rings, 
Musing upon many things, 

I sought the woodlands wide. 

The green trees whispered low and mild; 
It was a sound of joy! 

They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked me in their arms so wild! 
Still they looked at me and smiled, 

As if I were a boy : 


And ever whispered, mild and low, 

“ Come be a child once more !” 

And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned solemnly and slow ; 

O, I could not choose but go, 

Into the woodlands hoar ; 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 

Into the solemn wood, 

Solemn and silent everywhere ! 

Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer! 

Like one in prayer I stood. 


Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines ; 

Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And, where the sunshine d through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 
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And falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast-falling shower, 

The dreams of youth came back again ; 
Low lispings of the summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 


Visions of childhood! Stay, O stay ! 
Ye were so sweet and wild! 

And distant voices seemed to say, 
“It cannot be! They pass away ! 
Other themes demand thy lay, 

Thou art no more a child! 


“ The land of Song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs ; 

The lids of Fancy’s sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that P ise, 

Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 

Its clouds are angels’ wings. 


“ Learn, that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 

Nor forests sounding like the sea, 

Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 

Where the woodlands bend to see 

The bending heavens below. 


“There is a forest where the din 

Of iron branches sounds ! 

A mighty river roars between, 

And whosoever looks therein, 

Sees the heavens all black with sin,— 
Sees not its depths, nor bounds. 


‘“* Athwart the swinging branches cast, 
Soft rays of sunshine pour, 

Then comes the fearful wintry blast ; 

Our hopes, like withered leaves, fall fast ; 
Pallid lips say, ‘It is past ! 

We can return no more!’ 


“ Look then, into thine heart, and write ! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream ! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn Voices of the Night, 

That can soothe thee, or affright,— 

Be these henceforth thy theme.” 


The volume, besides the Prelude, contains eight poems, 
entitled ‘“ Voices of the Night”—the “ Earlier Poems” of Mr. 
Longfellow, and “ Translations.” The “ Earlier Poems,” 
are of a different character from his more recent productions, 
and are well-known to his admirers. Among the transla- 
tions is the grand, solemn poem from the Spanish, “ Coplas 
de Manrique.” In addition to the above selection, we give 
two pieces from the work before us, the one original and the 
other, as will be seen, a translation from Lope de Vega. 
And we commend the volume, to all lovers of the beauti- 
ful—of true poetry. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


Shall I have nought that is fair, saith he : 
Have nought but the bearded grain? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again. 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Pundics 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


My low has need of these flowrets gay, 

he Reaper said, and smiled : 

Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child. 


They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers bo most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 

*T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


FROM THE SPANISH OF LOPE DE VEGA. 


Shepherd! that with thine amorous, sylvan song 
Hast broken the slumber that encompassed me,— 
That mad’st thy crook from that accursed tree, 

On which thy powerful arms were stretched so long ! 
Lead me to mercy’s ever-flowing fountains ; 

For thou my shepherd, guard, and guide shalt be ; 

I will obey thy voice, and wait to see 

Thy feet all beautiful upon the mountains. 


Hear, Shepherd !—thou that for thy flock art dying, 

O, wash away these scarlet sins, for thou 

Rejoicest at the contrite sinner’s vow. 

O, wait !—to thee my weary soul is crying,— 

Wait for me !— Yet why ask it, when I see, 

With feet nailed to the cross, thou’rt waiting still for me! 


Dramas, Discourses and other pieces—By James A. Hill- 
house. Boston: CharlesC. Little & James Brown—1839. 


This is an elegant edition of the works of one of our wri- 
ters, of whom another speaks thus— 


“ HiILLHOUSE, whose music, like his themes, 
Lifts earth to heaven—whose poet-dreams 
Are pure and holy as the hymn 

Echoed from harps of seraphim, 

By bards that drank at Zion’s fountains, 
When glory, peace and hope were her’s, 
And beautiful upon the mountains, 

The feet of angel-messengers.” 


The first volume contains Demetria, Hadad and Percy’s 
Masque ;—The second, two poems—* The Judgment,” and 
“ Sachem’s Wood ;” together with three Discourses—one 
delivered by the author before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
“ On some of the considerations which should influence an 
Epic or a Tragic writer in the choice of an era”—one “ On 
the relations of Literature to a Republican Government” 
pronounced before the Brooklyn Lyceum, and the third on 
the life and services of La-Fayette, delivered at New-Haven. 
The volume concludes with “ The Hermit of Warkworth,” 
by Bishop Percy—modernised, we presume, by Mr. Hill- 
house. 

We have read none of the pieces contained in these books 
except Hadad, with which many of our readers are probably 
familiar. That Drama alone, (founded upon the rebellion 
of Absalom,) is enough to build up a splendid reputation for 
its author. 

These volumes are published in a style which places 
them among the most beautiful specimens of the American 
Press. 

Franklin’s Life and Writings: 2 vols. Family Library, 
No’s: XCII and XCIII. 


We are pleased to see this valuable work, published in 
the neat, cheap, and convenient form of the Family Libra- 
ry. Besides the sound common-sense instruction conveyed 
in the writings of this illustrious man, we regard the exam- 
ple afforded by his life, as a living and practical lesson, cal- 
culated to kindle a resolution in the heart of the poor and 
humble young man, that shall urge him to become a useful 
and respectable member of society. Let him read the life 





And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear. 





of the sage, the statesman and the philosopher, and learn 
what a poor printer’s boy may become. True, he may 
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never attain to the same eminence as he who drew the sub- 
tle lightning from its cloud, but he may imitate him so far as 
to know by experience the rich rewards that follow a course 
of industry, sobriety and economy. This he may share with 
Franklin, and it is better than the mere outward show of 
popularity, and the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of 
applause. Let every young man, then, read this book, and 
let it be placed in the libraries of those whose means will 
not allow them to purchase the larger edition of his works. 
These volumes, the title-page informs us, contain a portion 
of Franklin’s Writings, “‘ selected with care from all his pub- 
lished productions, and comprising whatever is most enter- 
taining and valuable to the general reader.” We say again, 
that we are glad that the Messrs. Harpers have published 
this work.- It will be welcome and useful to many. 


Sam Slick’s Letter-Bag of the Great Western. 
phia. Lea & Blanchard—1840. 


We have read a few of these Letters. They contain 
some humor, and the first isa very good imitation—as it was 
probably intended to be. But we cannot say much for the deli- 
cacy of the book. We think that wit should not have been 
preserved, in any instance, at the expense of decency. We 
have been much amused at some of the Letters, and have no 
doubt that they will amuse others, but we cannot recom- 
mend the work—certainly not as a book to be read in the 
family-circle. 


Philadel- 


The Fruit of the Spirit. By G. W. Bethune, D.D. Phi- 
ladelphia: H. Hall. 1839. 


We gave a brief nédtice of this work in our last. We 
have read but a few of its pages, but we are pleased with its 
sweet style and tone of practical piety. The subject of the 
volume is found in Galatians v: 22, 23. “ The fruit of the 
Spirit is Love, Joy, Peace, Long- Suffering, Gentleness, Good- 
ness, Faith, Meekness, Temperance: against such there is no 
Law.” The book is appropriately dedicated by the author 
to his “ Mother and first teacher in Religion.” The sub- 
stance of its contents was delivered from the pulpit, but we 
think that many will be glad to receive it in this form—and 
trust that its usefulness will be much extended by publica- 
tion. It is divided into different sections, each one having 
as a topic one of the “ Fruits,” except the last, which is de- 
voted to the phrase “Against such there is no Law.” We 
think that the devout of all denominations will be pleased 
with this work. It has, we judge from what we have read, 
a deep practical bearing. It is good for the Christian to 
leave the jarring interests and tumults of the world, and re- 
tire with such a book as this. It directs his vision to the 
golden gates, and his soul becomes calm with the contem- 
plation of the green fields and the clear crystal waters, where 
grow these “ Fruits of the Spirit,” of which God has vouch- 
safed to give him a taste, even amid the dusty and thorny 
pilgrimage of human existence. Let this work be read, 
even by those, who, in some points of doctrine, may differ 
from Mr. B. They will find that he says much with which 
they can sympathize. They will all respond to the spirit of 
these closing words: 


“ Our _——— meditations upon our sweet text must now 


close. Yet like him, who saw the Lord on the holy mount, 
we could linger around it and say, It is good to be here. 
How pure is the atmosphere, and how calm! Controversies 
and sectarian jars semk not this elevation. No creed for- 
bids such virtues. How clear the sunshine! No doubt 
rests upon the beauty of these divine es. How holy the 
society! Each virtue, and all, reminding us of Jesus and the 
shining ones who followed him on earth, and now adore him 
in heaven. 

“ Beloved, let us leave our holy thoughts to practise this 
holy morality; nay, we can meditate as we practise, and 
while we walk on earth, our hearts may be in heaven. 





Happy will the writer be, if God has permitted him to bind 
up the fallen tendrils of any neglected grace; to shed the 
dews of the Spirit upon one drooping virtue ; or encourage 
into full loveliness one shrinking bud of Christian duty. 
Happier will we all be, if knowing the will of our heavenly 
Father, we shall do it; that so Jesus may be glorified in us 
upon earth, and we be glorified in him for ever. 

“* Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things.’ Amen.” 


Address delivered before the Philodemic Society, of George- 
town College, D. C., on the 22d February, 1840. By 
William H. Lewis, of Tennessee. 


To this address are prefixed some remarks made by Mr. 
W. S. Walker, previous to his reading the farewell address 
of Washington. Both are highly creditable productions, 
especially when we consider the age of their authors. The 
subject was a good one, and they have handled it well. 
We read this little pamphlet hastily, but such is our judg- 
ment from the perusal. We trust that the young orators 
will go on in the course upon which they have so success- 
fully started, emulating the virtues and practising the pre- 
cepts upon which they have been descanting ; and that they 
may become lights upon our country’s altars, and pillars in 
her temple—that they may do honor to the land whose soil 
embosoms the ashes of Washington. 


Emily; or, Mistakes in Religion. Philadelphia: 1839. 


We have been much pleased with the perusal of this 
sketch. It exposes, in a proper light, many of the errors 
which obtain among professors, in regard to practical Reli- 
gion. There are one or two points where the authoress 
may be thought to go too far, and in which many will not 
agree with her; but we think that the general tone of the 
work will please—and that its lessons, if rightly pondered, 
may do much good by being circulated and read. The 
“ Steam Voyage from Augusta to Savannah,” we have not 
read. The book is by a Southern lady, and does much 
credit to her talents, and to her discrimination as to the to- 
pic on which she treats. Our readers will be somewhat 
acquainted with her, when we inform them that she is the 
author of the Tale, entitled “‘ Mrs. Shooter’s Party,” in our 
last. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE ADVOCATE. 


We are pleased to see that this paper has passed under 
the editorial management of Lucian Minor, Esq.—‘a 
scholar and a ripe one”—a man of fine literary acquire- 
ments, and an amiable gentleman. It is not often that we 
notice newspaper changes, but in this instance we have 
seen proper to do so, trusting that the Advocate will pros- 
per under the hands of its talented and worthy editor, and 
receive a full and adequate patronage. - 

We have been indebted to the pen of Mr. M. for many 
articles, and trust that his new vocation will not deprive us 
of his contributions in future. 


DEFERRED NOTICES. 


We have on hand several other works, for which we ten- 
der our hearty thanks to the publishers and authors, and 
which shall be noticed in the April No. Among these are 
Lieber’s Political Ethics—first and second volume. Lie- 
ber’s Legal and Political Hermeneutics ; and Marian, or 4 
Young Maid’s Fortunes, by Mrs. Hall. They shall not be 
forgotten. 





